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A SUMMER'S ADVE1TURE& 

■Y EMILY HUNT!KOTOM MILLEE. 

NUMBER III. 

7K)TH Mattie and I were relieved of a secret 
fear when it fell to Esther’s lot to stay at 
home the next day. No doubt it was a self- 
denial to her also, but she did not speak it, 
and with light-hearted Nell to fill out the trio, 
we started on our second trip. “See that you 
do n’t idle your time away, Esther, and be sure 
and have something nice ready for our supper,” 
was Nell’s parting charge to Esther. 

She would hardly let us share with her the 
burden of the great market-basket that con¬ 
tained the flowers, and insisted upon adding to 
its contents whenever Bhe spied a wild rose, or 
a woodbine, so that we were much longer on 
the way than we had been the previous dav. 

“Where shall we go first 0 ” asked Mattie, 
when we found ourselves once more among the 
wards. 

‘‘To number four,” said I, leading the way 
to the ward we had first entered. 

The guard detained Nell a moment at the 
door to inspect the contents of her basket. 

"Nothing but flowers,” said she, lifting the 
dewy things by handfuls; “can I give them to 
the men?" 

“Certainly,” was the reply, “it will do them 

good.” 

So she laid a little fragrant cluster on the 
first pillow, saying, with a bright smile, to the 
grim-looking man who lay there, 

" Wild roses—you know how they grow all 
among the rocks. 1 found them by the road¬ 
side as I came down this morning.” 

And she passed on to give the next man a 
branch of laurel with its waxy buds half hidden 
in glossy-green leaves. He gazed upon it with 
an admiring look, saying: 

"Ah, yes; that’s the wild laurel. I’ve gath¬ 
ered it many a time when I was a bov on the 
hills behind my father’s house. I used to think 
it was a fine sight when the bushes were all 
covered with bloom; finer than any garden.” 

"The woods are full of it,” said Nell; "I 
gathered this yesterday, and I couldn’t help 
wishing I could take up an acre of it, rocks, 
and trees, and all, and bring it down here to 
show to you all.” 

So she went on, scattering her flowers right 
and left, and chattering about them all the time, 
till she reached the door at the other end and 
passed out, leaving smiles upon many faces that 
had not been so brightened in a long time. 
Mattie and I found, as we expected, an empty 


bed where our soldier boy had lain when wc 
left him, and learned that he died about sunset 
without speaking again, only, just as he was 
going, he whispered faintly, 

"Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

"He will be buried this afternoon,” said the 
doctor, “with tyo others who died last night. 
If you would like to see a military funeral, 
come up to my tent at three o’clock and my 
wife will go with you.” 

He pointed out to us the rough wooden 
structure he called his tent, and left us to find 
our work. There was work enough waiting for 
us, and one of the nurses, the first woman we 
had seen in the wards, carried Mattie off to 
assist her, while I went into one of the sur¬ 
gical wards. 

I was reading the morning paper to some of 
the men when the surgeon-in-chief came hastily 
up to me. 

"W here is the other one,” he asked abruptly; 
“ the young woman that talks without smiling?” 

I knew he meant Esther, so I said simply, 

"She is at home to-day.” 

"Just when I wanted her; I never could de¬ 
pend on a young woman,” said he with a touch 
of impatience in his tone. He turned away, 
then wheeling suddenly around he looked me 
sharply in the face, saying, 

“ I wonder if you are good for any thing—do 
you ever faint away—do you have hysterics?” 

Perhaps there was a shade of vexation in my 
heart at that instant; but I am sure he did not 
suspect it. I sat quietly under his inspiration, 
only saving in answer to his questions, 

If I can do any good you may depend upon 
me.” 

"I think I can,” said he more gently; "come 
into the next ward with me.” 

I followed him to the door, where he paused 
and said, 

“There is a fellow in there that I can do 
nothing with. He is badly shot in his chest; 
they sent him up from one of the field hospi¬ 
tals, and I do n’t think the bullet has ever been 
taken out. I tried for it once without finding 
it, and the trouble is the man is so afraid of 
the probe; makes more fuss than he would at a 
bayonet. I can t give him chloroform, his lungs 
are so shattered, and I must find that ball. 
Now I want you to go and talk to him, and 
try to cheer him up. Talk about any thing but 
his wound; make him forget that if you can. 
He is just lying there in a perfect fever of 
dread, waiting for my coming. It is n’t an un¬ 
usual thing at all. The bravest soldiers in a 
fight often make the most fuss at having their 
wounds dressed.” 
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\Ye were just going in when he stopped and 
said, "You had better go alone; it's the fourth 
bed, right-hand side." Then, looking me full 
in the face, he Mid, "If he wants you to stay 
while I dress his wound will you do it?" 

I hardly knew what I was saying, but I an¬ 
swered at once that I would stay. 

I mw the man as soon as I entered the door, 
raised high upon pillows, and watching every 
coiner with a nervous interest. He breathed 
with difficulty, and returned my greetings in a 
voice a little above a whisper. 

" I thought you would like to hear the news,” 
Mid I, drawing the morning paper from my 
pocket; "it begins to look m if we should have 
Richmond soon." 

His face put on a look of pleasure, and he 
listened with evident interest to the hopeful 
reports that were just then exciting the public, 
with the belief that M'Clellan’s campaign was 
about to prove a success. From that I went 
to a lively Saratoga letter, detailing in a spicy 
manner the ludicrous mishaps of a couple of 
pompous lieutenants, who undertook to make 
themselves the lions of the watering-place. He 
had hardly breath enough to afford the luxury 
of laughing, but I laughed for him, and it was 
plain he was thoroughly diverted, when I saw 
the surgeon coming with his two assistants. 
The look of misery that came over his face was 
pitiful to see, and in an instant all my own 
fear was gone, and I felt strong enough to help 
him. 

" Do n’t think about it," I Mid quickly, as 
an exclamation of dread escaped his lips; "it 
will be over soon, and I know you are brave 
enough to bear it. Would you like to have me 
stay with you?’’ 

“ If you only would,” Mid he with a grateful 
look; “ I do n’t believe I shall be such a coward 
before a woman.” 

I talked to him incesMntly, as much to di¬ 
vert my own mind as his, and though he evi¬ 
dently suffered greatly, only once did a groan 
escape his lips. It wu not a lengthy operation, 
and very soon the surgeon held up a ragged bit 
of iron, Mying, "I thought so; they must have 
sent you this along with your bullet; you 're 
all right now, my man.” 

Then nodding his head at me he Mid, 

"Yon’ll do; you’re a brave little woman; I 
should like to shake hands with you if I could. 
Now see that this man has a bowl of sago and 
goes to sleep.” 

I hurried to the little pantry of the nurse 
and repeated the doctor’s orders, and was glad 
when the man there directed me to the kitchen 
where special diet was prepared. It was a 


relief to be for a moment under the happy blue 
sky, and feel the terrible strain upon my nerves 
relaxed. By the time I got my bowl of sago 
it wu all over, and I went back very calmly 
to find ray patient lying quietly, with clean 
bandages over the ugly wound. 

He thanked me most gratefully for the nour¬ 
ishment and for staying with him. 

"You would not believe,” said lie, “how fool¬ 
ish I was about it. I would rather have faced 
a battery, but 1 am so glad it is over at last.” 

Mattie and I found each other readily at 
noon, but Nell was no where* to be found. At 
last, after we had resolved to eat our dinner 
independently of her ladyship, we stumbled 
upon her sitting on a box outside of the wards, 
surrounded by a group of convalescents who 
were just able to crawl from their beds into the 
sunshine. She was relating to them, in the 
most animated style, the story of Horatius with 
his two comrades, and the men were listening 
m if entranced. 

She pictured in vivid light the gathering of 
bands of Tuscans against Rome, and the dismay 
that was spread through the city at the news; 
how, as the invaders came on, burning villages 
and laying the land waste, the frightened people 
fled in crowds to Rome, till at last the armed 
host with the banners of "twelve proud cities" 
drew near the banks of the Tiber. There was 
blit one hope for Rome, and that was to destroy 
the bridge, and there was not time to do the 
work before the foe would be upon them. 

The excitement among the listeners grew 
visibly greater as she told how “brave Hora¬ 
tius’’ stepped forth with his noble offer to stand 
with two others in the narrow path, where a 
“thousand might well be stopped by three,” 
and keep them at bay till the bridge went 
down. It was curious to see the play of feel¬ 
ing upon the faces of the group at the story of 
that terrible conflict of three against an armed 
host, and when at last, with a crash like thun¬ 
der, the bridge went plunging into the Tiber, 
“and to the highest turret-tops was splashed the 
yellow foam,” they broke out with a spontaneous 
cheer. 

Then Nell, leaving her narration, repeated 
the rest of the story in the words of Macau¬ 
lay’s noble poem, standing up as she told at 
last how, 

" In the nights of Winter, 

When the cold north winds blow, 

And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amid the snow; 

When the goodman mends his armor, 

And trims his helmet's plume; 

And the goodwife's shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom; 
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With weeping and with laughter 
Still u the story told, 

How well Iloratius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old.” 

Those poor crippled fellows, listening upon 
the grass to the old Rom&n legend, seemed 
stirred as if by the sound of a trumpet, and 
Mattie and I shared not a little in their inter¬ 
est, thinking the story had never been half ap¬ 
preciated by us before. Just as we were turn¬ 
ing away from the group, however, one of them 
scattered our poetical fancies completely by 
remarking, 

“I’m thinking it was a lucky tiling for that 
Iloratius that folks did n't carry Minnie rifles 
in them days. ’T would n’t have taken long to 
pop him over." 

Sure enough; and there was the contrast be¬ 
tween ancient and modern warfare—the clumsy 
spear and battle-ax, and the rifle with its long 
range and unerring aim. 

"I’ve seen ‘Johnny,’” said Nell, as we sat 
eating our dinner; “he’s one of the surgeons. 
I knew him in a minute from the picture Ins 
mother showed us, and so I introduced myself, 
told him we spent the Sabbath at his home, 
and that his lather brought us down. He 
seemed quite relieved to see me; said his father 
told him about us, and I am inclined to think, 
from his manner, that he was alraiu the old 
gentleman had been imposed upon, or else was 
going crazy.’’ 

At three o'clock we presented ourselves to 
the doctor’s wife, who received us very gra¬ 
ciously. By her advice we did not go to the 
chapel where religious services were to be held, 
and which was already tilled by the soldiers, 
but walked with her through the grove to the 
little cemetery on the outskirts of the grounds. 
There was a broad carriage path leading to it, 
carpeted so completely by the fallen leaves of 
the tall pines, that our steps gave back no 
sound. The road wound gracefully among the 
trees, and sweeping around a group of noble 
oaks divided into two branches at the corner 
of the cemetery, which was inclosed bv a white 
paling. The graves were ranged in long rows, 
uniformly turfed, and marked at the head by a 
board bearing the name, age, residence, etc., of 
the deceased soldier. It was strange and Bad, 
as we walked among them, to see how the 
sleepers had come from almost every section of 
the land, and how their ages varied from mere 
boyhood to middle age. There was but one 
grave of them all that bore any inscription, 
aside from what was necessary for identification. 
For that one some loving hand had written, 

“Beloved in life, in memory cherished.’’ 


The three graves that were to receive the 
dead were the last of a new row. The sexton 
had prepared them with great taste, by placing 
I bunches of wild flowers at the head, and com- 
i pletely hiding the bare sides by a lining of ! 
I sweet-fern branches. 

“ Does he always do this?" I asked in sur¬ 
prise. 

“Always,” said the doctor’s wife, “in Sum¬ 
mer; friend and foe are served alike, but you 
see we have very few rebels buried here.’’ 

Soon the distant music of the band announced i 
that the chapel services were over and the pro¬ 
cession on its way. S'owly it wound along, 
coming into view for a moment, and then dis¬ 
appearing among the trees, the band all the 
time breathing out the sad, sweet strains of ! 
Mount Vernon. Nearer and nearer they came, 
the three coffins side by side in an open wagon, 
covered by the national banner, while the little 
guard of twelve men marched, with arms re¬ 
versed, six on each side. And what a sad pro¬ 
cession! Swinging upon crutches, leaning on 
the arm of a comrade, limping wearily along 
the way; there were haggard faces, wasted and 
mutilated forms, aud every mark of wounds and 
sickness, but among them all not one able- 
bodied man. They were the invalids and con¬ 
valescents—nun who had just escaped death 
themselves; but I could not help thinking, as 1 
looked upon them, that to many of them life ; 
could be but a lingering death. I 

As they reached the great oaks the guard, ^ 
with the bodies, passed around to the northern ' 
entrance of the cemetery, while the rest of the 
procession poured in at the other, and arranged \ 
themselves as near as possible to the open ] 
graves, the music of the band changing to i 
“Come ye Disconsolate.” i 

In my childhood I had heard my mother sing 1 
that hymn, and in after years I had heard it 
many a time swelling from the lips of a great 
congregation. But never had the sweet, old 
tune seemed so full of soothing harmon v, of 
tender pleading, of triumphant-faith, as when 
it rose soft and clear above those narrow graves; 
floating upward like the breath of fervent sup¬ 
plication, and dying away amid the sighing of 
the Summer wind in the pine branches over 
our beads. The coffins were lowered into the 
graves; the chaplain, stepping forward with 
uncovered head, offered a few brief words of 
prayer; the guard fired three volleys above 
their dead comrades, and then in broken squads 
the men turned hack to the hospital. 

“I am glad we can live outside the lines,'* 
sAid Nell as we walked slowly away; "I never 
could breathe freely in the midst of so much 
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suffering. I ibould want to go away and get 
freak life somewhere." 

“ 0, it ie n’t dull here, I assure you," said 
the doctor’s wife in an animated way. “We 
have some very pleasant society among the 
officers, and we have something going on almost 
all the time. We have splendid sailing parties 
these moonlight nights." 

Nell looked at her with such undisguised as¬ 
tonishment that I feared she was going to add 
words to looks, but Mattie quietly said, 

“You must find a great many demands upon 
your time now the wards are so full, and so 
many of the nurses away.” 

“0, as to the wards," said the pretty little 
woman, “ I seldom go into them. It only makes 
me nervous and miserable, and the nurses take 
excellent care of the men. I do n't suppose 
half of them would be as well treated at home." 

“ But there must be a great deal the nurses 
have no time for," said Nell; “reading to the 
men, and doing little things to cheer and amuse 
them." 

“0 yes," was the answer, “I might easily 
spend my whole time there, 1 dare say, but I 
have n't any fancy for such things, and then 
the men don’t expect it. They are used to 
hardships, and do.n’t expect any thing more 
than to be made comfortable." 

We were close by the officers' quarters, and 
she invited os into her little house. The rough 
walls were ornamented with two or three fine 
pictures, and a bouquet of exquisite hot-house 
flowers filled a china vase upon the table. They 
came from the city, she told us, and had been 
sent her by a friend. She entertained os charm¬ 
ingly for half an hour, treated us to cake and 
strawberries and cream, which were brought in 
by a colored boy, and accompanied us beyond 
the lines with a smiling good-by. 

“She is a very lovable woman," said I after 
we had walked some distance silently. “One 
can't tell without trial just what effect con¬ 
stant familiarity with so much suffering would 
have. It is a new thing to us all.” 

“0 treacherous Susy!" said Nell, jumping 
down from the fence where she had climbed to 
reach a branch of wild honeysuckle, “you are 
fairly purchased with the sweets of luxury. 
When the taste of the strawberries departs from 
your mouth you will not so abound in charity." 

“There's Esther," said Mattie, as we came 
in sight of the house; “I wonder how she has 
spent the day." 

“I 'll warrant one thing," said Nell; “she has 
accomplished as much real good as any one of 
us to-day. Esther Marston always is just In 
the right place. She is my model woman." 


The model woman rose up from the door 
where she had been reading to old Mrs. Parker j 
as she watched for our coming, and hastened j 
down the steps. 

“She’s coming to meet us,” said Nell; “she 
must be glad to see us; the dear little Esther; 
she shall wear my honeysuckles to-night." 

But Esther only went around to the kitchen 
door and busied herself with putting supper on 
the table. 

Nell pouted in mock displeasure, and Mattie 
laughingly remarked, 

“The model woman is always in the right 
place. I'm anxious for my supper in spite of 
that tantalizing lunch." 

Nell was unbounded in her praise of the re¬ 
ally delicious stew which Esther served up 
to us. 

“Where in the world did you find so many 
larks?" she asked after a careful inspection of 
the contents of her plate, “and how should you 
know how to cook them?” 

“For the last matter I consulted a cook¬ 
book," answered Esther gravely; “as to the 
larks, I—I created them.” 

“0,admirable Esther!" exclaimed Nell; “wo- 
man of wonderful resources!” And just then 
old Mrs. Parker put her head in the door to ask, 

“ I ’d like to know if you ’re really eatin’ them 
things?" 

“What thingsl What is it, Esther?” we all 
asked in chorus. 

“Nothing," said Esther coolly, “only these 
unfortunate animals belonged in their happier | 
days to the tribe that j 

1 Neither walks, nor runs, nor fliei, 

But goes it with a jerk.’ ’’ 

“Frogs!" exclaimed Mattie, in a horror- 
stricken voice. 

“Yes, frogs," said Esther; “good, are n't 
they?" 

“Very," answered Nell, calmly going on with 
her supper; "did you catch ’em, Esther?” 

The question was too ludicrous, and we burst 
into a hearty peal of laughter at the idea of 
our dignified school ma’am out in the swamp 
catching frogs. 

Then Esther explained that the family who 
had recently vacated the house were French— 
“sort of heathen,” Mrs. Parker says, that talked 
gibberish no Christian could understand, and 
ate reptiles and such outlandish things. “This 
morning a little boy called with some frogs 
which he expected to sell to them. He seemed 
greatly disappointed at not finding his custom¬ 
ers, and as the frogs were nicely prepared and 
put up with the greatest neatness, I ventured 
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to buy them myself. I have great faith iq 
French discernment in matters of appetite, and 
I really think this a dainty dish.” 

And so it was, as any one who relishes turtle 
soup or young poultry will agree, if they will 
make an unprejudiced trial. 

This was not all. Esther had inquired into 
the history of the boy, and learned that his 
father was a soldier, who went into battle at 
1 ittsburg Landing and was never heard from 
afterward. The family had been reduced by his 
loss from plenty to poverty, and only obtained 
a scanty support by the industry and ingenu¬ 
ity of the children. 

"I went to see them,” said Esther, “and 

found that one of the daughters is a cripple_ 

confined to her bed by hip disease, and sutl'ering 
more or less constantly. She is cheerful and 
uncomplaining, and helps to support the family 
by making a variety of fancy articles. She has 
learned the art of skeletonizing plants, and 
showed me some exquisite specimens that were 
completed. You know w hat extravagant prices 
they ask at Loudon’s for those specimens of ivy 
and passion-flower in glass cases. She has some 
full as beautiful, and some scamp is making a 
speculation out of her by purchasing them of 
her for only fifty cents each. I came right 
home and wrote to Loudon about her, and I 
lia\e no doubt he will take all she can prepare 
at a fair price.” 

Who stays at home to-morrow?” asked 
Mattie. 

We shall all stay,” said Esther, speaking 
“ as one having authority.” " Mrs. Parker says 
if we will make her a glass or two of jelly we 
may have all the rest of the currants for the 
soldiers, and we will pick them to-morrow.” 

As soon as the dew was dried from the bushes 
we went to work to gather the currants, and 
by noon had heaped almost every available dish 
with the beautiful fruit. In the afternoon we 
prepared it for drying, and made a quantity of 
jelly under the supervision of the minister’s 
wife, who came over with her baby and gave us 
the benefit of her experience. And this was 
the beginning of a new branch of our business, 
for at her suggestion we asked of several fami¬ 
lies the privilege of gathering a portion of their 
fruits for the soldiers, and never in a single in¬ 
stance were we refused. Then, as the season 
advanced, we found abundance of berries in the 
woods and pastures, whortleberries and the de¬ 
licious wild blackberry, free to every one who 
would take the trouble to gather them. So our 
stores increased continually, and no miser ever 
gloated over his gold with more delight than 
did we over our jellies, cordial, and dried fruit. 


We also carried to the hospital in our regular 
visits frequent rolls of bandages, towels, hand¬ 
kerchiefs, stockings, etc., partly of our own 
manufacture, and partly the result of collecting 
among the good people of the village. We 
found many who were ready to give, but the 
majority had come to look upon the hospital 
simply as a convenient market where they could 
obtain the highest of prices for any thing which 
they might wish to dispose of. In the good 
minister and his wife we found the most valua¬ 
ble of friends, and on the whole our Summer’s 
campaign was bo heartily enjoyed by us all, and 
so satisfactory in its results, that it was with 
real regret that we left the place of our retreat 
when the close of vacation summoned us again 
to our labors in the city. 

“ W hero on earth have you been all vaca¬ 
tion?” was the inquiry that greeted us, as one 
and another of our associates depicted the pleas¬ 
ures and gayeties of their various resorts. 

"In the country,” said Nell simply, not caring 
to invite either comment or criticism. 

“I should think so,” said dashing Louise 
Harvey, taking one of Mattie’s brown hands in 
her dainty white ones; “you look as if you had 
been making hay or planting.” 

“We have,” said Esther, and that was all we 
ever told tLem of our Summer’s adventures. 
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A SUXKEB’S ADVEHTUBES. 

BY EMILY BUXYIBGYOX BILLIE. 

I T was past the middle of June, and delight¬ 
ful visions of the long Summer vacation 
began to rise before the eyes of the weary 
teachers in the city schools of P. To some 
they were visions of pleasure excursions, from 
which they should bear away such memories 
of beauty and grandeur as should make bright 
the dull routine of another year of toil. To 
some they were visions of quiet and rest in 
homes that waited for them among preen hills 
and broad meadows, of gentle ministrations 
from loving hands and words of comfort from 
tender lips. 

We four girls—Mattie Grey, Nell Bowers, 
Esther Markham, and myself, Susan Little— 
sat in our common sitting-room at the board- j 
ing house on Elm-street ami consulted for the i 
twentieth time how we should spend vacation. ! 
There were no hpntes waiting for us, and our | 
empty purses forbade any mention of costly I 
recreation. ,j 

We had been drawn together four years 
before by our common misfortunes, having 
found ourselves left alone of all our fellow- 
teachers to drag out a dismal ten weeks in the 
stifling air of the city, and we then resolved 
to mend our fortunes. In that same dingy 
little room we enlered into a solemn compact 
to abjure kid gloves, fancy silks, charming em¬ 
broideries, and the whole catalogue of costly 
trifles, and devote the amount thus redeemed 
to the pur|»ose of rendering our vacations 
profitable to mind and body. 

Had we ever felt like drawing back? Some¬ 
times when our more fortunate friends pro¬ 
nounced us “shabby” in our attire; sometimes 
when lifted eyebrows said “miserly” at our 
refusal to subscribe to the fund for giving some 
well-fed alderman a gold-headed cane or a 
service of plate, but never when we stood 
with throbbing hearts where the Almighty hnd 
poured the floods of Niagara*from his hand, 


or, gazing down from mountain hights into 
valleys “ lair as the garden of the Lord,” saw 
the waters of the Blue Juniata twinkling •in 
the smoky light below. Never during the en¬ 
chanted days when we floated over the silvery 
waters of Lake George, or wandered, as in a 
dream of romance, among its lovely islands. 

But here was a new* Summer, that had come 
to us after a year of hard times—a year of 
war—and found us all impoverished. There 
hail been daily Calls lor help in behalf of those 
whom we all recognized as brothers, and we 
had gladly responded till we could do no more. 
We compared our cash accounts and found we 
had simply enough to pay our board at city 
prices till Ball. We looked in each other's 
faces blankly and waited fur suggestions. 

"We can go into the country," said Mattie, 
“and spend a quiet Summer in some farm¬ 
house where board-will be low.” 

"1 don’t want a quiet Summer,” said Esther 
Markham; “I don’t want to stay where peo¬ 
ple are going on in their old ways, and smiling, 
and feasting, and making merry, ns if there 
was no such thing as uur in the land. I want 
to see people that are in curnrst, people that 
are solemn. 1 wish we could go to the hospi¬ 
tals.” 

“ Let us go, then,” snid Nell Bowers, spring¬ 
ing up in her impulsive way; "there’s the 
hospital at B., that is n’t far." 

“ They would n’t take us as regular nurses,’' 
said 1. “we are too young and inexperienced; 
it would n’t pay to train us for so short a time, 
and how could we support ourselves with board i 
nearly double what it is here?” j 

“ You always have your douche of cold 
water ready for my enthusiasm, Susy,” said 
Nell, shrugging her shoulders with a comical 
grimace. 

“ It’s to be done in this way,” began Esther, 
quietly, as if her thoughts had never wandered 
from her first idea. She was a little, slendcr- 
looking body, with a low, even tone in talking, 
but we had all come to consider it a matter of 
course that Esther Markham was to decide all 
disputed questions for us. “We can go to the 
hospital at N. They need help there, for they 
are further away from any large jdace, and we 
can take board in the little village two miles 
below, go up every morning and return at 
night.” 

"Capital!” exclaimed Nell again. 

“And we are to walk there; to N., I mean,” 
said Esther, looking around at us all without | 
a shadow of a smile. 

“ To walk there 1” echoed Mattie and I, “ why, 
it is—no body knows how far.” 
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"Not much over a hundred miles," said 
Esther; “and why can’t we walk as well as 
men? Did n’t we walk up and down Mount 
Washington last Summer, and did n’t every 
gentleman in the party give out except Wil- 
lits?" 

“Of course, we can walk,” said Nell; “I 
should like to join a pedestrian excursion of 
all things. I did wish I was a boy last year ' 
when those Yale students were here on their 
route to the White Mountains, camping out 
in the woods and having such jolly times.” 

Three weeks from that day a small trunk 
was dispatched from the city of P. to the little 
village <>t L. Said trunk contained lour verv 
plain suits of clothing, and a few other articles 
which we deemed really indispensable for our 
Summer's use, and nothing more. The follow¬ 
ing morning before sunrise our pedestrian train 
of four got underway from a farm-house just 
out of the city, this being Mattie's suggestion 
to avoid the probability of a newspaper item 
entitled, “ Whims of ll’o/o it," or “*>'iuyiilar 
Frmk uf suutr of our Yoinof Loi/irs." 

Our traveling cost time consisted of a dress ! 
of stout gingham, short enough to clear the : 
foot comtortuhly without suggesting the need 
of pants; a capacious apron of brown linen j 
.tarnished with ample pockets: substantial boots 
of solt, thick leather: a long, loose sack of 
brown linen for an outside garment; and. to 
crown nil. a hat of dark straw, whose broad, 
shelving brim answered perlbctlv the purpose 
for which hats ought to be made, and shielded 
the face of ihe wearer from sun and rain. We 
had each of us a light, covered basket, contain¬ 
ing a simple lunch of fruit, biscuits, etc., which 
was to be resorted to in ease of need. 

With a merry good-bv to the friends who 
had entertained us through the night, we 
started oil our journey, it was lightsome 
traveling for a time a9 we trod the green 
country load for the first time in many years, 
with no fear of damp feet or dew-bedabbled 
skirts. Tangles of alder and wild roses tilled 
the ditches, festoons of bindweed, with its deli¬ 
cate cups of opal and pearl, dangled from the 
fences; clover-meadow’s were heavy with dew 
and fragrance, and bird-songs thrilled every¬ 
where with gladness. We saw the gates of the 
morning unfold, and the new day burst in its 
glory upon the sleeping world, and our hearts 
and lips sang Jubilate. 

Wulking was no new pastime with any of 
us. For the sake of economy we had long 
boarded at a distance from our schools that 
would have daunted many, and found the walk 
iu every respect a benefit, and the discipline i 


thus acquired had enabled us heartily to enjoy 
rambles and romps when others sank exhausted 
from fatigue. So we kept bravely on, without 
molesting the precious lunch till eleven o’clock 
found us approaching a large, red farm-house, 
which had been described to us as about eight 
miles from our starting-point. 

“ We will stop lu re to eat our dinner," said 
Esther, and we swung open the gate and 
marched in a solid phalanx toward the o[>en 
kitchen door. A woman was bending over the 
great co<.king-stove examining the progress of 
the dinner, which sent out savory odors through 
the steam which enveloped her, and she did 
not see us till we stood at the-threshold. 

" We would like to stop here atid rest a lit¬ 
tle while, and eat our dinner,” said Mattie, who 
chanced to be foremost. 

“I don't keep tareni, bless you!” answered 
the woman ali< r a stare of astonishment. 

“1 know,” said Mattie, "but we have brought 
our dinners; we only want to rest and get some 

Cool Water.” 

“O, ],iniirl:rrs, be ye? how far did ye 
come' 1 ” said the woman, wiping her hands and 
bringing forward miiiio chairs. 

“ From near 1’.," said Nell, dropping into a 
chair with a look that told how weary she 
was. 

“How did ye romo?” was the next query, 
as our questioner peered around for carriages. 

“Walked,” said Nell brieily, pulling.off her 
hat to fan herself. 

The woman looked from one to the other of 
us in amazement, and only repeated ejacula¬ 
tions of wonder till Esther said, “We are 
going quite a distance on business, and had no 
way to go except to walk; besides, we are used 
to walking and we like it.” 

“Well, if that does n’t beat all!” said the 
woman. “ I’ve beard tell that city gals was 
no account for walkin’. Yon can stop a bit if 
you like, and you \1 best go in the trout room; 
it’s middlin’ hot here.” 

£he opened the door into a large room, dark¬ 
ened with green paper-curtains, and, bidding 
us wait on ourselves, went back to hasten her 
dinner, lest "the im-n folks should have to 
wait for their victuals.” 

We felt greatly refreshed by a wash at the 
wooden pump out of doors, and then Nell sug¬ 
gested dinner, with a ravenous glance at her 
basket. 

“We are too tired,” said Esther; "wait and 
rest a little and we shall avoid headache." 

So we disposed ourselves as comfortably as 
possible on the chintz-covered lounge and in 
the old-fashioned arm-chairs, till presently a 
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loud Hast from & tin born announced to some 
distant mowers that dinner was ready. In a 
few moments there was a vigorous sploshing 
at the pump and the sound of men’s voices, 
and just as we commenced an attack upon our 
baskets of provisions our hostess came in with 
a cordial invitation to her table. 

" I do n’t suppose you 're used to our ways 
of livin’said she, "but I reckon a bit of 
lamb and a taste of garden sass would n’t hurt 
any of you after such a walk.” 

We looked at Esther, who accepted the in¬ 
vitation at once, and we were ushered without 
any further ceremony to the table, at which 
three stalwart men had already seated them¬ 
selves. Our hostess made a brief statement of 
the position of affairs as she understood them, 
and then devoted her energies to keeping the 
plates of her guests well furnished. I am sure 
we did ample justice to her hospitality, for the 
1 good woman could not at all appreciate the keen 
; relish with which we devoured her green peas 
and new potatoes—luxuries unheard of at that 
season by dwellers in second-class city board¬ 
ing-houses. 

" What do you do for a livin’?” asked one 
of the men at last. 

" We teach school,” answered Mattie. 

"All school ma’ams? You do n’t say!” was 
the response, accompanied by a look that satis¬ 
fied us that school ma’ams were above par in 
that vicinity. 

"Got any relations where you 're goin’?” 
was the next question. 

" Brothers,” replied Nellie, looking at Esther 
for confirmation. 

"We are going to N. to visit the hospital 
there and try to do something for the soldiers 
if they will let us,” said Esther Markham, 
looking in the woman’s face with her clear, 
grave eyes. 

"And you ’re goin’ to walk all the way?” 
she asked with a wondering face. 

"AH the way,” said Esther, smiling, and at 
that moment we were transfigured from strang¬ 
ers and wanderers to heroines, almost to saints. 

"My Joe is in the army,” said the woman 
with glistening eyes. " I’m thinking of him 
all the time mainly. I just thought to myself 
as I was shellin’ them peas what a master 
hand he used to be for green peas, and wishin’ 
I could see him set down and eat ’em again. 
I take it as a real providence that you stopped 
in.” 

The dinner was finished, the men went back 
to the hay-fields, and the woman hastened 
through her work and joined us in the front 
room. 6he was eager to talk of her Joe and 


hear all we could tell her of the soldiers; sn 
Esther gave her a full account of our occasional 
visits to the hospital down the river and to 
the city barracks. She told her how the wards 
were arranged, and how the poor boys lay in 
their narrow beds, cleanly and well cared for, 
yet pining for familiar faces and words of sym¬ 
pathy and cheer. She told her how one poor 
fellow had first laughed and then cried at 
learning that Mattie and I came from his far- 
off native State, and the good woman said, 
" dear sakes,” and drew her apron across her 
eyes. 

We staid till three o’clock, and then took our 
leave to go four miles further to the village of 
S., where we proposed to spend the night. 

"Be them kind of clothes fashionable in the 
city?” asked our hostess as we donned the rest 
of our attire. 

"No, ma’am,” said Nell,.frankly, "but we 
thought them suitable to our purpose.” 

"Well, I must say you’re the sensiblest- 
dressed persons I ’ve seen for many a day,” 
said the woman, “though I did think them 
hats looked sort of outlandish when 1 first see 
you.” 

We parted from her with hearty thanks for 
our entertainment, and were followed clear to 
the road with her earnest wishes of success to 
us and our undertaking. 

“ We have made a brilliant beginning at any 
rate,” said I as we went leisurely on our way; 
" did you feel any like a beggar, my ladv 
Markham, as you sat at dinner to-day—eating 
the peas and potatoes of charity?" 

“Not a bit,” was the earnest reply; “it was 
simple hospitality, as freely given and as 
frankly accepted as if we had been a party 
of knights and she a noble baron of the olden 
time.” 

And so, sauntering slowly onward through 
the Summer woods, we came into the pretty 
village just as the swallows were flying home 
to the eaves and the church windows all ablaze 
in the red light of sunset. 

We had not sought singularity in choosing 
our attire, yet wo knew it was peculiar enough 
to attract attention; so we made our wav as 
directly as possible to a quiet-looking inn that 
stood near the entrance of the principal street. 
There was a pleasant yard around it, though 
the fences were dilapidated, and sun and rain 
had removed every trace of inscription from 
the clumsy wooden sign that hung creaking 
from a great elm by the gate. A blow from 
the brass knocker brought to the door a young 
miss, who peered at us curiously from under a 
friz of short curls, worn in a boyish style over 
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her forehead. She readily promised us enter¬ 
tainment. and ushered us into a large room 
with painted floor, low ceiling, and huge fire¬ 
place, garnished with an armful of asparagus. 
There was something really comical in her 
lofty condescension toward us, and in the 
jaunty, self-satisfied air with which she thrust 
her hands into the pockets of her ruffled apron 
and sailed out of the room in quest of “paw,” 
as she styled her paternal ancestor. 

" My lady has been to the city," said Nell 
with a merry dance of her eyes; "she knows 
what tfyle is, and can see at a glance that we 
are not quality." 

The landlord himself made his appearance in 
a moment—a smooth-spoken, obsequious man, 
who protested he did not keep public house, 
but had retired from business years before; 
still the house was large, and he anil his 
daughter quite lonely, so they were always 
glad to accommodate a friend or so. The 
smooth stream of words might have flowed on 
all night, but was suddenly checked by Esther’s 
straightforward inquiries about rooms and sup¬ 
per. lie coufl give us a double room if we 
preferred, and supper would be ready in an 
hour. 

He fulfilled both promises, and, after dispos¬ 
ing of a very comfortable supper, we took pos¬ 
session of our upper chamber, the exact coun¬ 
terpart of the room below, with the addition 
of two large, white-covered boils, that looked 
so extremely stiff and spotless that Nell sug¬ 
gested that they looked "as if they were dead 
and laid out." 

The evening was delightful, but we were too 
weary to linger long with our admiration. We 
discussed for a moment the feasibility of re¬ 
moving the huge feather beds from the bed¬ 
steads, but weariness carried the day, and we 
plunged boldly in with the comforting reflec¬ 
tion, " it is only for one night." 

Alas, for human hopes and expectations, 
"since upon night so fair such awful mom 
could rise," for when we opened our sleepy 
eyes in the gray light of the early dawn, the 
very windows of heaven seemed to be opened, 
and the rain was pouring down in torrents. . 

"Now, then," said Mattie, jerking herself 
upright in the bed, and looking at Esther as 
if she considered her personally responsible for 
the position of affairs. 

"Into each life some rain must fall,” re¬ 
sponded Esther with a heroic attempt at a^ 
smile to help the quotation. 

" It’s going to be a long storm,” reported 
Nell, coming back from the window and climb¬ 
ing into bed again; “let ’a go to sleep, girls.” 


And we went to sleep to be wakened by a 
bell rung loudly at our very door, and after 
a deliberate toilet we went down to breakfast, 
not in exuberant spirits, but by no means 
desponding. Little Margery, as her father 
called her, radiant in a morning dress of the 
most elaborate style, dispensed our coffee with 
a shrug of her shoulders at the "miserable 
weather," and her "paw" dealt out some 
delicious mutton-chops with the encouraging 
remark that he " reckoned it had set in for a 
spell of weather." 

He seenfed determined to find out from what 
strange country we had strayed, and where we 
were going, and oddly enough selected Mattie 
for his source of information, probably because 
she was in appearance the most timid of the 
party; I am as sure he would as soon have 
thought of questioning the grand Mogul as 
Esther. Mattie stood the attack bravely, and 
replied with a series of smooth indefinities that 
did infinite credit to her Yankee entcness, and 
Nell came to her relief by interposing in every 
pause remarks and questions as utterly foreign 
to the matter as could be imagined, so that in 
the end our worthy host did not add largely 
to his stock of information. 

" Now, what is to be done?” was the ques¬ 
tion asked by lips and eyes as we shut the 
door of our room upon us after breakfast. 

“Stay here, of course, till the weather is 
favorable,” said Esther, "and in the mean time 
we will send for some yarn and knit stockings 
for the soldiers.” 

So we sent for yarn and needles, commenced 
four big blue stockings, and all that long day 
our needles clicked busily, our lips keeping 
time with laugh and song, and at evening we 
compared progress with eminent satisfaction. 
Nell carried off the palm by a full inch, and 
was declared winner accordingly. 

Strolling into the great sitting-room after tea 
wc made a grand discovery of a melodeon 
behind the door. Mattie took possession with 
a shout of delight, and after sundry fantastic 
performances, dropped with her low, sweet 
voice into that tender German song, 

" The long, long weary day." 

It always stirred me to the saddest depths of 
my soul, and no one ever sang it with a truer 
expression than Mattie. She kept on playing 
a sad, sweet melody after she had finished the 
song, and in the twilight I could see Nell’s 
bright eyes glistening with tears, while Esther 
stood with her forehead pressed against the 
window; no one knew whether she listened or 
not. 
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“What a solemn tune!” said Margery, com¬ 
ing into the room, “ do n't you kuow any 
dances?” 

Mattie dashed into a noisy polka, and rattled 
through a waltz or two, and then we all went 
up stairs with a simple “good-night” to little 
Margery. 

There was no promise of fair weather when 
we looked from our windows late that evening, 
but soon after midnight the storm wore itself 
out, a fresh breeze sprung up, and at sunrise 
there was nothing to mar the stainless blue of 
the sky save here and there a fleecv^loud sail¬ 
ing slowly away into the dim distance. 

" We can start as eoon as the ground dries a 
little,” said Esther; and so we did, after re¬ 
plenishing our baskets of lunch and paying a 
very moderate hotel bill. 

Our stay in town had been thoroughly noised 
abroad, as the weather and Margery’s house¬ 
hold duties admitted; so, as we passed through 
the streets, doors and windows were filled with 
curious faces peering out shyly or boldly at us. 

“ I declare,” said Nell, laughing, " this makes 
me think of the pilgrims passing through 
Vanity Fair. Do n’t you remember how dear 
old Bunvan' has it? ‘And behold, even as 
they entered into the fair all the people in the 
fair were moved, and the town itself in a 
hubbub about them; first, because these pil¬ 
grims were clothed in such raiment as was 
diverse from the raiment of any that traded at 
the fair. The people, therefore, made a great 
gazing upon them.”’ 

We all breathed more freely when we left 
the rows of white houses behind and came 
into the open road, where the fields were 
glowing and sparkling after the rain, and we 
joined heartily in Mattie’s merry song, 
u On foot I gayly take my way.” 

(to u COXTIXIED.) 
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A TRIP: WITH AN ADVENTURE. 


Ten years ht.vo witnessed great 
changes and improvements in the in¬ 
terior, and especially in tho north-west¬ 
ern portion of Pennsylvania. Where 
now the iron rail is laid, and the loco¬ 
motive roars and shrieks like an im¬ 
prisoned fiend through the echoing woods 
and hills, I travelled with a buggy, when 
even the possibility of a railroad seemed 
to bo an absurdity. Four days of hard 
driving brought me to a point now 
reached by l’ailroad in losg than one, 
including stoppages and connections. 
Much of that country is still a wilder¬ 
ness, and so far as cultivation is con¬ 
cerned, it will over remain one; but 
tho timber, tho coal, and tho oil, which 
are productions on tho route, will bo 
gathered and turned into—I had almost 
snid gold—but now tho word is, green¬ 
backs. 

My tour was not ono of pleasure or of 
pastimo. It was ono of business, and-1 
was travelling against time. On tho 
second day out I reached Potter’s Fort, 
and, counting distaficos, I became con¬ 
vinced that, instead of resting on Sun¬ 
day, the badness of tho roads would 
force mo to travel on that day, if my 
destination was to bo made by tho time 
I must absolutely bo there. I shall 
avail myself of some notes made at the 
time, and I do so tho more willingly, be¬ 
cause I desire to enablo persons to com¬ 


pare now and then. From Potter’s 
Fort I crossed the mountains to Bclle- 
fontc, the county-scat of Centro County, 
and about tho centre of the Common¬ 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

‘ In this County they burn bitumin¬ 
ous coal altogether, and in Bellefonto 
they tell mo it costs them, counting 
waste and dirt, from seven to ten dol¬ 
lars per ton. In Milesburgh, something 
nearer to tho banks, it costs sixteen 
cents per bushel, and it is calculated 
that twenty-eight bushels make a ton. 
It is not so good an articlo for stoves as 
tho anthracite , not keeping fire so well, 
requiring more attention, as well as be¬ 
ing more dirty—in addition to which, it 
has to my olfactories a very unpleasant 
smell.’ 

As to tho smell, I have since got bet¬ 
tor acquainted with tho peculiar odor, 
and do not find it so disagreeable as for¬ 
merly ; but I account for that fact upon 
tho hypothesis that a man can get used 
to any thing. When anthracite was 
first introduced into tho bituminous 
region, a certain shopkeeper was in¬ 
duced to purchase a ton; but, not know¬ 
ing tho nature of the articlo, found him¬ 
self utterly unable to do any thing with 
it. Finally, in despair, ho offered any 
man who would make his stovo red-hot 
with it, fifty dollars. A man from bo- 
low, on hand at this time, accepted 
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tho offer and made the money, though 
the peculiar mnke of tho bituminous 
stove is not favorable to anthracite coal. 

I started from Milesburgh early in 
tho morning, having a drive of about 
fifteen miles to a place called tho Snow- 
shoe. It was high noon when I got 
there. Such rascally roads I never saw 
before; and ns if • to mnko it more pro¬ 
voking, every house you come to is a 
toll-home. I vented my anathemas un¬ 
sparingly on the whole •tribe of people 
who had any thing ,f to do with these 
roads. In fact, they had rapidly been 
losing all appearnnee of a pike, and now 
looked much more like a sucker, for it 
was almost impossible for my horses to 
pull their feet out of tho mud, it was so 
deep and sticky. 

Commend mo to a woman for a toll- 
gate keeper. Let one specimen suffice: 
‘ Well, madam,’ said I, as she stuck an 
uncombed head out of the door,.‘how 
much is to pay ?’ She surveyed me and 
my outfit for a minute or two, and then 
asked: ‘ For goin* through only wonst, or 
twist?’ ‘Onlyonce,’1 answered. ‘Don’t 
you mean to come back this way ? ’ que¬ 
ried she. ‘ I can’t tell,* I replied. ‘ Well, 
may be you won’t come back this way,’ 
she drawled out after another good look 
at myself and rigging; ‘ It’s three cents 
for goin’ through wonst.’ Whereupon 
I laid the three Jersey dollars in her 
unwashed hand and departed. 

At tho Snowshoc, bituminous coal costs 
four cents a bushel; at the banks it can 
be bought for three. It is said to bo of 
an excellent quality and in immense 
quantities. 

From tho Snow-shoe I drove to tho 
Cartlmus, and there, at tho premises of 
tho old Dutchman after whom the place 
is named, crossed tho west branch of 
tho Susquehanna. 

During the previous afternoon’s drivo, 
for it was about dusk as I crossed, I 
saw a boy coming along a sort of bridle¬ 
path, and lie struck tho road just as I 
came to tho place. Tired of riding alone, 
I asked him to get up, which ho very 
readily did. Ho was a sharp lad of 


twelve or thirteen years, and professed 
to know all about tho surrounding coun¬ 
try and people. I inquired about a 
stopping-placo for the night, and ho in¬ 
formed me that ho had an undo who 
kept a tavern about five miles beyond 
tho Cartlmus, that it was a first-rate 
place to stop, and that I would bo well 
and kindly entertained. Shortly after 
ho had impressed mo with tho import¬ 
ance of passing the only other house be¬ 
tween tho river and ‘my uncle’s, ho 
desired me to put him off, and ho struck 
into another bridle-path, which, so far 
ns I could see, led into tho interminable 
forest. 

My friend had somewhat overdone his 
business; and I had serious misgivings 
whether his uncle’s house was the prop¬ 
er place for mo to stop. I catnc to tho 
conclusion that if tho first house looked 
at all like living, I would trust my luck 
thero instead. I was glad to find, when 
I reached it about nine o'clock at night, 
very tired and hungry, that it was now, 
painted white, and, so far ns I could see, 
every thing about it neat and good, in¬ 
cluding fencing, stabling, sheds, etc. 
My call was answered by a man about 
forty-fivo years of ago, who was the pro¬ 
prietor. lie showed mo into a pleasant 
room, took my team and cared for it; 
and in tho mean while, a very motherly 
looking woman came in to inquiro about 
supper, which was soon served. It was 
a meal to which I yet look back with 
satisfaction, so different from my expec¬ 
tations in that region. Tho bed and tho 
breakfast were equally nice and good. 

It was Sunday morning. Instead of 
being at my destination, a day and a half 
would be yet required to reach it, and I 
prepnred to go on. I inquired of my 
host for stopping-places, and especially 
of ‘my uncle's. Ho gavo mo a very 
bad account of it; and I have every rea¬ 
son to believo it was not exaggerated; 
for on reaching it, I saw about tho house, 
©Yen at that early hour, twelve or fifteen 
drunken men, with guns and dogs, and 
every indication that the traveller who 
stopped there might remain. 
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Tho distanco to tho first place at 
which it was, in the opinion of my en¬ 
tertainer, prudent to stop, was n day’s 
drive, the roads being so heavy that not 
more than thirty, or at most, forty miles 
could be made. 

It was tho most dreary and fearful 
ride I ever had. For more than fifteen 
miles of it there was not a single habita¬ 
tion. You are surrounded by a dense 
forest, with scarce a living thing to 
break the monotony of the awful silence. 
You are alone with those grand old 
trees, whose tops have towered to heav¬ 
en for generations of men, and which 
seem yet to bo in tho green vigor and 
growth of youth. What, thought I, is 
man compared with these surroundings? 
His little life is rounded by a sleep. Ho 
boasts his three score years and ton, but 
lives scarce half‘of that; while these 
trees, defying tho storm, and wooing tho 
breeze, have stood for hundreds of years. 

The houses in this country are no 
great boautios, to be sure, but after trav¬ 
elling for half a day in the wilderness, 
you begin to want to sec one, neverthe¬ 
less. 

I arrived in Caledonia, on Bonnet’s 
Branch of the Sinnamahoning, about 
four o’clock on Sunday afternoon. I 
stopped at tho only tavern in the place, 
ordered horses to bo fed, and something 
to eat for myself directly, ndding that I 
wanted to go further that night; for 
Caledonia was not to bo my stopping- 
place. 

Tho landlord promptly replied that I 
could not go on that night; that the 
mountain I had to ascend was one glib 
of ice, and my team could nover get up it. 
I inquired for a blacksmith, and being 
informed where I could find one, set out 
to hunt him, while my horses were feed¬ 
ing nnd my supper preparing. 

I found the blacksmith, but ho flatly 
refused to sharpen a shoo that night. 
Neither persuasion nor money could in¬ 
duce him to go to work; and I returned 
to tho tavern in a more uncomfortable 
state of mind than I cared to own. Half 
a dozen hard-looking customers were 


seated in the bar-room. I gave mine 
host, perforce, my whip, cloak, and car¬ 
pet-bag, and seated myself by tho stove. 
It was early March. Supper was an¬ 
nounced, and a hard one it was. After 
I had eaten what I could, I returned to 
tho bar-room, the only place I saw to 
sit in, and again seating myself, con¬ 
tinued my cogitations. 

Presently one of tho company asked: 
‘ How far are you going, stranger ? ’ 

‘ I am going to Ridgeway,’ I replied, 
desperately, believing that perhaps, upon 
the whole, tho truth was the best. 

‘ Going out to buy coal-lands, I sup¬ 
pose.' 

‘ No, sir, I am not going out to buy 
coal-lands.’ 

‘ Oh I ’ said ho, with a kind of a hitch 
up, ' now I think, tho Treasurer’s land 
sales come off to-morrow, perhaps you 
arc going to look after wild lands ? ’ 

‘ No, sir, I am not going to speculate 
in wild lands.’ 

There was a pause, but presently ho 
returned to tho attack with: 

‘ If you want a few lumber-rafts, I 
think you can buy them as cheap hero 
as you can anywhere along tho stream.’ 

‘ Yes, I suppose so,’ I answered, 1 but 
I am not going to purchase any lumber.' 

The conversation flagged, and tho 
landlord presently came to tho rescuo 
with a new subject, and I was apparent¬ 
ly forgotten. Subsequently I entered 
into general conversation with them, nnd 
endeavored to put myself at ease among 
them. About nine o'clock I went to 
bed, and when I came to examine my 
room, tho door thereof had not even a 
latch, lot alone a lock or a bolt. Tho 
questions of my friends down-stairs had 
started some very unpleasant thoughts; 
and as I nevor carried any weapon more 
dangerous than a pocket-knife, I first 
thought to push tho bed against tho 
door; but upon examining tho window, 
I found it to open on a shed-roof, which 
was not more than eight feet from tho 
ground; I therefore concluded that tho 
difference of entry was immaterial, and 
closing the door with*a piece of shinglo 
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stuck into the keep of a broken bolt, 
went calmly (?) to my rest. 

Now, you know, I was not killed on 
that occasion. I was not even disturb¬ 
ed, and slept like a rock all night. In 
the morning, the blacksmith roughed 
my horses, I went on to Ridgeway, com¬ 
pleted my business; and praising the 
bridge that had carried mo safely over, 
returned to Cnlcdonia and staid there 
again over night. Thcnco I made 
my way home ns rapidly as possible, 
and it was in its vicinity that the singu¬ 
lar circumstance happened, which I shall 
proceed to relate. 

I was persuaded thnt my dangers were 
over. So far they had been imaginary, as 
I now could see. I was reaching points, 
habitations, and persons whom I knew, 
and felt at my case. Less than one 
day’s drive from home, I arrived at a 
hotel where I had passed many a night, 
all of whoso people and arrangements I 
knew, and where I proposed now to 
spend the night. As it happened, there 
were no strangers about the house, and 
I retired to rest at the usual hour. The 
day had been very fine and warm, and 
I throw open the window and door, and, 
thus securing a current of fresh air 
through the room, got into bed. 

I had occupied the same bed and 
room frequently, and lying there resting 
myself, I heard the sounds of the re¬ 
tiring family and servants gradually dy¬ 
ing away, and presently the whole houso 
was buried in profound silence. 

Still I lay awake, and imperceptibly 
there stole over mo a feeling, sensation, 
or idea, call it what you will, which 
seemed to impress mo with the notion 
that I ought to get up and shut the door 
of my room. The thing was so uttorly 
absurd, that I fought against tho con¬ 
clusion for an hour. But during that 
whole time, there was constantly in¬ 
creasing pressure upon my mind that 
tho door must bo shut. I cannot put in 
language any intelligible idea of tho in¬ 
fluence which possessed me. Coming 
from nowhere, induced by nothing I had 
scon or heard, happening at a place 


where I was familiar with every thing, 
the sensation was of tho most extraor¬ 
dinary character. 

At length I succumbed to it—I got 
up and quietly shut tho door—as quiet¬ 
ly as I could, the noise being scarcely 
perceptible to myself. I returned to 
bed. 

I bad not lain five minutes, when tho 
very same mental pressure seemed to bo 
burning into my brain tho impression 
that the door must be locked. Against 
that conclusion I fought valiantly and 
vehemently; but in spile of me, the im¬ 
pression grew more and more distinct, 
and tho impulse to get up and shut tho 
door absolutely irresistible. 

Half ashamed of an action I could not 
help performing, but which I thought to 
be an useless and silly one, I got up as 
noiselessly as possible and stepped to 
the door. It was a patent arrangement, 
and bolted by letting a dead-fall upon 
the latch. With tho utmost caution, I 
let down the dead-fall, and stood there 
pressing it with my thumb, so ns to se¬ 
cure tho object. 

While I still stood in that position, I 
distinctly heard a person in bare or in 
stocking-feet appvoach tho door, stop, 
and tho next moment quietly take hold 
of the outside handle and attempt to lift 
the latch. It turned slightly beforo 
reaching the catch, was pressed hard 
against it when reached, as I could per¬ 
ceive, then slowly and noiselessly tho 
handle'was turned back to its natural 
position. Three several and distinct at¬ 
tempts were made, and then, with tho 
same stealthy tread, tlio footsteps stole 
away into silenco. 

When no sound was any longer per¬ 
ceptible, I once more pressed tho dead¬ 
fall firmly upon tho latch, and flinging 
myself upon my knees, offered up most 
unfeigned thanks for what I could not 
help believing now, was a special provi¬ 
dential intervention in my behalf. I had 
a largo sum of money with me, but not 
a soul in that house, that I am awnro of, 
had any knowledge of tho fact. Whether 
I had been followed and only overtaken 
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there, or whether the attempt was simply I shall not speculate on tho facts 
an experiment, I could never determine, above set forth. Thero are various ex- 
I slept tho balauco of tho night with- planations, and each man will adopt that 
out any fear, and at breakfast in the which agrees with his theory of tho 
morning no stranger was at tho table or «phenomenon. Tho narrative is tho 
about tho premises. I asked no ques- naked truth; nothing is embellished, 
tions of any body, but paid my bill and nothing added, and nothing omitted, 
wont on my way rejoicing. 
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AN ADVBNTURE IN TOE ALPS. 

Professor Tyndall sends to the London Tiroes 
a narrative of a rather exciting adventure in the 
Alps. On the 3rd of July he and two friends, 
with a couple of guides, Jenni and Walter, as¬ 
cended the Piz Morteratch. The ascent was 
accomplished safely; but not the descent, which 
was made along the Morteratch glacier. 

We at length readied the point at whioh it 
was necessary to gait onr morning’s track, and 
immediately afterwards got upon some steep 
rooks, which were rendered slippery here and 
thero by the water which triokled over thorn. 
To our right was a broad couloir, whioh wn9 
once filled with snow, but this had been melted 
and refrozen, so as to expose a sloping all of ice. 
We were all tied together at this timo in the 
following order: Jenni led, I came next, then 
my friend U., an intrepid mountaineer, then his 
friend L. t and last of all, Walter, the guide. 
After descending the rocks for a time, Jenni 
turned and asked me whether I thought it bet¬ 
ter to adhere to them, or to try the ice slope to 
our right. I pronounced in favor of the rocks, 
but he seemed to misunderstand me, and turned 
towards the couloir, lie out steps, reached 
the enow, and descended carefully along it, all 
following him apparently in good order. 

After a little time he stopped, turned, and 
looked upward at the last three men. He 
said something about keeping carefully in the 
tracks, adding that a false step might detach an 
avalanohe. The wofd was scarcely uttered, 
when I heard the sound, of a fall behind me, 
then a rush, and in the twinkling of an eye my 
two friends and their guide, all apparently en¬ 
tangled together, whirled past me. I suddenly 
planted myself to resist their shook, but in an in¬ 
stant was in their wake, for their impetus 
was irresistible. A moment after, Jenni was 
whirled away, and then all of us fonnd our¬ 
selves 'riding downwards with uncontrollable | 
speed on the baok of an avalanche, which a 
single slip had originated. 'When thrown 
down by the jerk of tne rope, I turned prompt¬ 
ly on my faoe and drove my baton through tne 
moving snow, seeking to anchor it on the iee 
underneath. I had held it firmly thna for a 
few seconds, when 1 came into collision with 
some obstaole, and was rudely tossed through 
the air, Jenni at the 'same time being shot 
down upon me. Both of us here lost our ba¬ 
tons. We had, in fact, been earned over a ore- 


vasse, bad hit its lower edge, our great velocity 
causing us to bo pitched boyond it. 

1 was quite bewildered for a moment, but im¬ 
mediately righted myself, and could see those 
in fnut of me half buried in the snow, and 
jolted from side to'side by the ruts among 
which they wero passing. Suddenly I saw them 
tumbled over by a lurch of the avalanohe, and 
immediately afterwards found myself imitating 
their motion. This wse caused by a second 
crevasso. Jenni knew of its existence and 
plunged right into it—a brave and manful act, 
but for the time unavailing. He is over thir¬ 
teen stone iu weight, and thought that by 
jumpiim into the chasm, a strain might be put 
upon the rope sufficient to oheck the motion. 
He was, however, violently jerked out of the fis¬ 
sure, and alm< et squeezed to death by the pres¬ 
sure of the rope. A long slope was below us, 
which led directly downwards to a brow where 
the glacier suddenly fell-into a declivity of ice. 
At the base of this declivity the glacier was 
out by a series of profound chasms, and towards 
these we were now rapidly borne. The three 
foremost men rode upon tho forehead of the ava¬ 
lanche, and were, at times, almost wholly im¬ 
mersed in the snow, bat the moving layer was 
thinner behind, and Jenni rose incessantly, and 
with desperate energy, drove his feet into the 
firmer substance underneath. His voice shout¬ 
ing “ Halt I Halt!” was the only one beard du- 
ing the descent. 

A kind of condensed memory, such as that 
described by people who have narrowly escaped 
drowning, took possession of me, and I thought 
and reasoned with preternatural clearness as I 
rushed along. Our start, moreover, was too 
sudden, and tho excitement too great, to permit 
of the development of terror. The slope at one 
place became less ateep, the speed visibly 
slackened, and we thought wo wero coming to 
rest; the avalanche, however, crossed the brow 
which terminated this gentler slope and regain¬ 
ed its motion. Here II. threw his arms round 
his friend, all hope for the time being extin¬ 
guished, while I grasped my belt and struggled 
for an instant to detach myself. Finding this 
difficult, 1 resumed the pull upon the rope. 
My share in tho work was, I fear, infinitesimal, 
bnt Jenni’s powerful Btrain made itself felt at 
last. Aided, probably, by a slight ohange of 
inclination, bo brought the whole to rcBt within 
a short distance of tho chasms over which, had 
we preserved our speed, a few seconds would 
have carried us. Nods of us suffered serious 
damage. He emerged from the snow with his 
forehead bleeding, but the wound was superfic¬ 
ial. Jenni had a bit of flesh removed from his 
hand by collision against a stone; the pressure 
of the rope bad left blaok welts on my arms, 
and wo all experienced a tingling sensation 
over the hands, like that produced by incipient 
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frost-bite, which continued for several days. I 
found a .portion of my watch-chain hanging 
round my neok, another portion in my pooket— 
the watch itself was gone. 

On tho 16th of August Professor Tyndall 
mado an expedition in quest of his watch, 
which was found after a rather perilous 
search. “ It had remained eighteen days in 
the avalanohe, but the application of the key 
at onco restored it to life, and it has gone with 
unvarying regularity ever since.” 
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AX EAR-RING: 

—OK,— 

THE BURGLAR OF THORNY COTTAGE. 

nr ITESTEK STAXHOPE. 


ISS KATHERINE LAS- 
CELLES had been spend- 
Ing some weeks at,—well, 
at a fashionable watering- 
place, which it is not best 
to more particularly desig¬ 
nate, and was preparing to 
depart for her dty homo, 

* thereby proving, as young 
Noddle remarked, that the 
astronomers are quite cor- 
rect as to the southerly 
declination of the sun’s 

• orbit In winter, when she 
received one morning the 
following note: 

“Niece Katuzrixe:— 
You may very possibly have forgotten, or have found 
It inconvenient to remember, that you have an old 
aunt living within ten miles of the Spa where you 
have been dissipating the last three weeks. Such is 
the case, however, and if my brother’s child has any 
desire to see her lather’s only sister, she shall be wel¬ 
come at Thorny Cottage any day after this, for a 
week. Lucxetxa Lascelles.” 

“ The fruit should be sweet to excuse so rough and 
astringent a rind. X will go and taste it,” r emar ked 
Miss Lascelles to herself, ns she folded the note and 
tossed It upon the table. 

“Josephine,” continued she to her maid who enter¬ 
ed at the moment, “you will put up a few of my 
plainest dresses and some other things in the hot-bor. 
I am going to spend a few days with my aunt some 
miles from here.” 

“And am I to go with you. Miss Lascelles?” in¬ 
quired the soubrette, somewhat dolefully. 

’“No,'you may stay here with Mrs. Blanchard. I 
shall not need you, and I do not think my aunt would 
expect me to bring any one.” 

“Very well, miss,” said Josephine, and her mis¬ 
tress leaving her to begin her preparations, went 
herself to look for her chaperone, Mrs. Blanchard, 
and mention the contemplated plan. 

That elegant dame was very well content to await 
the movements of her charge, not sorry to see so 
powerful a luminary depart even temporarily from a 
firmament where the elder lady preferred to shine 
alone. 

Miss Lascclles arrived the next evening at Thorny 
Cottage, and was received by her aunt with a sort of 
frozen cordiality, which, under the influence of the 
subtle charm of Katherine's manner, voice and queen¬ 
ly beauty, soon thawed into a genial and affectionate 
warmth. The two ladies parted that night mutually 
pleased with each other, and the next were sworn 
friends and confidants. 

The third evening arrived, and Ana, the neat and 
efficient maid-of-all-work. bringing in the tea tray, 
brought with 11 a message that a man wished to speak 
with her mistress in the kitchen. 

Miss Lascclles went out, and alter a few moments 
returned with a look of perplexity upon her hand¬ 
some lace. 

44 Now, Katy,” began she, when Ann had departed 
and shut the door, 44 this Is bad. Poor little Mrs. 
.£5 my, of whom I was speaking to you, is worse, and 
they have sent to ask if I can come and sit up with 
her to-night. Then Ann has had the promise for a 
month of going home to-night to meet her lather who 
Is coming from the army on a short furlough. She 
mustn’t be disappointed, and I don’t see how to re¬ 
fuse the Grays. But you can’t stay here alone, and 


what shall Ido with you? Suppose you come with 
mo, and I will ask for a bed for you.” 

“ 0, no, aunt, I shouldn’t like to do that at all, and 
there is no need of it. Indeed I am not In the least 
afraid of staying alone, and on the whole should quite 
enjoy it. Iam never timid, and there will be some¬ 
thing a little novel in the experience. Please don’t 
trouble yourself about me another moment; and 
above all don’t think of keeping Ann at home. She 
was talking this morning whilo she made up my 
room, about the little festival they were to have in 
honor of her lather’s return, and I would not have 
her miss it for anything. You and she will both be 
here early in the morning, I suppose.” 

44 O, yes, by daylight,” said Miss Laacelles, with an 
air of relief: “And if really you don’t mind,—to be 
sure I shouldn’t think of being frightened myself; 
and have, in fact, passed several nights here quite 
alone, but I didn’t know about you.” 

44 The Laacelles were never a timid race,” said Miss 
Katy, with a proud smile, and her aunt replied as 
proudly: 

44 No, that they were not, man, woman or child of 
them; and I am glad, niece, to see the family spirit 
so heartily kept up.” 

Soon after tea Ann’s smiling face appeared at the 
parlor door to bid good-by, and as she passed down 
the gravel walk leading from the cottage to the high¬ 
way the tones of a base voice were distinctly to be 
heard mingling with her own. 

44 There’s John Mann again!” exclaimed Miss Las¬ 
cclles, half indignantly, half mirthfully. “And that 
pretty fool of a maid of mine wont be content till she 
has given up a good home and a good service for the 
situation of drudge to a laboring man, and nurse to 
his children. They are all alike, these girls—but for 
that matter they only take after their mistresses.” 
And Miss Lascclles looked with comic wrath toward 
hex niece, adding: 

“Now if you only knew it, a young woman like you 
is a thousand times better off than she would be in 
the best marriage she could possibly make. But you 
wont believe It, not you. Like all the rest of them, 
you will be rushing into the arms of some horrid male 
creature who will neglect you and break your heart, 
just as Ann’s husband will overwork her strength, 
and break her head.” 

“Iam twenty-four and still unmarried,” said Katy, 
gaily. “And X wjll certainly remember your warning 
for the future, d«fer aunt, and heed It—” 

“As carefully as girls usually heed an old maid’s 
warning against matrimony,” retorted the aunt, as 
she left the room to exchange her elegant black silk 
dress for one better suited to the work she had in 
hand. Half an hour later she reappeared in the 
drawing-room shawled and hooded. 

“Now, child,” said she, “ you had better come and 
fasten the front door after me. I have been round 
myself to see that all the others and tho windows are 
fast, so you need not trouble about them. The Gray’s 
gardener has come over for me with a lantern, for the 
night is as dark as your eyes, my dear.” 

“And as dry,” returned Miss Lascclles, coming to 
the door and standing a moment on the step to watch 
the glimmer of the lantern as her aunt trudged 
sturdily down the path preceded by tho gardener. 

“ Suona la tromba ,” hummed Katy, os she turned 
to rc-cuter tile house, and locked the door. 

Then she went to the piano and struck out the 
spirited melody with a vigorous touch, sending her 
clear soprano voice thrilling through the house until 
every echo, roused from its first nap and starting 
broad awake, sent back the rich notes in a hundred 
different tones. 

It was quite two hours before the concert ended, 
and then Miss Lascclles suddenly discovered that the 
fire had burned down and that she was cold. Careful 
Ann had, however, provided a neat pile oflogs beside 
the hearth, and the young lady with a little trouble 
laid some of these across the great brass andirons, 
coaxed the calls into a blaze, and then seated herself 
to enjoy it. The wind had risen and now began to 
moan drearily thro ugh the fir plantation close at bond. 


1 aad to whistle ominously down the empty chimneys, 
and through distant keyholes and passages of the 
quiet house; but, although Miss Laacelles noticed it 
as disagreeable, her excellent nerves declined to be in 
the least troubled, and after listening awhile she went 
to the bookcase and looked for some Interesting vol¬ 
ume to help off the rest of tho evening. 

“Remarkable Criminal Trials,” murmured she, 
reading the title of a little book in a by-comcr, and 
with a smile of amusement at her own selection, she 
took it down and seated herself to its examination. 

The ghastly narratives soon absorbed her entire at¬ 
tention, and even while shuddering with horror she 
found herself unable to resist the ugly fosclnatiou 
banging about them, and read on and on. until the 
great hall dock solemnly struck eleven,, and Miss 
Laacelles, glancing up from the fearful page she hod 
just finished, for the first time wished she were not 
quite alone in the house, or that at least she was safely 
up stairs and asleep. She closed the book and drew 
her chair a little nearer to the hearth, for an agueish 
chill was creeping through every nerve, and it was 
with an effort that sho restrained the • chattering of 
her teeth. 

At this moment a slight noise in one of the outer 
rooms attracted her attention. It was very like the 
motion of a window sash, gently raised, and then as 
gently lowered. 

44 It is imagination!” said Miss Lascelles aloud, but 
neverthelessshe listened attentively. The next sound 
was that of distant footsteps, at first vague and un¬ 
certain, then more decided. Then a door leading 
from the kitchen Into the bock hall was opened and 
shut, and then the slow, firm tread of a man’s feet 
came slowly through the front hall, and paused just 
outside the parlor door. 

Miss Lascelles had clasped her white hands very 
firmly together in her lap, but her handsome face did 
not blanch, nor did her shadow tremble on the wall 
as she quietly sat, her gaze fixed steadily upon the 
door, the light of fire and lamp flashing back from 
her dark eyes. 

The handle turned slowly, very slowly, os slowly 
the door opened, and a tall, dork figure, its face 
covered by a black mask, stood upon the threshold. 

Still Miss Lascelles neither spoke nor moved, only 
the white hands contracted upon each other until a 
great drop of blood started beneath tho pressure of 
the diamond on one of the slender fingers, and the 
dark eyes flashed back the lamp light and the fire 
light stni more strongly and undauntedly. 

The masked figure stood for quite a moment look¬ 
ing as steadily atherasshe looked at him, then quiet¬ 
ly closed the door, advanced to the hearth, and 
standing with one arm lightly leaned upon the mantel¬ 
shelf, said: 

“Youare quite right not to be alarmed at my 
entrance, m a d am. I wish you no harm whatever 
personally, and when I tell you that I need such 
jewels and moneyas you have about you, more than 
you do, I am quite sure you will be glad to give them 
tome.” 

Miss Lascelles breathed more freely. Only a bur¬ 
glar, after all! She felt quite competent to cope with 
him, nay, to foil him. After an instant of considera¬ 
tion, she quietly said: 

“ My jewels are principally up stairs. I will get 
them for you.” 

She rose as she spoke and went toward the door, 
but with a rapid movement the robber placed himself 
before her, saying with a mocking laugh: 

“ My dear young lafiv, you are very cool, butdonot 
fancy you wOl so easily elude me. YTc will go to¬ 
gether, and look for the jewels, and until I leave the 
house I must beg you not to attempt to leave me for 
an instant. You must be bo well accustomed to simi¬ 
lar petitions for your society, that this cannot sound 
Btrango to you.” 

At last Miss Lascelles turned pale. There was In 
this man’s voice such power, such resolve; he had 
such evident faith In himself, such an audacious de¬ 
termination to control her own movements, that the 
haughty spirit of the young lady for one Instant 


quailed, and she sank upon a chair white and trem¬ 
bling. Tho burglar offered his hand. 

“Allow me to lead you to a seat by the fire,” said 
he, gently. 

Without touching the proffered hand. Miss Las¬ 
celles rose and returned to her former seat. The 
burglar drew * chair to the other side of the hearth, 
and put a well shaped foot toward the fixe. 

“The night I 3 chilly,”said he; “I am glad you 
have a fire.” Then taking from the floor the volume 
Katy hod let fall, he read the title .and laughed mer¬ 
rily. 

“What an odd coincidence,” said he, “ that you 
should bo reading Criminal Trials at the very moment 
when I entered. If only you were able to capture 
me now, and hand me over to justice, there would be 
a Criminal Trial of this very case. They would call 
It ‘The Commonwealth vs.’—what name would they 
finish with, I wonder. Can you guess?” 

“ One which, to judge by your appearance, should 
never have been so disgracefully published,” said 
Miss Lascelles, severely. 

“Ah, then I moke a fhvoroble impression upon 
you? X am. too happy,” said the man, maliciously. 

“ Favorable? I have far less charity for one, who 
having been taught better things, deliberately taros 
from virtue and selects vice, than for the vulgar thief 
whose ignorance and necessities ore his powerful 
advocates.” 

44 Boldly spoken and well,” said the burglar, and 
after a pause added, gently: 

“And yet you misjudge me. To be sure I have 
been taught, hut knowledge Is not always virtue. 
Have you never heard of a cultivation whose is 

to develop tho worse instead of the better side of 
human nature?” 

“ The knowledge of good and evil is tho foundation 
of all knowledge,” said Miss Laacelles. “No man 
con think upon any subject without finding the simple 
question of right and wrong at its foundation.” 

There was a pause, and Katy, stealing a glance at 
the burglar, saw that he was looking steadily at the 
fire. Her hopes rose, and she said: 

“Now I am sure you will not ho so base as, to rob 
this house. It belongs to a lady who uses all the 
means she can spore from her own simple living for 
the good of others. To steal from her is to steal from 
the poor. It is to *ob starving women and children, 
of food, to extinguish the fire upon the hearth of the 
feeble and helpless, to strip the clothes from the backs 
of shivering creatures who will die without them. 
Con you do this?" 

She spoke with a passion of entreaty and reproach 
very rare to her calm voice, and fixed her fearless 
eyes full upon those others glittering through the 
eyeholes of the mask. Perhaps in nil her life Kathe¬ 
rine Lascelles had never looked so regally beautiful 
as at that moment, and the eyes behind the mask 
were keen and appreciative ones. TThen the burglar 
spoke, however, it was to answer, in a plaintive 
voice: 

“But I am also hungry, and thirsty, and cold. 
Have yon no compassion for me, you who have so 
much for others?” 

“ If you cannot supply your needs by honest labor, 
beggary is better than robbery,” salil bliss Lascelles, 
coldly. 

“ Nay* not so contemptuous! "What of Elm who 
1 cannot dig, to beg he is ashamed ’?” 

“ He Bhould be still more ashamed to steal.” 

14 You slay me with your scornful wit. But & re¬ 
partee is not a supper, a homily Is not wine. I sub¬ 
mit, however. 1you, foir lady, to give me food 
and drink, aud allow me for a little longer to enjoy 
the warmth of this fire. Then I will go ” 

“"Without robbery?” asked bliss Lascelles, hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

“ Do not ask me now. Trust a little to my honor,” 
said the robber. 

“ Your honor!” 

“Yes, my honor* And do not undo the good you 
may have wrought In me by such scornful doubt of 
Its existence. Don’t you know that honor above all 
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things Is cultivated most successfully byprcsupposlng 
its existence?” 

“ Do you really 'wish for food?” inquired Mias Las- 
cell es, coldly, 

“ Yes. Will you show me where to find it?" 

“ I-wffl tell you.” 

“No; I have alreadysnld I cannot lose eight of 
’you an instant until' ! leave the house. My own 
safety demands this.” ' . 

“And suppose* I refuse to accompany you?” in¬ 
quired Miss LaKcelles, deliberately. 

« Hien X shall remain with you here. You hid me 
beg. instead of steal, I have begged of you, and if 
youTefase to comply with my condition, it is as if 
you refused tho whole, and by proving to mo the use¬ 
lessness of beggary, you Ibrce me to return to robbery. 
Finally, you see it will be you who have made a thief 
of me." 

Miss Lascelles res train eda smfio. “ You r so pliistry 
is ingenious” said she,“ but flimsy. I will not give 
ybu, however, even this poor excuse for your crime. 

I will show you where to find food.” 

She rose as she spoke, and. lighting one of the can¬ 
dles upon the mantel-shelf, led the way to the dining¬ 
room, closely followed by the burglar. From the 
closet she produced a basket of cake, and another of 
fruit, placed them upon the table, and paused, half 
Inquiringly. 

«0, the dainty repast!” exclaimed her companion. 
In tones of mock complaint. “ But to a hungry man 
how much dearer were awing of cold, chicken, ora 
delicate cut of roast beef” ^ 

JEssIaujccIIes felt herself now’so thoroughly mis¬ 
tress'of the occasion, that she-could-afford to be 
magnanimous. She felt, too, a certain - appreciation 
of the ludicrous’side of the situation, theftin of the 
thing, which made her lenient. So she said: 

«’Very well; come to the kitchen, and see what we 
can find there.” ■ 

"Now you practise the charity you only preached 
before; now you set me an' example worth ahundred 
exhortations,” said the robber. 

Miss Lascelles'slightly elevated herhead,hut made 
no reply as she led the way to the pantry, as unex¬ 
plored a Teglon to her as to her companion. 

“Ah, here we have something as delicate as • the 
cake and as substantial as tho beef,” exclaimed the 
epicurean burglar, seizing a little disk with a superb 
cold partridge upon it, carefally set away by Anne for 
the morrow's breakfast. “And now a morsel ofbrcad. 
Ah, here we have some charming little rolls. The 
larder does credit to your cook, madam.” - 
'“The house is not mine,” said Miss Lascelles, un¬ 
consciously. ■* " V - ■ 

"“No? Then it was not yourself whom you de¬ 
scribed just now as the beneficent guardian of the 
poor, the'generous distributor of the wealth you 
begged me to spare?” * 

■'-“Myself!” exclaimed Katy, indignantly, as she 
turned upon her companion, and catching the joyous 
gleam of his eyes, saw that he was jesting with-her. 
A sudden inch was added to the young lady’s stature.- 
“ Wemeod not discuss personal topics” said- she, 
haughtily/ 

? “Pardon. I did not mean to offend,” said the 
burglar, humbly, as they re-entered the dining-room, 
and he deposited his viands upon the table. 

“But lam thirsty, too,” expostulated he, when all 
was arranged. 

Miss Lascelles silently pointed ‘to the silver ice 
pitcher upon the sideboard.' 

“ Ice water! But may I not have a glass of wine? 
I am wire there is some in this cellaret.” 

- u You are enough of a gentleman to know that 
under the circumstances It would be improper for me 
to offer you wine,” said Katy, gravely. ■ 

-“Thank you! You. regard me as a guest—you 
speak of yourself as my entertalner^-you acknowl¬ 
edge that I am amenable to the laws of hospitality— 
you do not treat me as a robber and an outlaw,” ex¬ 
claimed the burglar, breathlessly, as he approached 
close to the young lady and extended his hand. 

“I make the best of a bad situation. I remember 
your’ own assertion : that 4 honor is best cultivated by 
presupposing Its existence,’” said Miss Lascelles, 
seriously. “ButI will not touch your hand;I do 
not forget tliat your very presence here Is a crime; 
that you are a law-breaker and a—” • - ; 

“ Thief. Why do you hesitate? And yet you are 
not afraid of me—I can see that. ‘ You are alone, un¬ 
armed, and—a beautiful young woman,' and yet you 
are as self-possessed, as regnant, as if you -wore in a 
ball-room ” said the man, slowly dropping the last 
words from behind his mask, while his dark eyes 
burned like coals upon the calm face so steadfastly 
raised to his. 

His words suggested possibilities which had not 
before entered the young girl’s mind. She considered 
them for a, moment, and then quietly answered: 

“I am*not alone, for God is with me. I am not 
unarmed, for weapons are always near to a brave 
hand; if I am a woman, you are a man, and so, sworn 
to my protection.” 

“Again, well and bravely answered,” said the bur¬ 
glar, in the deep voice of suppressed emotion. “And 
now see; here Is my only weapon. Keep it for me.” 

As he spoke he drew a small revolver from his 
breast and handed it to Katy. She took it, looked to 
seo that it was capped and loaded, then laid it on the 
table. * t » 

« X think;” said she, quietly, 41 that neither you nor 
I are to be held in awe by merely physical fear. A 
man’s honor should be more sensitive than his body, 
a woman’s self-respect a sorer protection than any 
weapon.” 

“ Perhaps, too, you could not fire the pistol if you 


tried,” retorted the burglar, with his mocking laugh. 


‘Excusemo!” said he again, and from her lap 1 


For reply Mss Lascelles took the weapon in her raised a handkerchief In whose comer was enibrol- 
hand, aimed at one of the dropsical roses upon tho dcred the initials “K. L.” 


paperhanging, and was about to pull the trigger, but 
suddenly lowered the pistol, saying: - 


44 Yes, it is your name, and it suits you well,” said 
ho coolly, as he let tho handkerchief fall again upon 


“If the shot were heard itr might summon those the silken lap. “ Now, Mss Lascelles, what I have 
who would treat you with less consideration^ than I to say.Ls this. I have fallen in loro with you, and I 
have done.” have resolved that you shall yet be my wife. Ido 

“ X thought of that,” said tho burglar, calmly , u but not arioyou ay or no to-night, for you have aa ye t no. 


would not stop you. I thought—'” 


ftundation for either, although of course you think 


“ You thought It was a scheme of mine to summon you have. X cam o to this house as a robber. I will 
assistance!” exclaimed Miss Lascelles, contemptuous- carry from Jt but one article not strictly my own, and 


ly. “ Do you know, sir, I never scheme?”* -' 


that Is ono of. the ear-rings you now wear. Will you 


“ Yes, X know it. You are too proud and too bravo give it me?" 
to be cunning. But I thought my fate never could “ Certainly not, sir, and I consider your dedara- 
come tome In sweeter guise or from fairer-hands, tlon—” 

and I would make no effort to evade it.” : “ Very audacious.; Of oourse. You could hardly 


and I would make no effort to evade it.” *- : “ Very audacious.; Of oourse. You could hardly 

An angry blush burned upon the face of the proud' do otherwise.” said the robber, with perfect coolness, 
beauty. She walked away to the window and opened “ But the ear-ring I must have. Will you give it, or 
the shutter. *. * do you force mc^however.reluctantly, to take It?” ; 

14 To open the shutter is almost the same as to fire He stooped over her, and extendcddifs hand. .Miss 


the pistol. Do you choose to doit?” asked the deop imbues haughtily drew back. - •" 


voice of the masque.' 


14 If you resort to force, 1 must yield, of course,” 


' Without reply Katy re-dosed the blind, and seated ^ die. • “And rather than you should touch me, I 
herself ln’an arm-chair. Her strange, gnest applied Trfii gi ve you the ■ear-ring.”' •• r, 

himself to • his* supper, eating delicately but with She ^ciaapeddt as she spoke, and laid It upon the 
relish. table.' •'v ■ : .r - . :: .-■/ 

“Iam sure you will take a slice from th e breast of « go CO y ) and so proud! Well, I like you the better 

this delicious bird, the very apotheosis of apartridge,” ^ said-th© taking up * the jewel and ex- 

said he, carving as he spoke. amlnfng It. 

“ No, I thank yon.” The device was original. AJ bird, Aladdin’s roc, * it 


“Not? Then I may give you a bunch of these might have been, with widespread wings, clutched 


in one claw a monstrous diamond, while the other 
“There icnrtra no vine wascnrledhcneiith Uni. 

By the haunted Rhino, “A fancifal conceit; and though the bird ‘ fly far; 

By Danube or Guadalquivir, and sail through many skies; and over many seas, he 

Nor on Island or capo shall return at last to the mate who will not forget 

That bears such a grape ■ * him, who caimotbut wait for him.” ' 

Aa grows by the Beautiful River.” Miss Lascelles would not understand the signifi- 

You wDl have them for the sake of the verse. if not 031100 these words, and replied, haughtily: 
for their own, and I will not even ask you to icmem- “Unless I summon the police to my aid, I 

ber that other stanza which says that small probability of recovering -my proper 


for their own, and I will not even ask you to icmem- “Mess I summon the police to my ald,Iseebut 
ber that other stanza which says that small probability of recovering -my property, and 

shall probably have the stone youare so generous as 
“Their sweet perfume leave me, re-set: Will you have these also?” 

Fill* all the room • ■ _ As she spoke, she took a few cents from the depths 

. WlthabeniKmoa c giver. of the work-basket, and contemptuously held them 

As he spoke ho laid the plate with a choice duster towards the stranger^ whom she now chose to regard 
of the grapes upon Miss Lascelles’s lap. She, neither as a common thief! With an angry motion he was 
accepting nor revising the attention, let it remain, about to reject them, but suddenly seizing the hand 


and sadly said: 

“ Your Ufa has not been without opportunities, and 
you have found no better use for them than this.” 

“ No more. You will drive me mad. if you speak in 


and coins, he 8aidr- : 

“ No, you cannot make me angry, bnt by insulting 
me you make me bold,and thus I punish you.” 

Ho stooped, and kissed her lips with a long,' firm 


that tone, if you persist in showing the immeasurable kiss, and then was- gone.* Gone so : swiftly- that not 
distance I have placed between myself and you,” ex- ono of the indignant words that crowded Katherine 


churned the burglar, passionately. 

“And me ? And good, you should have said.” 


LasccUes’shpshadtimeto fbrm Itself In air. Hardly 
had the heart that had leaped toher throat In check- 


“ I did say it in saying you,” returned the masque, tag resentment, beat its first angry - protest,- before 
so simply as to show that he meant no flattery, and she was alone; and the 'firm footfalls in the ball were 


<Hd but speak what to him was truth/ 

•« To see the wrong should be to turn to the right,” 
said Miss Lascelles, more gently. 

“ Should be—yes. But is it always, or la It over?"' 
asked tb e other, bitterly. 


already dying away In thedistance.- • 

Half an hour later, Miss Lascelles carried a pair of 
burning cheeks, and another of angry eyes up stairs 
to bed. But first she went into the - dlning-Toom'; 
and removed 1 all ; traces of-more than one ; feast er, 


“ Sometimes, surely. And I ’ could forgive you in silently taking upon 'herself tho onus or having ln- 
my own name' and that of society, your offence In dulgcd in a m ost unusual supper, for she had resolved 
entering this house, if I could believe that it -should to keep thcdlsagrecable adventure wholly to herself, 

be so with you,” said Katy, earnestly. * . unless ’ drcumstancer- should 'demand an explana- 

“You could forgive—and forget?” asked the bur- tfon. * - ' - * •*■'* • '* ; 7 r: ' ' 

clar significantly. Theplstol remained upon the table, and thls, after 


be so with you,” said Katy, earnestly. *'. unless’drcumstancer- should ~demand an explana- 

“You could forgive—and forget?” asked the bur- tion. * - ' - * •*■'* • '* ; 7 r: ' ' 

glar, significantly. Theplstol remained upon the table, and thls, after 

«"Why should you care whether X forget or not? a little hesitation; she carried upstairs and deposited 
TTc shall probably never meet again,” Bald the young in her own trunk. Then, she went to bed, bnt I fear 
lady, with a slight return of hauteur. • not to sleep/ At : any rate, her-pallid cheeks and 

“Ah?” heavy eyes next morning awakened the attention of 

It was Impossible to say whether this monosyllable her aunt, who; although she was far too delicate to 
was an interrogatory, or an exclamation, or a prom- say so • to her 'niece, * connected these unfavorable 
ise,-If indeed it were not all three, and Miss Lascelles symptoms with the disappearance of the partridge 
looked inquiringly toward the speaker. He, how- arid rolls, ‘of which Anne had informed her. 
ever, was absorbed in the reconstruction of the pyra- The next day. Miss Lascelles returned to the water- 
mid of fruit which he had disturbed In withdrawing Ing-place, and soon after to the city. Here, in the 
the grapes, and did not appear to see or foe! the mute midst of her usual engagements, surrounded‘by 
inquiry. - commonplace events and people, th(ymemory of her 

“And now let ns return to the parlor,” add he, wild adventurebecamencarly incredible even to hcr- 
rising. “1 have kept you too long In this chilly self and at last* almost passed’ from her memory. 
toon}* The pistol she had locked in a disused desk, the odd 

Miss Lascelles rose, hesitating a little, and finally car-ring she had had : arranged as a pendant to a 
ggj^. ’ * : ■■'"’* • - ‘ brooch, and asahe had. never confided the story to 

“ You have been wanned, and fed, and -'sheltered, any one, there was finally nothing and no one to re- 
You can ask for no farther charity, and If you do mind her of what she was very willing to forget, 
indeed fcel a pang of remorse for the guilt that led A year passed. * The season was in its height, and 
vou here, vou will show It by Instantly withdrawing ” the world held its breath awaiting the decision that 


indeed fcel a pang of remorse for the guilt that led A year passed. * The season was in its height, and 

you here, you will show It by Instantly withdrawing ” the world held its breath awaiting the decision that 
“No. I have more to say to you, and I wish to say it had perceived Miss Lascelles must soon make 
It in the room where X first saw you,” said the burglar, between the most prominent of her admirers. 


j coolly, and held open the dining-roomdoor. 


The elders, and the worldly-wise declared In favor 


Reflecting that to resist was but to prolong the 1 Morris March-“for every one knew all about him f 
contest, Miss Lascelles swept through insufficiently which meant that everyone knew, he was of good 
showing her displeasure by the erect carriage of her family, had prettyihir talents as a lawyer, and had 
head and the qnlek steps which led the way to’ the lowly Inherited a large fortune ftom his unde. 


parlor door. 


But the young, the romantic, the lovers of exdto- 


Once more she sat In the fauteull where an hour ment, gave suffrage as a man lor giri) for Morez— 
before she hail been startled by the entrance of the Mores the count, the baron, the duke, the prince, the 


burglar, and once more he leaned upon tLemantel- 
shel f. looking steadfastly down upon her. 

« Will you tell me your name?” asked he. 

'“No.” ' r 


potentate. Morez the Spaniard, no, the Cuban, no,: 
tho Moor, finally, Morez of whom no one knew any¬ 
thing, except that he - was handsome, distinguished 
in manner, wealthy, andhad dropped Into society,no 


» Folly! Do you think I am so easily baulked? one knew when or how, or through whose agency. 


See here.” ' 

He strode to tho table, and, from the little work- 


and that he was more in lore with Miss Lascelles than 
any one who was not a Spaniard, a Cuban, or a 


basket with its elegant litter of toy work and loxuii- Jloor could possibly have been, 
ous implements, picked up a card-case. mat the world knew of Morez, Miss Lascelles 

44 It Is yours?" asked he. knew, and nothing more; hut also like the world, 

Miss Lascelles deigned not so much answer as the she felt the wonderfal fascination of his manner, and 
stir of an eyelash. The robber waited a moment, peculiarly enjoyed his animated conversation. But 
then opened the case, took-out a card engraved also, Morris March was a charming companion, a 
“Katherine Lascelles,” and replaced the rest where man of research and ability, and then, as the world 
he had found them. juatly remarked, « every one knew all about him.” 


So hire, Grundy waited, and Miss Lascelles and her 

two lovers wont on to the end. 

It was one day when senor, or, as moat people said, * 
Count Morez was speaking of jewels, and especially 
commenting upon: the brilliancy of tho dlamond*.- 
swinglng pendant-wise from Miss Lascelles’a brooch, 
that a sudden suspicion: flashed' across .that young 
lady’s mind. • 

“ It Is a rather singular ornament, and was origin¬ 
ally worn as an ear-ring. • Have you ever seen one 
like it ?” asked she, looking fall to the Cuban’s face. 

“I have seen many diamonds, 4 * said he, smilingly, 

“ but whether one as fair as this ' I cannot Bay; until 
I look at it away from Its prewntposltion.” ■ *.•. 

| “ But tho setting. Have you ever seen an car-ring 
of this device?” V '• *■ 

“I think not, but I have seen nearly all tho rare 
gems In tho world,'I believe. It was In PersiA that I 
saw diamonds. Imagine a robe, where the pattern 
was traced In Jewels of different hues, so disposed as 
toIHgn natural flowers.” . ' - 
Miss Lascelles listened to the story, and put her 
suspicion to sleep. But it awoke again, and thereaf- 
terhaunted her so remorselessly that she became by 
turns so frigid in her treatment' of him, and so ec¬ 
centric in her cross-examinations of his reminiscences 
of Jewels, that the unhappy nobleman was driven to 
the verge of despair, and at last, risking his fate by a 
direct proposal, received -the poculiar answer: - - • -- - 
“A free confession might have won you pardon; ' 
hut now it is impossible^ I' forgive, but* can' do no 

more”.. . ... .. ... 

The fascinating count turned pale, then red, and 
finally^ ih a husky voice, begged Bliss Lascelles to ex- 
plaln her very singular insinuation. * ^ 

The young lady looked at him with conteanpt. 

“ Shall I restore you thfiplstol you lost two years 
ago?” asked she. 

The count let slip an oath' (fortunately in Spanish, 
with.which language I am unacquainted, arid so: am? 
spared tho necessity of repeating it), and rushed 
furiously from the room. 

The suspicion in Miss LasceUes's mind departed for¬ 
ever, and a certainty; took Its place. She rang the 
bell, and said to the servant who answered it: 

“ James, if Senor Morez calls again, you will say 
that I am engaged.” ' _ 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said James, In dcepi«t humility, 
changing, as he dosed the door, to a broad grin and 
the chuckling remark: ' 

“But not to him. Three cheers forMarch,T say.” 
Sad, hut true,, that, servants' will have eyes, and 
ears, and tongues other than those'required for their 
work. 

“With solemn glee did James that evening inform 
Mr. March that Mr. and- Mrs. Lascelles were gono 
| out, but Miss Lascelles was in the drawing-room, and 
j wouldhecomein?- ... . y . - 

. Mr. March hesitated, sot fancying, poor innocent, 
that the solemn servitor was no more. deceived than 
he was himself, as.to the-Joyful sound oC those.,tid¬ 
ings, and-thon came in,,and went up.stairs. ;ilJ 
: Half an hour later, he sat,upon the,sofabeside-Mlsa r . 
Katherine I^scellos with his arm about her .waist- . 
■Well, what then? They were engaged, and .some« 
people do such things under such circumstances. x 
j “ Say just once, 4 1 really and truly love you, Mor¬ 
ris,!,” .pleadedtliolover. ... . . * 

; The words softly formed themselves, upon.Katy’a 
smiling lips, but hardly went any farther. ■ . 

- 44 Remember, you have said It,” saidMorris, some¬ 
what nervously; “and now, darling, take my be¬ 
trothal present.” •• v 

He laid something In her hand. She ahUy glanced 
at it, then uttered an .exclamation, and eat upright. 
It was her lost ear-ring. 

“This! What, you! * No, hut how, did you come 
by it? Did Count Morez sendit? How dldyou know ?' 
0 , do tell me quick.”. . ; _ 

“What waa. it you whispered a moment ago, 
Katy?” . . ; ‘ 

“I don’t remember—0,1 said—Hove you, Morris.”.. 
And the color flashed all over the beautiful face, and 
the groat eyes drooped, as Loveoncemore claimed his 
supremacy. 

“And wilt you give me a Was, Katy?” , - v ,.. 

A deeper blush, a slight motion of the regal head; 
towards his own, and Morris claimed his right. 

“ That Is the second time I have kissed your lipe, 
Katy, although the first timo I had" no leave: I 
stole the kiss, and X stole the ear-ring, but O, Katy, 
you stole my heart, and that was worse.” 

Miss Lascelles made a motion of withdrawal, but. 
her lover held, her fast. 

/' ; No, Katy, you have owned than you ioveu me, 
yon have given me a kiss. .Now you are my own, and 
there Is no escape. Walt until you hear the whole sto¬ 
ry.. I saw you at Saratoga, and of course, fell In love 
with you the first day. That evening, you disappear- * 
ed; and on Inquiry, I heard that you .had gone to. 
your aunt’s at Thorny Cottage. I had met Miss Las-.. 
■ celles on two or three occasions, and resolved to call 
upon her, and cultivate, an acquaintance with her 
nioce. I rode out, and. was almost at the cottage,’ 
when I met a young woman of whom I Inquired the" 
way, and also If she knew whether Miss Lascelles.. 
was at home. She briskly answered that she lived at 
Thorny Cottage herself, and Miss Lascelles had gone, 
or was going, out for the night, and no one was at 
home but her niece. Miss Katherine Lascelles. I 
thanked her,, and rode on,,thinking at first that the 
game was all up, as I could not,. of course, call upon 
you. Pausing before the cottage, I saw a. bright 
light In the drawing-room, and a boyish Impulse 
prompted me to dismount, steal up to the house, and ; 
peep over the shutters into the room. 
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“ I watched you, Katy, for quite half An hour, and 
then a wild scheme carao Into my head, and took such 
hold of my fhncy, that I resolved to put it In cxecu- 
; tioru. I stole away from the window, re-mounted, 
and galloped to Saratoga, dressed myself in dark 
; clothes, put into my pocket a mask, .which. I had pro- 
' Tided in case a masquerade came off while I was out 
| at the Springs, rode hack, put my horse out of sight 
; in a little wood, prowled about the house until I found 
a back window left mifitstened, made my entrance, 
and yon know the rest, I did my best to.frighten 
you. Katy, because I wanted to shake you out of 
.-that imperial calm, which kept me at such a distance, 
and I talked in the * grand, gloomy and peculiar * style 
to keep up my character. 

44 'When I told you I would marry you, sooner or 
. later, however, I meant what .1 said, for,I knew that 
i I loved you so deeply and truly that you. could not 
; hut return my love, though tho day might not come 
: that week, or the next. I never felt that it had 
come, till to-day, Katy, but now—you said you 
; loved me, dear.” ■ 

“And so I do, but—? 

f “Nay, no qualifications. I have mad© my confes¬ 
sion, axul I take my pardon thus, and thus.” 

It was not until several days* not, indeed, until 
Count Mores had disappeared from “society ” as sud¬ 
denly .as lie appeared, that Miss Lascellea remember¬ 
ed to tell her lover of the erroneous suspicions she 
had cherished regarding him. 

Mr. March laughed outright* 

44 My dear child,” exclaimed he, “ you could hard¬ 
ly have hit harder If he had Indeed been the robber. 
Count, or rather, plain Senor. Morez, killed another 
creole In a duel, near Havana, and so ran away for 
safety to the States. He is rich, and well enough In 
every way except this,'and some day his friends will 
get him a pardon,, and he will go back to Cuba. But 
when yon talked to him of confessing his crime, and 
then taunted him with a mysterious pistol, of course 
he thought you knew everything, and probably his 
natural indignation acted favorably as an antidote to 
his passion.’*, 

44 How very unfortunate, and how very ridiculous,” 
said Katy, laughing and blushing, but as the senor 
had disappeared* and as an explanation would, at 
any rate have been somewhat difficult, the matter 
was dropped, and the fascinating count never knew 
exactly whether, to beiieve Miss LasceDes slightly in-, 
sane, or that she knew all about his 44 little affair.” 

By special request of the quasi burglar, the pendant 
was Te-set as an ear-ring, and Miss Lascelles wore the 
: pair recently,, oa ‘the day when she became Mrs. 
Morris March. 
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BY PAUL LAURIE. 


The Rebels call ub Hessians now-a-days, but 
really 1 fail to perceive anything at all similar 
between our soldiers of the present day, 
nearly all of whom have been born on the 
soil, and most assuredly all of whom arc' 
Americanized, if I may use such a word, and 1 
those unwieldy men the British sent over, 
against our forefathers. But I never hear the' 
term Hessian that I am not reminded of one of 
the strangest adventures that befel my grand¬ 
father during the six years he served his 
country. 

JERSEY WAGES; A TALE OF 1776. 

The year 1770 you nil remember was a most 
oritical period in the history of our country. 

Especially was its close, when the enlist¬ 
ment of a considerable portion of the soldiers 
expired, a critical moment, during which the 
whole country may haTc been said to have 
held its breath in very fear and terror. Any 
of you who arc familiar with the history of the 
country at that period will remember the cir¬ 
cumstances which relieved the people of a 
portion, at least, of their excessive alarm. Our 
greatest painters and writers havo immortal¬ 
ized themselves while attempting to depict the 
sufferings and bravery of that small army 
which battled against cold and storm, against 
snow, and ice, and curreut—that brave army, 
which obeyed its venerated leader to the 
death—which nothing on earth seemed to 
appall. 

When we think of that bravo handful who 
crossed the Delaware, let us give a thought to 
the brave men (somo of them ourt) who arc 
battling in Virginia, in Tennessee and Georgia, 
and on the banks of the James river to-day. 

You already know that my grandfather pos¬ 
sessed great courage and resolution, essential 
requisites in a soldier. Ho commanded t com¬ 
pany of scouts, or rangers, in tho year 177G. 
He reported to General Washington direct dur¬ 
ing the greater portion of the year, and was 
famous on account of his known resolution, 
skill and daring. Ho had the confidenco of 
Generals Sullivan and Greene in particular; 
the first put him forward ; the latter saw to it 
that he had plenty to do, and thus bo was 
brought to the notice of Washington, who at 
once eviuccd his appreciation of the daring 


)ranger’s qualities, by giving him n sort of 
| roving commission, with orders to report to 
i the commandcr-in-chicf such matters as might 
jbe deemed of sufficient interest, 
i In those days there was less of show and 
,pretension than many people now imagine. 
’Beyond the obedience and hearty good-will of 
,the troops to their tried leaders, there was 
[little in the way of distinction between the 
[general and the private. Often the latter’s 
jatLire was finer than his captain's, and in 
isome instances the common soldier’s pocket 
| provided for the sustenance of his officer. 
’And few, very few, of tho subalterns, wore 
,any insignia denoting their rank. My grand- 
jfather, like the majority of the men who 
[had Btakod everytliiug in the war, paid little 
[attention to the details of dress, still less to 
[the observance of formality in hiB intercourse 
J with his men, who fairly worshipped him. 
’Picture that powerful young man, with a reso¬ 
lute bearing, almost defiant, rather indiffer¬ 
ently attired, jogging along comfortably 
[towards Trenton, on the morning of tho 28d of 
’December, 1776. with head leaning forwards 
[slightly, one hand holding his reins listlessly, 
j the whole body given up to meditation. But 
;he was not wholly givea up to meditation, 
jllad any one observed his keen glnnee as he 

> approached the ferry, (McConkey's) they would 
, have understood that the easy-going horseman 
’was acting a part. Arrived opposite the co*»- 
[ fortable log house which the ferryman claimed 
[as his home, my grandfather paused a few 
[minutes to water his steed and warm his 
’bands and feet; the day was bitter cold. A 
’heavy-set, sour-looking man threw a nod 
[towards him when he entered, eyeing hire 
’from head to foot, as ho inquired— 

[ “ YThat. news, friend?” 

[ My grandfather deliberately turned around, 
>and shot a piercing glance at his interlocutor, 
’as he replied briefly—“Bad, very bsd!” 

’ “Eli! have we lost anything?—has there 
’been a battle?” 

’ “No; worse 1 If we could only get these 
[fellows to fight ; but that is none of their 
’policy. They aro better at running.” 

> “Yes, h'ro—ahem! very true, sir—which 
’way do you come!” 

> “I come from Stokcbury, by the Reming- 
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ton road- I am going to Trenton, to see/in pronouncing Adams here a rebel. Eh? 
General- But who do you belong to V’i ’ how is it, Adams?” 

queried my grandfather suspiciously, as if ho, 1 My grandfather pretended excessive aston- 
at that moment bethought himself of an over- 1 , ishment. 

tight. 1 1 “ Then you were simply acting,” said he. 

•'IVliy, any one may know where to find|» “That was all,” replied the man Adams, 
me; I belong to the right party.” , J with his cunning smile. 

“ That means you are a pious rebel," replied > “ I beg your pardon, Mr. Adams,” said my 

my grandfather quickly, scowling back at the | grandfather, extending his hand, “I really 
man, moving away from him as he spoke. > thought you were a rebel.” 

“ You have said it—I don't deny it,” with a j “Oh ! no harm, sir, no harm at all; some- 
vulgar grin—“ I am bound to acknowledge it. ’times I blaze away nt one party, sometimes at 
Put wont you have something wnrm this cold , the other; however, one party always knows 
day ?—you did not tell me the news.” • where to find me, eh, colonel?” 

“ We belong to very different parties ; I have : “And where are you going now, Mr. 
nothing to say to you,” was the reply; and J Foley ?” inquired the colonel respectfully, as 
with that my grandfather was stepping towards :• my grandfather drew on his boot deliberately, 
his horse, when, ere he succeeded in mounting, 1 “ To Trenton." 

his attention was arrested by the jingling of ’ “To Trenton? Alt! you have some news. 

sabres and the gallop of a horse. A moment > Is it good—or bad ?” 

later a gayly-equipped officer, followed by six ‘ “ I have heard some bad news,” 

horsemen, came riding up to the ferry. My , “What, has Washington stoioamarch on us?” 

grandfather withdrew his foot from his stirrup, ’ “ Worse.” 

waited patiently until the officer dismounted, , “What then?” 

and advanced boldly towards him as he was £ “1 have heard that France has promised to 

upon the point of entering the house, scarcely > advance money to the rebels.” 
waiting to hitch his horse, which was a re- J " And pray, where did you get such valuable 
markably fine one. information?” demanded the colonel. 

•• 1)0 you know, sir, in addressing that man,” , “ From a sourco that none of us can doubt, 

pointing to the attendant, who eyed my 'I got it direct of Major Tryon, who has it 

grandfather with a cunning look, “that you .directly from his brother, late from Paris.” 
commune with a rebel ?" > “ And you consider this bad news.” 

“And who are you, sir?” demanded the^ “Do you not?” was the answer, and my grand- 
officer, curtly, bestowing a penetrating look f fat her looked the colonel square in the face, 
upon my grandfather, and drawing himself up; “Can you prove to me that it is lad?" 
proudly. ? “ Why, I will ask you to reflect what the 

“lamliis majesty’s most humble servant, £ probabilities will be should these people re- 
Bertram Foley, of Morristown.” ^ceivo foreign aid. They are now out of money, 

“And what have you done, sir, for his, 1 dispirited, without arms or munitions. They 
majesty?” inquired the officer, with a supcr-^will give up in six months unaided; aided, 
cilious smile. f there is no telling when the contest will end.” 

To this my grandfather made no answer.^ “ Have you heard anything else?” 

Sitting down on the doorstep, turning his backcj “Yes; it is said that new levies have been 
to the officer, and drawing off one of his;ordercd to take the place of the men whose 
hoots, be took from between the sole andetime expires this year.” 

a piece of stiff brown paper, a small slip£ “Ah! that is something ; hut if they do no 
of white paper, neatly folded, nnd handcd<morc—if they do not increase the army two- 
it to the officer with a bow, holding his bootj fold, we care little; even then we will be suc- 
in his hand, while awaiting a careful reading'-ccssful. for the rebels, as yon remarked, have 
of the document. The officer, glnncing overj;but little ammunition, and few arms.” 
the paper, then down at my grandfather. tnut-£ “ So you are going to General Rahl with the 
tered something in French, from which my i;news,” said the man Adams, 
grandfather inferred that he was a Frenchman.^ “I intend to call on General Bahl,” replied 
“So, so,” said the latter aloud, as he rc-<my grandfather, cautiously, 
turned the paper to my grandfather, with a “ There is nothing like discretion.” said the 
polite how— “very good indeed, Mr. Foley colonel, adding, a moment later, “by the by, 
but ha! ha! you make a very great mistako-I am going back in a few minutes, Mr. Foley. 
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I will just giro sorno orders to my men; I find 
there has been n strange oversight here in 
withdrawing sonio guards I had posted." 

Now, my grandfather was playing a bold 
game—Nathan Halo lost his life just in that 
way; still lie had a powerful motive ; and he 
felt he had an even chance to learn everything 
he desired to know about the enemy, consider¬ 
ing that he had Bert ram Foley’s pass from! 
General IIowc in his pocket. As for Mr. 
Foley, that individual was at that moment 
making the acquaintance of several true re¬ 
publicans, whose anxiety for his welfare in¬ 
duced them to surround him with muskets. 
And thus it happened that everything appeared 
to favor my grandfather, who rode into Tren¬ 
ton beside the Frenchman, who in reality 
commanded a negiment under General Raid,, 
but who nevertheless, as my grandfather soon 
ascertained, spoke German fluently. The 
colonel rode straight towards General Raid's 
quarters, accompanied by my grandfather, 
who observed everything without betraying 
the least sign of curiosity. Arrived at the 
general’s quarters, my grandfather at once 
intimated that he had an important communi¬ 
cation to make to the general. The colonel,, 
with a gallant bow, retired; my grandfather,' 
with a smite on his face, and a dread at his 
heart, advanced to the apartment occupied by 
the general, whose first question, “ Whnt have 
you to soy to mo?” for a moment confused his 
visitor; not long, however, for he managed to 
stammer out, “ It is not what I have to say as 
much as others, sir.” 

‘‘Do you Bpcak German?” inquired the 
general abruptly, in his mother tongue. 

My grandfather only stared at him. Then 
the general put the question in English, to 
which my grandfather replied “No!” very 
promptly. (I need scarcely add that he did 
not speak the truth in this matter.) 

“ Who are yon ?” .demanded the general. 

My grandfather stooped, hauled off one 
boot, brought forth his pass, together with 
General Howe’s unequivocal compliments of 
one Bertram Foley, “a most faithful spy in 
his majosty’s service, ¥ and handed them to 
the astonished general, who examined them 
slowly and carefully. Then turning to my 
grandfather— 

“Well, what have you to say to me, Mr. 
Foley ? Speak out, I am alone hero you sec.” 

My grandfather went to the dpor cautiously, 
peered around slowly, returned to the general’s 
side, then began his communication, in these 
Words— 


) •• I need scarcely inform you of the fact ilm 

3 over three thousand men will leave Washing. 

> ton’s army for their homes in a few days. 1 
j see you know that ; well, ho has not more 

> than nine thousand men in nil, and part of 
\ these are of no account, ill clad, ill fed, tnu- 
'tinous, with poor arms and little faith in their 
,cause; Bny there are two thousand who nr« 
'ineffective, that will leave the general about 
, seven thousand, which will dwindle down It 
' four or less in a very few days. Of those four, I 
, can secure to r/onat least twothousnnd, general." 

' The general looked at him suspiciously, 

i pinched his check, nnd replied— 

’ “ How can one man deliver over two thou- 

'sand?” 3 

, “ I have a plan.” 

’ “Oh! you have a plan! Very good, very 
• good. Let me hear your little plan." 

’ “ It is very simple." 

, “That is what 1 like; it is very simple, so 
'much the better; but pray be quick, I want to 
i laugh at you, Mr. Foley.” 

J “ I assure you I nm in earnest, genornl.*’ 

> "Well, I am waiting, you see.” 

\ “ My plan, as 1 Bnid, is simple; you take 

Jyour command across the river, attack the 
.rebel army, rout it, and return with two thou- 
1 snnd prisoners.” 

£ “Let me see, Mr. Foley; I first oross the 
driver?” 

$ “Yes.” 

•, “ Then I attack Washington.” 

> My grandfather nodded. 

,i “Because, Mr. Foley, I thought perhaps 
'Washington might take it into his head to 
i attack me; however, since you say it, 1 shall 
\ nttack Washington ; but as I have only a trifle 
; over three thousand men”— 

J My grandfather mode a hasty movement as 
>he interrupted the general. 

, “ Sir, you may speak to me with perfect con- 

' fidcnce.” 

, “ And you to me," was the instant reply. 

’ “I certainly understood that you had more 
.than three thousand here.” 

\ “ From who, from what, Mr. Foley?" 

> “ From Governor Tryon.” 

I “Ah!” 

. “ Do you doubt me?” 

, “Oh! no; I was just saying to myself, 

1 what an ass that governor is.” 

, “ Then he was mistaken ?” 

; “I did not say that. The fact is, since the 
i governor was with us some important changes 
J have occurred. I had six thousand, I now have 
i but five," 
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“Would that amount not be sufficient ?” 

“To fight Washington with seven”— 

“ But when his army is weakened, as it will 
be in a few days ?” 

“lie will still have six thousand.” 

“ Two thousand of them are worse than 
useless, as 1 told you.” 

“ I do not know it.” 

“Then you see nothing in the project ?” 

“I see disaster and defeat, Mr. Foley. I 
have been patient; now let mo show you what 
jou cannot comprehend. Mr. Foley. First, to 
cross the river it would occupy more than a 
day—ndarly two, had we all the boats abso¬ 
lutely necessary ; then there are no boats at 
present—I know what you would say, that 
Cornwaltis will forward them at a moment's 
uoticc; but if I bad them, bow could I, here 
in Trenton, reach the other side of the river in 
the presence of Washington’s army! they 
'would annihilate me. Great thunder nnd 
lightning ! they would kill every lost man for 
me, Mr. Foley.” 

You see, my denrs, the Hessian general was 
unacquainted with English grammar; but be 
conveyed bis ideas very plainly to my grand- 

fu i lio** 

“ You are no soldier, that is plain to be 
foen, Mr Foley—excuse me, I do not question 
vour courage ; but you do not comprehend the 
iliings a general studies, and one of those 
liiiugs is how to secure an orderly retreat, and 
vuu must seo yourself that no one could cross 
the Delaware, even if there were no ice floating 
in it, man! and an army contesting his cross¬ 
ing ; why, had I ten thousand men, I would 
am venture to cross it were there but six to 
oppose my landing, and I would be sup¬ 
ported in that opinion by every man of com¬ 
mon sense. But suppose I were over, with 
my five thousand—how am I to securo the 
’ two thousand, Mr. Folder?” 

“ Oh 1 all that is arranged. One of the 
: commanders will misunderstand na order, his 
troops will attempt to flank you, nnd having 
permitted you to get between them and their 
companions, nnd finding themselves at your 
mercy, they will surrender to you." 

“ Instead of killing us ?” 

“You see they will have no powder," or 
rather their powder will be so wet that they 
cannot use it.” 

“ Great thunder! that is good. How much 
does it cost now to get the powder wet!” 

“ A commission in the British army in the 
first place, two thousand pounds in the 
iccond.” % 


? “Now that is reasonable ; and who will we 
get to wet it ?’ 

> “That, sir, I am not to reveal unless you 
.-agree to the proposition.” 

’ “But you can tell it to your friends.” 
i “I promised sacredly to reveal nothing 
]unless the plan should be adopted." 

) “So, so! I much regret that. Stay, I 
’shall call in Knyphausen, lie is a good fellow; 
I will hear what he has to say.” As he spoke, 

, General Bahl advanced to the door, which at 
that moment was opened by the officer who 
accompanied my grandfather into Trenton. 
Jltahl immediately addressed him in German, 
inquiring if he had seen Knyphausen. The 
| officer replied that the latter was absent at 
that moment, when Rabl said shortly— 

, “This man, is he safe; is he to be trusted, 
think you ?” 

“ I know nothing of him.” 

“But your opinion—is he to be trusted ; he 
says be can secure me two thousand of the 
rebels at a small cost.” 

“I think be is a royalist; but I assure 
you I would risk nothing on a spy’s asser¬ 
tion.” 

“Yes, yes, my very thought loo. Where 
did you meet this fellow ?” 

“ At the ferry." 

, "And he came”— 

> “ From Siokcsbury.” 

> “ He is shrewd in his way. One other 
’question, colonel, do you think he is sound in 
) tuind !” 

[ The colonel glanced at my grandfather, who 

■ during this dialogue, sat gazing abstractedly 
ion the floor. 

■ “As sound as you or 1, general.” 

I “ Then what do you say to my crossing the 
’river with five thousand men in a few days, 

: say at a time when Washington may have but 
‘four thousand men fit for fighting?” 
i “Do you ask me an abstract question, or do 
!you desire my opinion as a military man, and 
lone versed in American nature and w-arfarc; 
|for these rebels have a system of their own, 
'I find.” 

, “ As a soldier." 

1 “ I should object, most decidedly and strenu- 

lously.” K 

’ “That is this man’s proposition.” 
i “Then he deserves close watching.” 

1 “ I must do him justice; he has overtures 

i from one of the rebel leaders, who will wet his 
,powdcr in due season.” 
i “ What! before you cross ?” 

| “Ah-h! I did not think of that colonel. 
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Let mo mention tlint to him." Then in liis, 
broken English, to my grandfather— ] 

44 IIow can your friend prevent his command 1 
tiring on me while I am crossing?" J 

Sharp as was the question, my grandfather' 
7 hnd an answer ready. < 

"Thera is the very point my friend im-j 
pressed upon mo. lie will have tho duty of< 
resisting your landing—as tho rebols always' 
wait until they can bcc the eyes of their< 
enemies, ho will have but one regular volley J 
to discharge ere you land; some scattering' 
shots may bo fired; but the first volley will l>ej 
blank, remember; your men must counterfeit' 
death, dropping in the boats; the moment you, 
step ashore he commits the fatal blunder, and* 
you have him and his command.” < 

"Eh? M’hat think you?" demnnded the' 
general of his colonel. i 

“I say to watch him ; it is wholly irnprob-' 
able and totally nt variance with established' 
military rules, which at every turn impresses ] 
us with the extreme difficulty of following up' 
any plans which depend upon but one improb-, 
able contingency. War has so much of chance 1 
work about it thnt any one who ndds thereto,, 
or in nny way fails to adopt all reasonable' 
precautions, must be on idiot, general." i 

44 1 see you have not forgotten your illustri- 1 
ous preceptor, colonel. You utter my very t 
thoughts. But see, there is some one beckon-' 
ing to you, colonel.” < 

The colonel left the room. IIo was absent J 
five minutes, which my grandfather thought' 
thirty. When he reentered tho room, he nd-J 
vanned to the general, smilingly. Tho latter' 
was talking to my grandfather about the, 
country and its resources, when the colonel' 
said, still smiling— < 

44 This man is suspected by Adams; licj 
thinks he is a spy ; he has never seen Foley ; ( 
but ho will bo back with one of his cousins J 
somotimo to-night.” ( 

44 And in tho meantime ?” replied the general, J 
blandly. ' 

“Oh! I will play tho host, never fear for, 
the keeping of this fellow. 1 shall invite hitnj 
^to sup with me.” < 

44 And hang him to-morrow?” J 

“With alacrity, if I find thnt ho deservest 
it.” Then turning to my grandfather, nndj 
still wearing his smile— ( 

“Mr. Foley, I have mado arrangements for' 
you to sup with me to-night; the general is< 
very favorably impressed with the proposition! 
submitted to him; but he will, as a morej 
matter of courtesy, request the opinion of. 
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\Generals Knyphnuscn and Anspach before 
answering; is it not so, general, or did 1 us. 
derstnnd you aright?" 

*• /Vr/Vc/fy, Colonel Maillot.” 

The gonerul bowed to his visitor, a hint my 
grandfather instantly comprehended; taking 
his hat, lie accompanied the agreeable colonel 
lo his quarters. You may observe, my dears, 
ilmi when there is nothing more to bcexpcctej 
of a person, and (lie world lias succeeded it 
injuring thnt person beyond reparation, every 
one immediately bestows unusunl deference 
and murks of consideration upon the imli. 
vidunl wronged—you were rending the detaih 
of that horrible execution in our jnil-ynrd this 
morning; well, the train of ideas suggested,or 
something very similar, occurred to my grand, 
father as lie sauntered beside tho plausible 
colonel, pretending to feel elated at (lie high 
honor conferred upon hint, enjoying to the life 
the colonel’s jokes nnd witticisms ; but secretly 
resolving that if be managed to outwit hii 
enemies that, time, somebody else might try 
the spying business in his stead. Not that hr 
was n coward; he was not; but he wanted 
justice done to his memory in the worst coa- 
tingency ; nnd unfortunately no one had beea 
informed of liis secret design ; not one. Hu 
while tho gay colonel was relating old ndvrti' 
turcs over his wine, my grnndfuthcr was tbink- 
ing lo himself what a fine tit his next neigh- 
bor’s clothes would make for him, giving aa 
car to the colonel and his boon companions, ail 
an eye (o tho general features of the premises, 
which interested him much more than tiny, 
thing ever interested him before or afterwards, 
lie observed that a clear space of about five 
hundred yards intervened between the house 
he sat in, and the one nearest it on the east 
side; also, that a rudo stable ndjoined lit 
colonel's quarters, on the left aide, nnd whit 
wns a sourco of discomfort to others was is 
music in his cars—he heard the steady poising 
of an impatient horse at the stablo door, couli 
hear its teeth biting the very corner of the 
house next him. 

“Colonel!” exclaimed one of the party, 
“ v*hy don't you put your horse up; he'll 
have tho house down on us.” 

44 Oh 1 I want Sam to cxcrciso him ; I sup¬ 
pose he is picking out his gray hnirs.” 

But my grandfather could linve sworn the 
horso was saddled and bridled. He pray'd 
inwardly for two thingB; that the company 
Bliould separate, leaving but one watcher with 
tho colonel, nnd that that one might be bit 
next yighbor; and his prayer was granted 
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The gay parly broke up, leaving Captain Old¬ 
ham, Colonel Maillol and my grnndfullier to 
drink two bottles of wine, which manifestly 
did disappear; but llierein my grandfather, 
entering upon liis quickly conceived plan, hud 
no hand, farther than to fill his glass, contem¬ 
plate it lovingly, sip it and slyly pour it on 
his knee, so that, instead of going to his head, 
as wine usually does with people, it went to 
his feet. And all the while lie was becoming 
exceedingly merry, lie managed to deceive 
the captain, who refilled his glass oftener than 
either of the others, and in a short while begun 
to exhibit signs of stupor; finally lie lay 
back drunk in his chair. The wine was all 
consumed.; the captain was doling, the colonel 
wide awoke, looking suspiciously at my grand¬ 
father, who sat directly opposito him, imita¬ 
ting in the best manner lie Could the conduct 
of a man slightly' inebriated. He stretched n 
hand townrds the heavy decanter, pretending 
ho was wanting wine, grasped it clumsily, 
elevated it slowly to fill his half empty glass— 
when there was an awful, a horrible blow, and 
the colonel was falling to llic floor, when my 
grandfather with the swiftness of lightning 
naught him in his arms and laid him down upon 
the floor gently. With his right hand (and a 
powerful hand that right hand was, it once 
felled a bullock), he had swung the decanter 
bottom downwards upon tho colonel's head, i 
Without giving a thought to the fallen man, 
he immediately began to undress the now 1 
sleeping captain; in a trice he stood adorned, 
with tho showy dress of his now contemptible | 
foe, while that foo slumbered on blissfully i 
ignorant of the fact that he had been trans-| 
formod into a civilian. Dashing into a Bide' 
oiosot in search of weapons, lie found the 


p He had nine miles to ride before ho reached 
^ the ferry ; ho accomplished those niuc miles in 
forty-five minutes. When he reached the ferry, 
he lmrredly inquired of tho guards posted 
^ there if they had secu such a person, giving a 
. description of his own dress which then covered 
Captain Oldham in Treuion. Mo one had been 
^aecn wearing such a dress; he inquired after 
)thc man Adams, and they told him lie was 


5 awny on business ; offering a reward of three 
impounds to whoever would bring him informa¬ 
tion at General ltahl’s head-quarters in Tren- 
r ton concerning the spy, he dashed on, forget- 
' ting Lo give the countersign, which was then 
'on; awny miles beyond the ferry, out of sight 
f of everything living, and there he crossed the 
£ river when it was almost dark, and stilt riding 
t on through the darkness, with only the snow- 
tight to guide him, ho made straight for Gcu- 

I cral Washington's head-quarters. Twice he 

I I was fired at promptly by his friends ere they 
)discovered their mistake; but once snfo inside 
^ of the lines, with the countersign, he reached 
> Washington's head-quarters without experi¬ 
encing farther danger. Ushered into the 
’general’s presence, tho latter bent a severe 
> 1 ook upon the showy Ilritish uniform, and a 
l questioning glance upon my grandfather, who 

deliberately extended the richly mounted 
sword and pistols which he had taken from 
Colonel Maillot to his chief, w'ith the laconic 
expression— 

“These, too, I captured, general.” 

“ "When ?” 

“But yesterday evening, in Trenton.” 

Washington grasped his hand, his whole face 
illuminated by that rare smile which beautified 
liis features, as he exclaimed, “ Then that 
explains everything, Cnptain Cloversidc ; you 


ooloncl’s sword and pistols lying on a chair; 'i have just arrived then ?” 

these he Becured, then glancing merely ate “ I was Colonel Maillot’s prisoner yesterday 
the awful Btill face upon the floor, he went 1 afternoon. I have had quite an interetting 
out, closed tho door carefully behind him, ^interview with General Kalil; I have made 
invoked the aid of the Almighty Bilcntly, ^ the very best use of my eyes and ears, and, 
then descended tho stairs and demnnded the) unless some one lias anticipated me, I think I 
colonel's horse of a servant who loitered in 5 can give you some important information con¬ 
front of the stable. The man looked up at)cerning our friends across the river.” 
him curiously. ? And thereupon, at Washington’s request, he 

“ Bo quick man, tho colonel is anxious to)gave him a faithful nccount of his adventure, 
hear me off. There! that will do; by tbe > describing the appearance, condition and num- 
hy, do not go away, as the colenol will want)her of the troops posted in and around the 
you to carry a message to General Knyphauscn ^ town. He often averred that the general's 
in half an hour! And with that tho daring>eyes gleamed with a fierce light that night, or 
fellow rodo off at a slow trot until he was ij rather moruing, fur it was then after one 
leaving the town, when he put the high mettled > o’clock. The general detained him until 
horse to a gallop, and away he flew towards 5 three, questioning and cross questioning him, 
the ferry. Oh ! that was a gallop for life ! j until he was assured in his own mind that he 
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understood the exact locality of the British 
troops, and then he gave him orders to sleep 
in the tent adjoining his own. 

You all remember, my dears, what followed ; 
two days afterwards Washington crossed the 
Delaware, attacked ItahPe troops, killed Gen- 
ernl Halil and captured one thousand prisoners. 
When numbers of the Hessians were endeavor- 
ing to escape by the Princeton road, Washing¬ 
ton dispatched my grandfather with four 
companies to cut off their retreat, which the 
old gentleman afterwards averred was the 
pleasantest duty he ever performed, and in 
which he succeeded beyond all expectation; 
and that was the end of his greatest adventure 
in the service. 

No! my grandfather never received any¬ 
thing for the service rendered upon that ever 
memorable occasion. Washington offered him 
his sword and his pistols; my grandfather 
refused both, but finally told the general he 
needed a tobacco-box more than anything, and 
the general gave him that silver lined one you 
have so often laughed at, when our troops fell 
back to Morristown. 
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CITY C 

CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

8ECOND VERSION OP STORY. 

Rewfus introduced mo to Major Flcot- 
man, tho stranger, an* I introduced ’em 
both to my guests. 

As I sot some chairs for tho now-com¬ 
ers, an’ invited ’em to be seated, tho 
Major, who was mortal perlite, an’ stood 
scrapin’ an’ bowin’, hat in hand, seemin’ 
by his jenny flexions to single out Yel- 
vetiny as sposhully deservin’ of compli¬ 
ment, said: 

‘Duty before pleasure, ladies; much 
ns wo should rejoice at spendin’ an hour 
in your delightful companionship, wo 
must como to our arrant without par¬ 
ley. Is there a colored person passin’ 
himself off as Gumbo Smartwccd any¬ 
where concealed on these premises ? If 
thcro is, do not seek, through a mawd- 
lin* compassion for crime, or ruthcr for 
its perpetrators, I should say, to screen 
him from the just reward of his mis¬ 
deeds.’ 

‘A slavo-Uetcher in disguise!’ says 
tho widdor in an excited whisper, an’ 
with a convulsivo clutch at my sleeve, 

‘ an’ you must put ’em on a wrong scent 
if you would save a feller-creetur from 
bein’ returned to tho shackles of bond¬ 
age.’ 

Her whisper was overheard; an’ puck¬ 
erin’ his lips into a queer sort of a whis¬ 
tle, says tho Major, under his breath, to 
Rewfus: 

‘ Negraphy — malignant, infectious, 
desperit; tho desperit remedy of blood- 
lettin’ tho only ono suited to tho dis¬ 
ease.’ 

Then turnin’ to me, says ho, aloud: 

‘Wo’vo been all tho forenoon on tho 
track o’ this Smartweed, endeavorin’ to 
arrest him for an offence, or, more cor¬ 
rectly speakin’, an attempted crime 
whose perpetration was frustrated in 
tho immediate vicinity of Camp Goose¬ 
berry, an’ in harborin’ ’im, ma’am, you 


0 U S I N S . 

nro simply standin’ in tho way of a duo 
administration of justice.’ 

* I harbor him 1 ’ says I, resentin’ tho 
imputation, ‘ when I ’vo been doin’ my 
best to hunt ’im up, fearin’ he’d in 
somo way como to harm in protectin’ 
my property'when I wasn’t by to look 
after it. Hero is Mrs. Ladlcgilt, too, 
como out o’ town on purpose to take 
down, from his own lips, tho story of 
his unparalleled sufferins in escapin’ tho 
barbarities of a fiend in human guise.' 

Addressin’ himself to tho widder with 
a low bow, says Major Fleetman: 

‘You must have been impelled by 
somo controllin’ motive, in your desire 
to acquaint yourself with this man's 
history. If you will pardon tho lib¬ 
erty, I would like to ask why you aro 
so desirous of acquaintin' yourself with 
tho particklcrs of his earlier life.’ 

The widder drew up her Agger as 
lofty ns though it had been a poker in 
buckrum, an’ says she, with a conse¬ 
quential air: 

‘I’m writin’ a book, depictin’ tho 
monstrosities of pervadin’ soshul evils 
at tho South; an’'as somo o’ tho picturs 
are to bo drew from life, moro espcshul- 
ly the flecin’ fugitive you aro in search 
of, I thought to git tho details accurit if 
I took ’em down, word for word, as ho 
narrated ’em.’ 

‘In my humblo opinion,’ says tho 
Major, ‘ you would stand a much better 
chnnco of gittin’ a correct account of his 
past life by takin’ it down from other lips 
than his’n; an’ as I havo known ’im, by 
hearsay an’ otherways, senco ho was 
knee-high to a current-bush, supposin’ 
you listen to what I can tell you of tho 
ups an* downs ho’s gone through with.’ 

‘Was you brung up down South?’ 
says tho widder, givin’ tho speaker a 
dubious glance. 

‘'Never was south of Mason’s an* 
Dixon’s lino in my life,’ says.tho Major; 

‘ leastways not by a land route.’ 
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4 Then how could you have known any 
thing beyend mere hearsay, regardin’ the 
adventures of the persecuted fugitive ? ’ 
says Mrs. Ladlegilt with a triumphant 
air, as though her opponent had been 
fairly cornered at the first brush. 

4 If you’ll give me a fair bearin’, says 
the Major, 4 1 will so unmask this bogus 
fugitive that you will bo ns well quali¬ 
fied as myself for judgin’ tho real mer¬ 
its of tho case.’ 

‘I will listen to what you have to 
say,’ says tho widder, lookin’ all tho 
while as though sho didn’t moan to 
beliovo a word of it. 

‘ A heavin’ is all I ask,’ says tho Ma¬ 
jor, composedly. 4 This colored person, 
at present callin’ himself Gumbo Smart- 
weed, was tho son of a Boston barber 
who made ft good livin’ for himself an’ 
family, for ho was a cunnin’ hand at 
strop an’ razor, besides havin’ natty, 
chatty ways very takin’ to customers, 
an’ bein’ able to furbish up a common¬ 
place story into quite a marvellous af¬ 
fair—as I was sayin’, ho made a good 
livin’ till he took to evil ways and drink- 
cd himself to death, leavin’ his wifo an’ 
children to shirk for themselves as best 
they could. An’ a tough time they had 
of it, I ’yo been told, to keep tho wolf 
from tho door, ospcshully in tho cold 
snaps o’ winter, when they had freezin’ 
as well as starvin’ to dread. Thus far 
I’m only reportin’ hoarsay; but now I 
will give you sech facts as coino within 
my own personal observation. 

‘In tho back country town whore I 
was raised lived Deacon Snow, a man of 
an open an’ generous disposition that 
made ’hn forbearin’ tocards them that 
fell into error, an’ pityful tocards all his 
sufferin’ kind. With feclins ready to 
melt at every charitable appeal, it was 
little wonder that ho was much worked 
upon by tho sermons of our newly or¬ 
dained minister, who, in common with 
many of his clerical brethren, brung tho 
full power of his eloquence to bear aginst 
an institution which he seemed to think 
tho most formidable intronchmont to 


Satan’s stronghold, to bo attacked an’ 
carried by storm at all hazards. 

‘Dwellin’ constantly upon this one 
idee, tho deacon’s moral untur grew so 
warped an’ one-sided, that in his view, 
whatever evil chance befell tho country 
was a judgment sent upon tho nation, 
not for tho sins of tho people as a whole, 
but as an exhibition of divine vengcanco 
tocards that one cspcshul sin, of whoso 
practical workins ho knew so little that 
tho ‘vile institution’ took tho fearful 
proportions of any othor dimly discern¬ 
ed bugbear viewed through tho distortin’ 
medium of an overwrought fancy. In 
his opinion, those States which had 
cleansed their garments from tho stain 
of slavery were still participants in its 
guilt, because they remained in union, 
through motives of policy, with other 
States still branded with tho soshul in¬ 
famy which tho more favored North, 
through providential agency, had suc¬ 
ceeded in throwin’ off, to the benefit 
ruthcr than detriment of all her inter¬ 
ests. To passify his conscience for hav¬ 
in’ involuntarily, an’ in strict obcdienco 
to tho law of tho land, participated in 
this, tho only sin tho nation has rolled 
ns a sweet morsil under its tongue, the 
good deacon lost no opportunity of lift¬ 
in’ up his voice, in season an’ out o' sea¬ 
son, aginst the hydry-hcadcd monster 
that, in tho inscrutable ways of Provi¬ 
dence, prospered an’ flourished liko a 
green bay-tree, tho whole land smilin’ 
with tho fruits o' peace an* plenty be¬ 
neath its shade. 

4 One of his favorite theories was tho 
equality of races, in which ho firmly be¬ 
lieved. A widdered sister of his’n, who 
was matron of a city asylum for juven¬ 
ile vagrants, cornin' to spend a few weeks 
with him for rest an’ change, happened 
to speak of tho bright little colored boy 
who come every day to glean from tho 
vagrants’ leaving sech stray crumbs as 
fell in his way. Tho caso was one to 
awaken tho deacon’s ready sympathy, 
besides affordin’ a covoted opportunity 
for testin’ tho correctness of a certain 
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pet theory I have already mentioned. 
Thus it fell out that the son of tho de¬ 
funct barber was brung to tho first 
homo he’d ever known worthy tho 
name, dressed in tho first decent suit 
ho ever wore, an’ received tho respect¬ 
able name of Aminidab in place of that 
of Picksnip he’d hitherto bore. Ho 
was an uncommon quick-witted boy, but 
somehow his wits was oftenest used in 
makin’ up marvellous stories of city 
wonders, for which wonderful talcs his 
schoolmates made pay with a top, a 
string, or a whistle, as tho case might 
bo; in manufacturin’ excuses for shirk¬ 
in’ his work; in obtainin’ an unusual 
amount of indulgences, or in screenin’ 
himself from merited punishment. 

‘ There was no end of trouble between 
him an’ the teachers of tho district-school 
to which, summer an’ winter, ho was 
regularly sent. Ho could learn easily, 
if he would only apply himself; it was 
tho will to do this which was lackin’, 
lie seemed possessed of no motive you 
could appeal to strong enough to over¬ 
come his fixed aversion to tho regular 
performance of stated tasks, He’d as 
liovcs bo at tho foot as at tho head of 
his classes; an’ was fur better inclined 
to study into the ways an’ means of fun 
an’ mischief than to explore any other 
sources of knowledge. If some stipu¬ 
lated reward for gittin’ a lesson was 
promised ’im as soon as it was learned, 
ho would quickly commit it to memory 
an’ recite it without missin* a lino; but 
it was forgot almost as soon ns learnt, 
for you couldn’t impress upon’im tho 
importance of storin’ his memory with 
valuable information for futur use. lie 
was natrally improvident, an’ you could 
no more make ’im thrifty nn’ savin’ of 
his mental stores than of any other ho 
was ever likely to como by. In one 
thing ho excelled: ho could invent tho 
most plausible stories for palliatin’ his 
own misdoins, or fastenin' suspicion on 
some innocent comrade, of any boy I 
oyer como across. 

1 He must have been about seventeen, 
an* a lusty, strappin’ youth ho was, when 


I como homo for collcgo vacation, as well 
as to teach tho winter term of tho high- 
school which ho was to attend. Tho 
deacon, who was very anxious regard¬ 
in’ Aminidab’s improvement, sent for 
mo in order to make inquiries concern¬ 
in' his progress in his studies. I had 
but a sorry account to givo of his idle¬ 
ness and inattention, an’ advised his 
bein’ tooken out of school an’ sot to 
choppin’ wood for a spell, when tho 
desire to escape hard work might make 
’im more willin’ to apply himself to his 
books. 

“Hut can ho learn? That is tho 
question,’ says the deacon. 

‘ ‘IIo can learn, if ho will toko tho 
trouble,’ says I; ‘ but he is bound not 
to do it.’ 

‘ ‘ Then, if ho can learn, an’ won’t 
learn, he must be mado to learn,’ says 
the deacon, bringin’ down his foot with 
n little stomp, whioh was a way he had 
when very much in'earnest. ‘I shall 
keep on sendin’ ’iin to school, an’ you 
must make ’im study — mmt is the 
word.’ 

‘I promised to do my best in fur¬ 
therin’ tho deacon’s plan, an’ I did it. 
Mild raoasures I tried till patience 
ceased to bo a virtue. Ho sooner was 
my eyes off him than his was off tho 
books he hated tho vory sights of. If 
I would have promised some reward 
for every perfect recitation, his lessons 
would have been much better learned 
than they woro; but lookin’ forward to 
winnin’ a silver medal at tho close of 
the term, for continuous application to 
study, for seoh a length of time, in¬ 
volved a greater stretch of forethought 
than he seemed capable of exorcisin’. 
So day after day, Aminidab idled an’ 
lolled at his desk, all my words of ad¬ 
monition or of encouragement bein’ no 
better than so much waste of breath. 
Plainly I must give up tho attempt as a 
bad job, or resort to more stringent 
measures than any I had yit ’dopted. 

‘ Promisin’ ’im a pair of skates that 
I’d outgrown, if he’d learn two pages 
in anoient history, he had ’em ready in 
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the course of an hour, an’ recited ’em 
without missin’ a word. Next after¬ 
noon, I give him one page to learn; an’ 
when school was dismissed, he couldn’t 
repeat the first lino of it. I told ’im I 
would remain with ’im till the lesson 
was learned an* recited; but instid of 
goin’ to studyin’, he took his slate an’ 
pencil an’ went to drawin* queer-look¬ 
in’ figgers, standin’ on their heads, 
turnin’ summersets, an’ in all kinds of 
comickle posters. Knowin’ that’tisn’t 
always best for a schoolmaster to see 
too much, I took no notice of what 
was goin’ on till he got tired of the 
sport an’ dropped it of his own ac¬ 
cord. 

‘ Puttin’ his open history on the form 
before ’im, ho dropped his head on one 
hand, an’ commenced movin’ his lips 
as though studyin’ fast. My eyes are 
sharp-sighted, an’ I wasn’t long in 
makin’ out that the book was wrong- 
side up. Stoppin’ to his side without 
speakin’, I turned the volum round so 
that ho could read it, an’ went back to 
my desk. If there was any one thing 
in this world that Aminidab hated 
more than another, it was to bo found 
out in his tricks; an’ I seo that tlio 
scowl of his forehead an’ the glower of 
his oyo boded mo no good-will. Let- 
tin’ his hook remain as I had placed it, 
ho took some writin’-paper an’ went to 
waddin’ it into a whole pile of little 
spit-balls, seek as I knew lie often fired 
at other scholars, though I’d never 
kctched ’im at it. lie took no pains 
in hidin’ what ho was about, but I 
took considrublo in not observin’ what 
ho was up to. 

‘Ho wasn’t the fellor to stick to any 
thing long; an’ purty soon I seo his 
lips movin’ away as industrious ns over, 
although his eyes was never once fixed 
on his lesson. 

‘After tho lapse of a minit or so, 
says ho: 

‘ ‘ I ’vo got my lesson; will you hear 
it?’ 

‘ I did hoar it—that is to say, I hoard 


the first lino, but not another word could 
ho repeat. 

‘ Givin’ him back tho history, I await¬ 
ed his next move with more anxiety 
than I would have liked to confess even 
to myself. 

“ I’ve got my lesson; will you hear 
it? ’ says ho a second time, not two min- 
its later. 

‘ I heard it, or tried to, with tho same 
result as before. 

‘ ‘ I will hear it agin in half an hour,’ 
says I, givin’ im back tho volum. 

‘ He took it, an’ made believe study 
agin; but with scoli a buzzin’ an’ whiz- 
zin’, that there was no use in affectin’ 
to be deaf to it, an’ I calmly requested 
’im to make less noiso. At this, he 
slatted down his book, an’ begun to 
kick tho sides of his desk while bela¬ 
borin’ tho top with his fists. 

“Stop that rackitl’ I sternly com¬ 
manded. 

‘lie stopped it, but fastened on my 
face jest sech a look as I’d once seen a 
bull-dog, set to guard a butcher’s wag- 
gun, give a man try in’ to steal a sirloin 
from tho cart, an irlstant before spring- 
in’ at his throat. 

‘I felt more than half-sick of my un- 
dertakin’; but havin’put my hand to 
the plough, know it would never do to 
look back, an’ was furthermore per¬ 
suaded that any sign of falterin’ on my 
part would put mo in a worse position 
than that I already held. There was 
nothin’ for it but puttin’ a bold face on 
the matter, which, with inward mis- 
givin’, I prepared to do. In fizzyklo 
development my refractory pupil was 
much my superior, ho bein’ thick-sot 
an’ stocky, while I had spindled up to 
a man’s height without havin’ gained 
tho full proportions years have sence 
given me. 

‘ He grew uneasy under the stiddy, 
unflinchin’ gaze I fixed on his featurs, 
an’ held his book so as to hide his face 
an’ prevent my knowin’ whuther ho 
was studyin’ or not. 

‘ I waited half an hour, an’ then of- 
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forccl to hear ’ira recite. Ho repeated 
jest ono line of his lesson, no more. If 
I’d been his match in strength, I’d 
have given ’im the Hoggin’ he richly de¬ 
served; but as it was, I was at my 
wits’ ends to know how to proceed. 
It was plain to see that ho was bound 
an’ determined not to yield, an’ I was 
equally bent on enforcin’ submission, 
though nt a loss as to the best means 
of accomplishin’ the desired rosult. 

‘Ho took his seat, hidin’ his face 
with his book, as before; but I could 
n’t help seein’ that ho was turnin’ over 
loaf after loaf behind the covers, an’ 
made up my mind that he was passin’ 
away the time by lookin’ at an inter¬ 
estin’ paragraph, here an’ there, instid 
of nt the pago I’d sot ’im tp learn. 
Stcppin’ quickly behind ’im, I ketched 
a glimpse of the yaller-covered pam¬ 
phlet ho’d been rondin’, before ho had 
time to slip it out of sight. 

‘Confiscatin’ this specimen of con¬ 
traband littoryturo, I found, on exam¬ 
inin’ its contents, that they was no 
bettor than moral pizen for the reador 
who had been so eagerly devourin’ om. 
It was ono of them popular AYorks of 
fiction in which the negro is glorified 
into a long-sufferin’ saint, wliilo his 
master is vilified as the most savage 
an’ barbarous of oppressors, richly 
meritin’ the frightful fate to which he 
is ultimately consigned by that aveng¬ 
in’ minister of justice, liis tortured an’ 
persecuted victim. In tho first place, 
this glorified aspect in which tho black 
man was made to shine stimulated tho 
already noxious growth of vanity an’ 
conceit predominant in tho character 
of tho reader to yit more unwholesome 
increase; an’ secondly, he was strength¬ 
ened in tho mischievous idee that re- 
vongo an’ retaliation for injustice an’ 
wrong were commendable an’ Christ¬ 
ian virtues. 

‘ ‘ Aminidab,’ says I, speakin’ calm 
but in earnest, ‘ you have no more ’n 
time to git your lesson before it’s 
dark; an’ if you can’t say it then, I 
shall go home for a lamp, that’s all. I 


shall waste no more words on you; but 
you may as well understand that you 
will learn that lesson before you go 
out of this school-house, if you have 
to stay hero all night.’ 

‘ Foldin’ his arms across his breast, 
he shot at mo a threatenin’, defiant 
glance that had no other effect than 
that of strengthenin’ mo in my resolve. 

‘ Takin’ out my Cicero, I sot about 
translatin’ a difficult passage, out’ardlj 
as cool an’ collected as though I was n’t 
in’ardly quakin’ with dread of what 
was to come, payin' no attention to tho 
druramin’ an’ thumpin’ that confound¬ 
ed darkey kep up with book an’ desk, 
though it made mo so lioppin’ mad that 
I could have tooken ’im by tho nap o’ 
the neck an’ snapped ’im out of his 
boots with right good will. 

‘ When it grow so dark that I could 
only make out the fine print by boldin’ 
it close to tho window-pane, I took tho 
history, jest for form’s sake, an 7 listen¬ 
ed to that one line which was all I ex¬ 
pected to hear. 

‘ Handin’ ’im back the book, I was 
turnin’ to take down my coat from a 
peg, when I must say I was a little 
startled by the sound of his heavy 
boots creakin’ across the floor. 

‘ ‘ Where are you goin’ ? ’ I asked. 

‘ ‘ Homo, to git my supper,’ says ho. 

‘ ‘ Take your scat I ’ I thundered. 

‘ ‘ I won’t 1 ’ ho shouted, his eyes glar¬ 
in’, an’ his lips drawin’ back from his 
teeth like those of an enraged animal 
jest ready for a spring. 

* Seein’ what a dangerous customer I 
had to deal with, I turned hastily to 
take down tho heavy ruler restin’ on 
two nails driven into the wall; but my 
antagonist was too quick for mo, an’ 
grabbin’ up a billit of hard wood from 
tho hearth, dealt me a blow with it 
over tho head that felled mo to tho 
Hoop, stunned an* helpless. When I 
come to, I was chilled to tho very mar- 
rer by tho cold draft blowin’ in from 
the open door, besides bein’ so confused 
that I couldn’t make out where I was 
or what had happened. 
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‘ I do n’t know how long I laid 
there, more dead than alive; hilt at 
last I heard a man’s heavy step on the 
floor, an' see by the light o’ the lantern 
flashed in my face, that it was Farmer 
Oaks, next-door neighbor to the dea¬ 
con, that was bondin’ over me an’ ex¬ 
aminin’ my hurt, Puttin’ my hand to 
my head, I found the hair stiff an’ mat¬ 
ted from the blood that had oozed from 
my wound. 

‘ ‘An ugly gash that,’ says the farm¬ 
er, ‘but not nigh so bad as Deacon 
Snow has got from that preslms darkey 
of his’n, who come homo with a cock- 
an’-a-bull story of your shottin* ’ira up, 
an’ tryin’ to keop ’im in the school- 
house all night, jest because ho wasn’t 
willin’ to ruin his eyesight by stndyin’ 
when’t was too dark to tell one lettor 
from another. Instid of tnkin’ his 
part, tho deacon told ’im you was act¬ 
in’ the part of a friond in tryin’ to 
mako somebody of ’im, an’ give ’im a 
good talkin’ to for foolin’ away his time 
at school as ho did; which so enraged 
tho chap that he picked up a milkin’- 
stool—they was doin’ the chores out at 
tho barn at tho time—an’ firin’ it at 
tho speaker’s head, knocked ’im down 
an’ loft ’im senseless. I, for one, should 
have been right down glad to have seen 
tho rascal arrested an’ dealt with ac¬ 
cordin’ to strict form of law; but 
there’s small chance of that, for lie’s 
run away, an’ won’t turn up in a hurry, 
if I’m correct in my way o’ tliinkinV 

‘ Tho cut in my head proved to be 
nothin’ serious, but tho deacon was long 
in gittin’ over the knock-down argu¬ 
ment with which his favorite theory 
had been assailed; an’ in his cure he 
found at least a partial remedy for 
some of tho prevailin’ notions of which 
he, in common with tho majority of 
his Now-England compatriots, had 
kctched the contagion. At least I 
judge so by what he said at a socicty- 
mcetm’, assembled by tho rulin’ elders 
of the church, soon after tho deacon 
got about, for tho purpose of increasin’ 
the minister’s salary, when he riz with 


difficulty to his feet an’ addressed tho 
assembly as follers: 

‘ ‘ Feller sinners, when you bring up 
tho subject of raisin’ our minister’s 
pay, I’m ready to give a good word an’ 
my fair proportion of moans for fur¬ 
therin’ the project; for our pastor, 
though ho han’t yit reached his prime, 
an’ han’t yit obeyed tho apostolic in¬ 
junction of bein’ the husband of a sin¬ 
gle wife, is nevertheless burdened with 
the support of a largo family; for not 
only are his aged an’ infirm parents de¬ 
pendent on his providin’ for ’em, but 
his widdered sister, who is always poor¬ 
ly, could n’t rub along nohow, with her 
live little ones, if’t was n’t for his help. 
I’m ready an’ willin’ to do my part 
toeards easin’ tho burden of one that is 
placed over us to break unto us the 
broad of life, I’m an old man, my 
dear brethren, an’, ns many of you 
could boar me witness, never had the 
gift of speakin’ to edification, so that I 
can’t put my moanin’ into ns swoot- 
savorin’ words as other an’ more 
tonguoy members of this mootin’. But 
I *vo got an idee I waut to promulgate, 
an’ I ’ll do my best to state it in seoh 
plain terms that you can’t help gittin’ 
tho gist of what I’m drivin’ at. Tho 
laborer is worthy of his hire; but we 
should look well to it that he is n’t one 
of them blind loaders of tho blind 
that’s all sure to bring up in a ditch. 
To speak in good round terms, when I 
pay for a thing, I want its equivalent 
in value received to show for my money. 
I’m willin’ to pay for gospel proachiu’; 
but when that’s said an’ done, it’s gos¬ 
pel proachin’ I want for tho pay. I 
can git a plenty of political wranglin’, 
an’ the clash of opinion incitin’ to car¬ 
nal strife, in the cantankerous week¬ 
day prints; but when the holy Sabbath 
comes, with its blessed rest from care 
an’ turmoil, it’s tho glad tidius of peace 
on earth an’ good will to men that my 
sin-bufleted spirit thirsteth to hear. It’s 
for my own shortcoinins, an’ lamentably 
slow growth in all tho Christian graces, 
that I would bo brung to repentance. 
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an’ not for the shortcoming of any other 
vile worm of the dust. 

* ‘ As you know, my brethren in the 
Lord, I Vo been laid up an’ not able to 
do a chore for this long time past, which 
has give me more time than I over had 
before for studyin’ the Scripturs, an’ 
meditation over them dark sayins that 
puzzle the wisdom of the wise. There 
is no better place than the Old Testa¬ 
ment for studyin’ the dealins of God 
with sinful, rebellious man. I Vo spent 
a deal of time in tracin’ out tho work- 
ins of that curse which Noah pvonounccd 
aginst tho offendin’ Ilam—a curse that 
doomed to slavery, or bond-service, to 
uso tho Scriptur term, tho descendants 
of one third of the family saved alive in 
tho ark at tho time o’ tho flood, to more 
than tho third an’ fourth generation. It 
was on his son Canaan, not on Ilam 
himself, that tho father’s sin, if his offence 
deserves sech a hard name, was visited; 
for Noah said: ‘Cursed bo Canaan; a 
servant of servants shall ho bo to his 
brethren.’ Wo read in holy writ that 
Noah did accordin’ to all that God com¬ 
manded ; an’ I take that to bo the reason 
that his curse was permitted to take sech 
a length of timo in workin’ out its ful¬ 
filment. Only think of it! for four 
hundred years did tho Canaanitcs, de¬ 
scendants of Ham, remain in slavery to 
the Egyptians, who not only set over 
them taskmasters who ‘ made their lives 
bitter v»ith hard bondage, in mortar nnd 
in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field,’ but, grown jealous of their 
increasin’ numbers, decreed tho destruc¬ 
tion of all male children born unto 
them.' It was God Himself who finally 
listened to the cry of this long-sufferin’ 
people, an’ by miraculous interposition 
effected their deliverance, restorin’ ’em 
to Canaan, tho land of their fathers, af¬ 
ter their sojournins in tho wilderness. 
But though tho Egyptians had, for some 
reason inscrutable so fur as our blurred, 
short-sighted vision is concerned, been 
permitted to rulo with rigor over tho 
children of Israel, not thus was they 
permitted to rule one over tho other, ns 


you will see by turnin’ to Leviticus, 
twenty-fifth chapter, forty-fourth to for- 
ty-seventh verse, in which you’ll find 
tho follcrin’ command regardin’ tho in¬ 
stitution, delivered to Moses, on Mount 
Sinai, from tho Most High: 

“Both thy bondmen and thy bond¬ 
maids, which thou slialt have, shall bo of 
the heathen that are round about you; of 
them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 
mnids. 

‘ ‘ Moreover, of tho children of tho stran¬ 
gers that do sojourn among you, of them 
shall ye buy, nnd of their families that are 
with you, which they begat in your land: 
and they shall be your possession. 

‘ ‘ And yo shall take them ns an inherit¬ 
ance for your children after you, to inherit 
them for a possession; they shall be your 
bondmen for ever: hut over your brethren 
the children of Israel, ye shall not rulo one 
over nnothor with rigor. 

‘‘I’m as fully persuaded, my dear 
hearers, that slavery is a monstrous evil 
ns ever I was ip my life; but whuthcr 
it’s an evil that any power short of Om¬ 
nipotence can grapple with an’ over¬ 
come, I an’t so clear. Let us beware of 
becomin’ impatient of the slow an’ grad¬ 
ual processes by which God effects tho 
advancement of tho human race, lest, by 
substitutin’ our. wnys for His ways, 
usurpin’ tho vcngcanco which belongs 
to Him alono, wo not only bring mourn¬ 
in’ an* desolation to our own hearth¬ 
stones, but an added curse to them 
that’s held to bondage within our bor¬ 
ders.* 

‘As the deacon sot down, up hopped 
a younger member, an’ says he: 

‘ ‘It grieves me to tho heart’s coro to 
be forced to utter words of rebuke to 
one whose gray hairs have led us to 
look to him for scch wise counsels as 
long experience, if not woefully mishn- 
proved, would have fitted ’im to give. 
I repeat, my humanytarian co-workers 
in the grand an’ glorious cause of co¬ 
ercin’ our errin’ brother to forsake the 
error of his ways, woefully misim- 
proved; for terrible as sounds the dread 
disclosure, our formerly revered elder 
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has fell from grace, in that ho has fell 
behind tho progressive spirit of the ago, 
an’ a hopeless distance behind, too ; for 
have n’t wo heard him wrestin’ to his 
own destruction, an’ our’n, besides, if 
wo should pay any heed to his pernishus 
quotations, passages from tho old Mo¬ 
saic dispensation, which had much bet¬ 
ter bo left in obscurity, as most of our 
risin’ divines do leave ’em, than raked 
up to choke our efforts in rousin’ to a 
sense of its inickwities a pcoplo dead in 
trespasses an’ sins. Yes, my feller-la¬ 
borers in tho cause of reskowin’ our 
colored brother from his master’s rule, 
wc must cry aloud an’ spare not, hurlin’ 
the thunderbolts of righteous invective 
aginst all sin, as the Bible plainly cn- 
jincs on us to do; an’ as slavery includes 
every known form of sin, it’s clear to 
my mind that slavery is the hideous 
evil that tho present generation must 
grapple with an’ overcome, if it perish 
in the attempt. 

‘ * If, through failin’ faculties an* wa¬ 
verin’ faith, our venerable brother^fall 
out of the ranks of tho noble phalanx 
pressin’ for’ard to clear tho way for mil¬ 
lennial advent, we of stronger faith,an’ 
loftier courage will but stop to bury‘{lie 
craven backslider in the unhonored sep¬ 
ulchre of his own fossil idecs, before re¬ 
sumin’ our weapons that shall make us 
victors in the conflict with evil, or mar¬ 
tyrs to its demoniac sway.’ 

‘ I need not stop for further repetition 
of the address by means of which tho 
honest deacon’s counsel was made of no 
avail. Suffice it to say, the younger 
speaker carried tho day,, an’ on the suc¬ 
ceedin’ communion Sabbath carried round 
tho consecrated ombloms, in virtue of 
the sacred office that had been trans¬ 
ferred from the elder to tho younger dis¬ 
ciple of a faith whoso corner-stone is 
charity. 

1 In due course o’ time I finished up 
my college course, graduatin’ with a 
fair share of honors, but also with a liver 
complaint, an* health gonrully impaired. 
A medical friend, who had my welfare 
too truly at heart to care for runnin* up 


a long bill at my expense, advised me 
to throw fizzik to tho dogs, put books 
an’ every thing connected with ’em out 
o* my head, an’ to take up, for tho time 
bein’, with some kind of occupation that 
would givo my bodily powers as stiddy 
employment as my mental ones had 
been subjected to for the last four years. 
As luck would have it, an uncle o’ mine, 
who was commander of a Now-Bcdford 
whaleman, was jest fittin’ out for a* 
cruise to tho Northern Pacific, an’ tak- 
in’ brief time to think over the matter, 

I concluded to go with 'im. 

* There was trouble on shipboard be¬ 
fore wo was fairly out to sea. Tho col¬ 
ored cook, who had shipped at tho last 
minit in place of an abscondin’ down- 
caster, turned out to be a cheatin’ im¬ 
postor, who didn’t know enough to 
swob out a caboose or brilo a herrin’. 

1 Tho capting’s temper, though he 
was a good-hearted man in the main, 
wns as ready to ketch fire as a mess o’ 
dry tinder at a spark, an’ tho makc-bo- 
liovo cook, judgin’ from his howlins, 
got sech a larrupin’ as put ’im on his 
best behavior for one while. Under or¬ 
dinary circumstances, I should have 
pitied tho fefter; but on recognizin’ 'im 
as tho refractory pupil who had come 
within one of crackin’ my skull on a 
former occasion, tho fountains of my 
sympathy speedily friz. Ho soon learnt 
to git a decent meal o’ vittlos, an’ was 
quite a favorite with tho crow besides. 

‘I tried to find out what he’d been 
doin’ senco ho run away from tho dea¬ 
con’s ; but ho had sech a wonderful fac¬ 
ulty for heightenin' an’ settin’ off any 
kind of an adventur in which ho’d play¬ 
ed the principal part, that I soon found 
out that thero was very little dependence 
to bo placed on any account he givo of 
his own proceeding I partly believed 
his statement of havin’ worked in a 
druggist’s shop for a spell, because I 
could see no other way in which he 
could have come by his.smattcrin’ of 
medical loro; an’ I did n't wholly dis¬ 
credit his story of hayin’ acted tho part 
of clown in a circus-troupe, it was so 
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much like Mm to fly into a rage at bein' 
cracked round the shins a trifle harder 
than was needful, an’ to pitch into the 
circus capting, to the great delight of 
the audience, an' layin’ Min sprawlin' in 
the centre of the ring, to wind up the 
row by runnin' away to avoid punish¬ 
ment. 

‘ To give Aminidnb, or Gumbo, as you 
better know Mm, his due, there was n't 
his equal on bonrd for spinnin’ a yarn, 
provided ho could lay the scenes of his 
marvellous tales in some region that was 
perfectly strange to the bulk of his hear¬ 
ers, so ‘that tho more glarin’ improbabili¬ 
ties of his narrative need not make too 
exhaustive drains on their credulity. 

‘How often have I heard some old 
salt call out to him: 

‘ 1 Slick to your land-yarns, you lub¬ 
ber ; wo do n’t want none o’ your sca- 
sarpents that’s long enough an’ tough 
enough to strangle a whale; nor a saw¬ 
fish that could cut through a ship’s 
plank; nor a mermaid that could figglo 

««» m\ nil n f. #1 imiifli #1«n ^ llimonlf fm* 
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the sake o’ dyin’ in her company; nor 
of an old sperm that could send a ship 
over the moon, an’ swallcr^a mcetin’-us 
at a gulp: but give us the slave-ketch- 
er’s story, an’ leavo out tho rope-weed 
an* tho wild darnin’-ncedlcs. Do n’t set 
Natur to doin’ the drudgery in tho way 
of carpetin’ an’ cushionin’ the fore-cabin 
of that cave craft o’ your’n, nuther, for 
that won’t go down with this child.* 

‘ If tho crow took an odd sort o’ likin’ 
to the cook, tho capting did n’t share in 
their partiality. A certain portion of 
the stores disappearin’ unaccountably 
fast, a watch was set* an’ Gumbo detect¬ 
ed in tho act of emptyin’ the sugar-bowl 
into tho coffee-pot, whoso contents, 
which he used through the day as his 
only drink, ho further flavored with 
choice French brandy, from the medi- 
cino-chist, kep in case o’ sickness. Un¬ 
der the spread to his hammock was also 
found a rich supply o’ swcot-cake, mostly 
made from yeast-powders, sugnr, an’ 
flour. For this petty pilferin’, ho got a 


good ropc’s-cndin’, an’ ever after that 
boro a deadly grudge to tho capting. 

‘ Shortly after tins, Gumbo tumbled 
down tho companion-way, or said ho 
did, for tho accident havin’ happened in 
tho night-watches, nobody sec it tako 
place, an* injured his leg so severely 
that ho couldn’t even hobble round 
enough to do tho cookin’. I coidd bile 
salt junk an’ servo out hard tack as 
well ns another man, an’ expectin’ he ’d 
bo round agin in a day or two, offered to 
take his place in the caboose till ho got 
over his lameness, which, to my surprise, 
riither grow upon Mm than otherways. 

‘ A terrible blow come on when ho'd 
been limpin’ round for weeks, an’ in his 
fright, Gumbo, forgottm' his disabled 
condition, flow round, londin’ a helpin’ 
hand at halyard an’ tackle with the best 
of ’em. It didn’t make him like tho 
capting any better, his. tollin’ im, after 
the gale was over, that if his lameness 
wasn’t permanently cured, ho would 
have to submit to a flagellatin’ operation 
that,would bo sure to result in his com¬ 
plete recovery. Ho up an’ got well, 
without tho application above hinted at. 

‘J soon see by tho nods an’ winks, 
together with an occasional whisper, ex¬ 
changed with various members of tho 
crew, that some now plan was afoot, an' 
by a few scraps o’ conversation I con¬ 
trived to overhear, was lot into tho mys¬ 
tery of the secret. 

‘This was tho plot of tho conspira¬ 
tors : Tho crew were to rise, overpower 
an’ bind tho capting, an’ havin’ set Min 
ashore on some desert island, steer for 
some mercantile port where vessel an’ 
cargo could bo disposed of, tho proceeds 
to bo divided amongst tho mutineers. 

‘ I givo my uncle a hint of what was 
goin’ on, an’ ho soon found out that 
though Gumbo was in earnest in urgin’ 
forward tho proposed mutiny, his pre¬ 
tended accomplices wero only makin’ 
believe to fall in with his plans, in order 
to see how fur ho’d go. IIo went tho 
length of npproachin’ tho berth where 
my uncle was pretendin’ to snore, at 
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midnight, with a roll o’ rattlin for the 
purpose o’ bindin’ ’im, hand an* foot, 
when, quick ns lightnin’, the pretended 
sleeper knocked ’im down with a marlin- 
spike, nn* bound ’im with the cords 
meant for himself. 

‘My stars 1 scch a whalin’ as that 
feller got, next mornin’, I never see 
Administered before nor scnce. It’s my 
candid belief that he’ll carry marks of 
the welts left by them blows to the day 
of his death. 

1 There wns no more trouble with tho 
chap that vyge; an’ after partin’ with 
’im at landin’, I never sot eyes on 'im 
till I did so, limpin’ round this very 
plaqp, ns I was ridin’ past it, a month 
ago «r thereabouts. Tho minit I kctch- 
ed sight of ’im, limpin’ round with his 
arm in a sling, it struck me, knowin’ ’im 
ns I did of old, that ho was up to his* 
old dodge of shirkin’ work by pretended 
lameness. In this opinion I was con¬ 
firmed when I see ’im, not long after, 
maltin’ his way about catnp as spry ns a 
crickit, with a couple o’ fowls an’ a bas- 
kit of apples for sale! A tough time ho 
had of it, a few days ago, gittin’ a fine 
young porker to the barrack of the sut¬ 
ler, to whom he’d disposed of it at a 
very chcnp rato. 

‘ He was in an’ out of tho officers’ 
tents quite often, nftcr that, tryin’ to git 
a situation as • mess-cook, an’ Colonel 
Hapgood, of our regiment, promised to 
speak a good word for ’im, tho first 
spare berth that come under his no¬ 
tice. 

‘ Tho Colonel’s wife, an’ his daughter, 
a purty, blue-eyed, rosy-chcckcd Miss of 
twelve year old or so, used to ride out 
with coach an’ span, most every day, to 
see ns much as they could of our com¬ 
mander before he wns ordered to Wash¬ 
ington. They rode out yesterday, after 
it cleared up; an’ as the Colonel hap¬ 
pened to bo busy superintendin’ artil¬ 
lery practice, tho mother sot in the car¬ 
riage while tho daughter strayed off 
into tho edge of tho woods borderin’ 
what used to bo a gooseborry pastur 
before it was turned into a camp, to 


pick tho wild flowers sho wanted for 
framin’ an’ glazin’. 

‘It so happened that Colonel Ilap- 
good, who was a firm believer in the 
equality of races, had not only spoke to 
his lady in Gumbo’s favor, but had 
gone so far as to introduce ’im to her, 
in presence of the whole regiment as- 
Stemblcd for dress parade; sowhcnhcscc 
her settin’ alono in the carriage, up he 
swaggers an’ puts himself in tho way o’ 
bein’ spoke to, when she expressed herself 
so warmly in behalf of his oppressed an’ 
sufferin' race, that the feller’s conceit 
bubbled up to bilin’-pint; an’ when she 
further tickled his vanity by mention of 
a clerkship sho thought sho" could ob¬ 
tain for Mm, on bein’ told that ho was a 
fair accountant, an’ informed ’im of a 
couple o’ marriages which had recently 
tooken place, in which colored gentle¬ 
men had officiated ns grooms an’ highly 
respectable white women ns brides, a 
great gun loaded with salt was no com¬ 
parison to his pomposity. 

‘When ho strutted away from that 
carriage, the proudest lady in the land 
was, in his estimation, no more than a 
fittin’ mate for ’im; an’ kctchin’ sight o’ 
Fanny Ilapgood pickin’ mullen-blows in 
the edge o’ tho wood, ho went down to 
where she was, an’ offered to show her 
a deal handsomer blossoms if sho would 
go with ’im to a shady nook ho could 
easily pint ont to her. Nothin’ doubtin’ 
his worth an’ sincerity, havin’ jest seen 
Mm in close conversation with her moth¬ 
er, tho unsuspectin’ young crcctur rea¬ 
dily follcrcd his guidance, an’ thereby 
learnt a lesson of distrust tocards stran¬ 
gers that will probably last her a life¬ 
time. Luckily, some of our boys, glad 
to escape the heat of the barracks, were 
catin’ their dinner in the shade of the 
oaks, an* hoarin’ stifled screams in the 
woods near by, they rushed to tho pint 
of alarm in time to find Gumbo holdin’ 
the feeble wrists of his almost helpless 
prisoner in one hand, while in tho other 
ho brandished a sharp knife with which 
ho threatened to cut her throat if she 
uttered another shriek. Private Grum- 
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et, hero, knocked tho villain down, an’ 
rcskewcd the poor child before she’d 
suffered any further harm than that in¬ 
flicted by severe fright; but unfortu¬ 
nately, in the confusion that ensued, tho 
intended perpetrator of a crime to which 
tho presence of ladies forbids my more 
particularly alludin’, made his escape; 
an’ though we’ve spent all tho earlier 
part of the day in pursuit of ’im, not a 
trace of his whereabouts have wo been 
able to find. This is the more to bo re¬ 
gretted, as wo so soon start for active 
service, when ho will stand a better 
chance of eludin’ tho pursuit an 1 captur 
that would be like to end in givin’ ’im 
his just deserts. 

‘Come, Private Grumet, our horses 
hnvo had ample breathin’-timo, an’ wo 
must bo off. But I see a pianner in tho 
room; perhaps this young lady will fa¬ 
vor us with tho only tuno wo may hear 
for months from other instrument than 
drum or trumpit.’ 

At this, Velvctiny put on over so 
many little offish airs, an’ said sho 
never wns much of a player, besides 
bein’ all out o’ practice, nn’ awful hoarse 
with a cold; but after hangin’ back a 
spell, sho permitted tho Major to lead 
her to tho instrument. 

After gallopin’ up an’ down the key¬ 
board a number of times, she said tho 
pianner was all out o’ tuno, an’ wouldn’t 
cord with her voice nohow, an’ sho 
could n’t do nothin' with tho wiroy old 
rattletrap. 

‘ You must drown its discords in your 
own volum of song,’ says Mrs. Ladle- 
gilt. ‘Sing tho brayvura you adapted 
from Seenymo Picklohominy, strikin’ a 
few simple notes by way of accompany- 
ment.’ 

• After sayin’ sho know she couldn’t 
artickleato a syllublc, sho. pitched her 
pipes on tho highest kind of a key, an’ 
kep it up till Scrag jined in with an aw¬ 
ful howlin' outside the window, when I 
thought to my soul the drum of my ear 
must crack. 

Before any body had a chance to 
speak after tho performance of this as- 


tonishin’ vocal feet, Joe steps up, an’ 
says he: 

‘Will you please to play ‘Pop goes 
thoWensel’? It’s ever so much pur- 
tier than what you've been playin’.’ 

‘I never play them coarse, vulgar 
airs,’ says she, hoppin’ off o’ tho pian¬ 
ner-stool with a toss of tho head an’ a 
disdainful look that wasn’t at all bo- 
comin’ to her stile o’ countenance. 

I suppose sho thought to prove her 
superiority to tho common run o’ people 
by turnin’ up her nose at their doins an' 
likins; but if sho did, for once, sho 
overshot the mark. 

The pleased look of interest with 
which tho Major had watched her tysy, 
smilin’ face, died away as it took a less 
invitin’ expression; an’ says ho to Joe: 

‘ I can sing well enough to suit you, 
my boy; see if I can’t.’ 

So ho not only sung ‘ Pop goes tho 
Weasel,’ but another song that Joe in¬ 
sisted on hcarin’ twice over; an’ when, 
on mountin’ his horse to ride off, he 
tossed tho boy a couple o’ brass buttons 
with a flyin’ eagle stomped on each of 
’em, to decorate his red calico shoulder- 
straps with, his delight knew no bounds. 

CITArTBR FIFTEENTH. 

FINAL BREAK-DOWN, 

Wiien officer an’ private had tooken 
their departur, tho widder did n’t seem 
to be in a very comfortublo frame o’ 
frame o’, mind, an’ says she: 

‘That Major is a very self-opinionated 
young man, an’ ’t will take mo a week 
to git over his sawfistry, an’ the shallor 
views ho seems to take concernin’ tho 
tremenjus conflict that is wagin’ be¬ 
tween good an’ evil, light an’ darkness, 
or, in other words, tho slavery-lovin’ 
South an’ slaveholder-hatin’ North.' 

Droppin’ her head on her hand, sho 
foil into a brown study for a spell, an’ 
then rousin’ herself, says she: 

‘I wish I’d manidged my own af¬ 
fairs as I generully do, instid of lettin’ 
too many cooks spile the broth, as tho 
old sayin’ goes. By heorin’ to the ad¬ 
vice of others, I’ve got out of all con- 
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ceit of tho novel I set about with scch 
unconkcrublo zeal. Well, it’s no rea¬ 
son that I should faint in well-doin’, if 
this abominable Picksnip, or What-ye- 
may-call-’im, did turn out ruther a scaly 
character, an’ for the minit somewhat 
weakened my faith in the mental equal¬ 
ity, or superiority, allowin’ for inferior 
cultur, I might say, of tho African with 
tho American race. There’s scamps in 
all countries, an* under all laws; there’s 
exceptions to all rules; an’ because there 
happens to bo one low-lived, cheatin’ 
knave amongst tho servile classes whoso 
virtues has been so often dwelt on in 
tho pages o* romance, his oppressed an’ af¬ 
flicted brethren are not to bo held to 
account for his misdoins. Ilowscver, I 
wish he’d been further before ever I 
tried to ferret out his history, so much 
time an’ patience as it will take to alter 
my story back to tho original plot I at 
first laid out for it. On second thought, 
I’m inclined to believe that these alter¬ 
ations may bo effected with less trouble 
than 1 had at first supposed. Tho foot¬ 
notes settin’ forth tho fact of the narra¬ 
tive bein’ a veritable statement of tho 
trials underwent by the maimed an’ man¬ 
gled fugitive whoso verbal confession it 
contained must, of course, bo crossed 
out; but that may bo of slight moment, 
for ’tan’t impossible but that tho book 
will go jest as well if admitted to bo 
fiction as it would if pronounced to be 
fact. I must tone down its more in¬ 
credible marvels, to avoid doin’ violence 
to commen probabilities; for if an ig¬ 
norant seaman did n’t believe in a oave 
oarpeted an’ cushioned with moss, an’ 
in wild darnin’-needles an’ natral rope- 
weed, an untutored landsman might be 
equally incredulous, an’ in that oase 
my novel would fail of its desired ef¬ 
fect, an’ not sell worth a red. I must 
somehow git word to Parson Wolf- 
prong that he can, stop whore he is, in 
the labored introduction settin’ forth 
tho fact that tho new novel is an accu¬ 
rate piotur of Southern life, containin’ 
fresh statements of the horrors of 


slavery taken direct from the lips of on 
escaped fugitive.’ 

She wound up by askin’ if I knew of 
any means of conveyance by which she 
could reach tho parson’s out-of-town 
residence, which was a mile or more 
from tho lino of railroad runnin’ past 
the cottage, though but a few rods from 
the horse-oar depot, 

Feolin’ that I had been tho indirect 
cause of her spendin’ a not over-com¬ 
fortable day, I did my best to make up 
for it by sondin’ Joe up to Elder Grurn- 
et’s to see if he could lend mo a stiddy 
horse, hitched to some kind of a vehi¬ 
cle capable of carryin’ three growed-up 
persons. 

In the course of half an hour, tho 
elder sent me word that his best horse 
was gittin’ ready to go to markit, but 
that I could have tho loan of Rawbones, 
a regular old jog-trotter, if that would 
answer my purpose. So, Jack at a 
pinch, Rawbones was put up with; but 
lie come down tackled into a buggy, 
which, I suppose, the elder thought 
roomy enough to accommodate three 
passengers; but, bless you 1 I could n’t 
bogin to squeeze in edgeways after 
Mrs. Ladlegilt an’ Volvetiuy had got in 
an’ spread out their crinoleen to that 
extent that it took up every spare inch 
of space inside tho dasher. When I 
see’t wan’t no manner of use tryin’ to 
edge myself in between their ampli¬ 
tude of skirts, out they got, an’ went 
back into the house, while I driv up to 
the elder’s to see if some new arrange¬ 
ment could n’t be effected. 

,Jest before reachin’ his driveway, 
Rawbones threw off his left nigh shoe, 
an’ on jumpin’ out to pick it up, I no¬ 
ticed two horBebaok riders oanterin’ up, 
though I had n’t no idee who they was 
till, drawin’ rain, they stopped to speak 
to me, when I see ’twas Rewfus an’ 
the Major. 

‘ It’s time we was at camp,’ says the 
latter, puttin’ tho baok of his hand to 
his gilt-banded hat; ‘but I must stop 
to tell you of our luck in pursuin’ this 
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flcein’ fugitive of our’ii. He’s gin us 
the slip, by playin’ off the humanity 
dodge on a credulous countryman, who 
believed his story of flight from chains 
an’ bondage, with a quontum sufficit of 
added whoppers about bein’ pursued 
by the minions of his former barbarous 
owner, who threatened to make a ter¬ 
rible example of him, when returned 
to the thraldom of bonds an’ shackles. 
So pityful a caso did the feller make 
out, that his duped benefactor paid his 
faro to Canada, for which blessed asy¬ 
lum to our wronged an’ downtrod run¬ 
aways ho is already on his way. So 
justice is defrauded of its dues, an’ a 
most dangerous criminal let loose to bo 
a soshul scourge. See wlmt it is to bo 
of the prevailin’ hue a fashionable phi¬ 
lanthropy has made the rage.’ 

Before I had time to thank ’im for 
his information, both horseback riders 
had cantered off. 

It. was ever so long before I could 
find the older, who was up in an apple- 
tree pickin’ sopsyvines. "When I told 
’im how matters stood, he said he’d 
make it all right, an’ jumpin’ out o’ the 
tree, walked up with me to the barn. 

Rawbones, ho said, was let for the 
next day to haul stones, an’ ns ho 
couldn’t do that with one shoeless foot, 
I should have to put up with old 
Squills, who was ruther cont’ry at 
times; but Hiram coidd go with us 
as driver, the quodrupid bein’ some¬ 
what set in his peculiar notions, one of 
which was a rooted aversion to the tug 
of a strange hand at his bit. 

"When this notional old fogy had bodn 
harnessed into a covered waggun, a 
now proposal was broached liyhis own¬ 
er, who said ho’d be Mowed if ho’d 
patronize thnt rascally Snodgrass, a 
neighborin’ blacksmith, any longer, 
senco ho’d let his goats run at large, 
an’ bark his trees, after repeated warn¬ 
ing to keep ’em tied. 

Thus it oome to pass that, owin’ to 
the depredashuns of these aforesaid 
goats, Rawbones was tied to the hind 
exle of the vehicle I’d engaged for the 


conveyance of the widder an’ her 
daughter to thoir proposed placo of 
destination, to be left for shooin’ at a 
smith’s this sido o’ the parson’s. 

Not exactly approvin’ of the way in 
which Squills pawed an’ chomped at 
his bit, an’ lopped back ’is oars while 
he was bein’ tackled into the waggun, 
I concluded to leave Joe at the cider’s 
while I was gono. 

I rid on the back-seat with Velvcti- 
ny, while Hiram’s head an’ shoulders 
was jest visible on the front one, so 
completely was he hid from view by 
Mrs. Ladlegilt’s voluminous skirts. 

Our sorry nag crawled along at sech 
a snail’s pace thnt the widder declared 
we must hurry up, or it would be pitch 
dark bofore wo got to the parson’s, 
when ten to one ho’d bo through with 
his tea, an’ out for the evenin’, so thnt 
she’d miss of seein’ ’iin altogether. 

‘Hurry up, can’t ye? ’ says I to Hi¬ 
ram, for we'd been an awful while git- 
tjn’ over the first two miles of tho way, 
an’ it was beginnin’ to grow duskish. 

‘ Squills likes to take his own time,’ 
says he; ‘ but I ’ll crack on if you say 
so.* 

* lie can come homo as sjow as ho’s 
a mind to,’ says I, ‘ if he will only tako 
a decent gait now.’ 

At this, the younkstcr put on the 
string, an’ off started our nag at sech a 
lively pace thnt I made no doubt wo 
should soon reach the end of our desti¬ 
nation ; but the first thing I know, right 
at the foot of an ascendin’ declivity, the 
headlong crcctur kctched the bits in his 
mouth an’ stopped. First, Iliram tried 
to coax for’nrd the gritty animal; but 
findin’ mild measures of no avail, paid 
on to ’im, right an’ left, till tho lash o’ 
tho whip stood a good chance o’ bein’ 
woro all to shoe-strings; but tho balky 
quodrupid had stranded on one of his 
notions, an’ not an inch would ho budge. 

‘ I shall have to try the last dodge for 
desporit cases,’ says our driver, jumpin’ 
out o’ tho waggun, an’ draggin’ together 
a little pile o’ sleepers from a horse-rail¬ 
way that was undergoin’ repairs. By 
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standin’ on tins pile, he was able to 
reach up to Squills’s head; when grab- 
bin’ ’im by one car, ho twisted it round 
an’ round till it looked about as tight as 
a whipcord. The spunky beast boro 
the infliction as long as he could stan’ 
it, an’ then off ho started on the dead 
•run, quickly leavin’ our driver fur in the 
rear. Mrs, Ladlcgilt wasn’t wuth a 
lutlicr button for handlin’ the rains, an’ 
I wished I was somewhere else. 

Past the blacksmith’s where Rawbones 
was to bo loft to be shod, we shot like 
a bolt from a cattypult; an’ I felt like 
givin* myself up for lost when wo met a 
load of hay, at a narrer turnin’, an* tore 
off all one side of the waggun-top in 
gittin’ past. 

I made desperit efforts to climb over 
the back of the front-seat, -but only suc¬ 
ceeded in gittin’ wedged fast between 
that an’ the iron framework above, an’ 
was glad to git back to where I started 
from. 

Lookin’ ahead, I see, not fur off, a 
long funeral procession slowly windin’ 
its way through a tangled maze o’ teams, 
carts, an’ carriages that all but blocked 
up the way. 

Mrs. Ladlcgilt see the tight fix we was 
maltin’ for as quick as I did, an’ sot up 
a bcllorin’ for somebody to stop the 
horse that only added to his speed. 

Rcachin’ over tho back o’ the seat, I 
kctchcd the lines out of her hand, an’ 
sawed away, with mito an’ mane, at that 
vishus crcctur's bit; but if his mouth 
had been made o’ sheet-iron, it could n’t 
have been with less effect. Right on jn 
the even tenor of his way kep lie. 

There was a deep-gullied sand-bank a 
little off tho street to tho left, an’ tocards 
that I directed our fiery vociferous in 
preference to puttin’ 'im through tho 
long funeral procession, with its attend¬ 
ant jam of carts an’ carriages bearin’ 
down upon us not fur ahead. That 
sand-bank we never readied; for, with¬ 
out any apparent cause, that covered 
waggun up an* turned topsy-turvy, nn’ 
tho first I know, I found myself stand- 
in’ on my head with a confused idee o’ 


bein’ suddingly waked out of a very bad 
dream. 

I remember that somebody said it 
was a wonder we had n’t all been killed; 
an’ that some other body helped mo to 
my feet, an’ bent out my bonnet-front 
that had been jammed over my eyes, 
when I see Squills leggin’ it for homo 
on tho keen gallop, with loose rains Ilyin’ 
at his heels, while Rawbones was back¬ 
in’ an’ snortin’ at tho hind end of our 
unfortynit vehicle. 

‘ IIow did it all happen ? ’ says I, not 
fcclin’ half-sure that it mightn’t turn 
out an ugly dream after all. 

‘ In tho most natral way in the world,’ 
says an unconcerned bystander, who 
didn’t so much as raise his finger in 
settin’ things to rights. ‘ When you ’yo 
got one horse in the thills, an’ another 
hitched to your hind exlc-trce, an’ they 
take a notion to pull in opposin’ direc¬ 
tions, it don’t take much of a prophet 
to predict tho overturn that’s sure to 
follcr.’ 

At this junctur, ft stilish barooch, 
with ft splendid dressed gentleman an* 
lady inside, driv up. lie seemed to be 
rutlicr weak in the eyes, for ho wore 
spe’taclcs that shot ovcrdiis nose with a 
spring or a snap, an’ a feeble mustarsh 
hung lank an’ limp from his upper lip. 
Springin’ from tho carriage, ho flew to 
tho reskew, an’ dragged Velvetiny 
through tho broken side of tho waggun 
that still lay tipped over in tho street. 

‘0 my Alfonso 1 my adored pre¬ 
server 1 ’ says she, buryin’ her blushin’ 
face in his coat-sleeve; ‘name your re¬ 
ward for this noble, this heroic deed, an’ 
—an’—it shan’t bo withheld.’ 

‘ My precious! ’ says ho fondly, while 
castin’ a furtive glanco over his shoulder 
at the wizzen-faccd, scraggy-lookin’ fc- 
malo in the barooch, who was rigged up 
to kill, but looked homely as rot for all 
that, havin’ a tremenjous bill-hook in 
tho shape of a nose, a yallcr-grcy stile o’ 
complexion, an’ a. mouth detcrminatcly 
cncroachin’ on the presinks of the ad- 
jinin’ featurs. 

Bringin’ his fair burden, as ho called 
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the trustin’ Yclvotiny, round to tho 
sand-heap where I ’d sought a transient 
rcstin'-placo, an’ dumpin’ her down be-' 
side on inc, says ho in a yoico soft an* 
low as a cooin’ turklc-dovo: 

‘ Remember, precious sweet, that cold 
an’ pryin’ eyes are notin’ our every 
movement, an’ control yourself, for iny 
sake as well as your own.’ 

Sccin’ tho favorable turn matters was 
takin’, Mrs. Ladlegilt, who had been a 
trifle stunned, nothin’ worse, an’ was 
now busy tryin’ to git the waggun right 
side up with care, did hor best to divert 
the attention of folks that was passin’ 
from tho little by-play goin’ on, one side. 
But there was one lynx-eyed observer 
whoso penetration was not so easy to 
baffle. 

‘ Pepperidgc—Popperidgo dear—Pcp- 
poridgo Pitkins 1 ’ called out tho bony 
old crone from the carriage, ‘ I desire to 
speak to you this instant.’ 

‘I’ll bo with you in a moment,’ says 
Alfonso, alias Pitkins, to tho speaker; 
but to Yclvotiny says ho in a whisper: 

‘ A cruel fate beckons me away from 
you, dearest; but spite of all, you 
dominate absolutely over tho rovin’ af¬ 
fections that can’t be held in leash an’ 
bond. A stem fiat of law at present 
interposes a barrier to the avowal of 
sentiments that vibrato through all my 
finest perceptions; but believe mo, jest 
as soon as Providence places fortin with¬ 
in my own personal power of gift, I 
will prove to you how valueless sech 
acquisition would bo, save as an offerin’ 
to bo laid at tho shrine of her I adore.’ 

‘Mr. Pitkins,’ says tho woman agin 
from tho carriage,. ■* tho wind is shiftin’ 
to tho east, a heavy dew is failin', an’ I 
insist on bein’ driv homo.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ says ho to the occupant of 
tho barooch, *1*11 bo with you, Margarit, 
in a jiffy; ’ an’ then in a distracted sort 
of way to Yclvotiny: 

‘Honor alone restrains tho fearless 
avowal hoverin’ on my lips. That wo¬ 
man holds my fate in hor hands—she is 
in failin’ health—0 heavens i what am I 


thinkin’ of? Has it come to this, that I 
should begrudge tho poor thing tho little 
remnant of life an’ comfort allotted unto 
her for this world ?’ 

‘ Mr. Pitkins,’ broke in’ the object ol 
his remarks, after a dry, hackin’ cough, 

‘ do you mean to expose your wife to 
tho danger of kctchin’ her death o’ cold 
in this damp, easterly breeze?’ 

At tho mention of tho word ‘wife,’ 
Yclvotiny sprung, as though she’d re¬ 
ceived a sharp an’ sudding blow, from 
tho arm aginst which she’d been lcanin’ 
for support; an’ tho widder, who’d 
heard the ominous word as well, rushed 
to her daughter’s aid, whisperin’ in her 
ear: 

‘ Call all your fortitude to your aid in 
this dire emergency. It’s tho part of a 
base double-dealer this married Lothario 
has been playin’; but do n’t show that 
you are hurt, if you don’t want to bo 
hurt still more, by tho public voice that 
never spares a mistake in these matters, 
if made by a woman. Strengthen your¬ 
self by reflection that if ho has been 
false to one woman, you havo no guar¬ 
antee for his provin’ true to another. 
Ho shall have no chanco for renewin’ 
his criminal protestations. Bear up, 
poor child, an’t will git you safe out of 
tho dilemma yit.’ 

'O that the earth would open an' 
swallcr me, with all my mortifyeation 
an’ my misery I’ gasped out Velvetiny, 
as white as this paper I’m writin’ on. 

I could n’t help pity in* tho poor thing, 
foolish as she’d acted, for she looked 
tfip very pictur of despair, as she stood 
tremblin’, an’ holdin’ on to the widder 
for support. 

The young man, too, was white as a 
sheet, as ho took hold of tho hand that 
seemed reachin’ aimlessly for somethin’ 
to cling to; an’ says ho, speakin’ louder 
than ho meant to, perhaps: 

‘If there’s any sech thing as pity in 
this cruol, selfish world, prove it now. 
I never meant you any harm, an’ if you 
go an’ turn agin mo, not a ray of sun¬ 
light will there be left in tho firmament 
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above me. If ever I’m my own master 
agin, I’ll prove to you that truth an* 
constancy— ’ 

‘ What’s that you are sayin’?’ says 
Mrs. Pitkins, who’d got out o’ the car¬ 
riage an’ approached us unperccivcd. 

‘ I waS doin’ my best to contrive some 
remedy for this compound break-down,’ 
says he, lookin’ at the damidged waggun 
for the first time scnco Vclvetiny had 
been reskewed therefrom. 

‘ IIow long have you been acquainted 
with theso people ? ’ says his sharp-eyed 
spouse, fixin’ her gaze on the cowerin’ 
Pitkins, who seemed inclined to slink 
off with as small an amount of explana¬ 
tion as would serve the needs of the oc¬ 
casion. 

‘ I only know ’em by sight,’ stammer¬ 
ed he, ‘ an’ not one of cm’ over so much 
ns hom'd mo called by name, my dear, 
ti)l you thus called mo a few minits 
scncc.’ 

At this sneakin’- assertion, the widder 
fired up, an* says sho: 

‘Wo supposed, my daughter an’ my¬ 
self, that ho had some sufficin’ reason 
for desirin’ to keep his name a secret, 
an’ that ho would overcome his scruples, 
from whatever source they riz, revealin’ 
his name an’ station, on avowin’ the at¬ 
tachment ho has expressed in every way 
but words.' 

‘IIow can you stand dumb underscch 
a disgraceful an’ imperdent allegation ?’ 
says the incensed Mrs. Pitkins to her 
liege lord an’ master. ‘ Show the spirit 
of a man, an’ deny the false charge, in 
the face of your accuser.’ » 

Lookin' sorrowfully in Vclvetiny’s 
tearful eyes, the accused hadn’t a word 
to say for himself, an’ sech a boratin' as 
ho got from Mrs. Pitkins no more than 
served ’im right. 

‘ Viper! that has feasted on my boun¬ 
ty, an’ then turns to sting the hand of 
its benefactress,’ says sho with witherin’ 
reproach, ‘ is this my return for raisin’ 
you, so to speak, from the very dregs of 
society, feedin’, clothin’, edicatin’, an’ 
exaltin’ you to be the honored sharer of 
my fortin an’ my station? Brute! to 


prove unworthy of the dotin’ affection 
that has induced me to lavish on you 
sums that, if judiciously invested in tho 
seven an’ nine per cents, would have 
netted mo returns that— ’ 

Laughin’ an’ cryin’, both at once, sho 
stopped right in tho middle of her sen¬ 
tence, an’ wo seo she was in a violent fit 
of highstcrics. Mrs. Ladlcgilt held a 
bottle of strong-savored salt to her nose, 
while tho penitent Pitkins helped her 
into the barooch with a great show of 
conjugal tenderness. 

In tho confusion that follercd, nobody 
noticed poor Vclvetiny, who’d fainted 
an* fell down tho sand-bank. 

Tho first words sho spoke, on cornin’ 
to, was: 

‘ I ’ll never have nothin’ to say to an¬ 
other feller till I know who ho is, an’ 
whuthcr ho’s a single man or not.’ , 
An’ that’s where I think she was right. 
Mrs. Ladlcgilt hired an empty hack, 
that was goin’ past, to drive ’em to Par¬ 
son Wolfprong’s; an’ Iliram Grumct, 
who'd arriv at tho scene of disaster, 
jumped on to Rawboncs’s back an’ rid 
’im to tho blacksmith’s, who grumbled 
at bein’ called on to work by lamplight, 
while I footed it the whole blessed way 
homo. 

Do n’t you think I that elder had the 
face to declare that ho should charge me 
with tho cost of repairin' tho broken 
waggun, though it seemed to mo that 
damidges ought to bo awarded in my 
behalf, to pay for tho rcsk I’d run of 
gittin’ my neck broke, through tho con- 
try-mindednoss of tho two vishus ani¬ 
mals he’d loaned mo, 

Takin’ Joe by the hand, I went back 
to the cottage fcclin’ down-hearted 
enough; but as I stepped inside the 
shady portico, all overrun by clamberin’ 
honeysuckle, a strong arm stole about 
me, the only manly arm that ever, with¬ 
in my memory, did encircle my wasto, 
an’—where's tho need of tollin’of it?— 
tho Capting had come; his last vygo is 
over, an’ I have n’t a care or a grief in 
tho world. 
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undertook to be tbe reporter of your ipeecbe*, what mw ] turn, while you sit with your wits under yoar pamol. Borne of 
you cot to tell met” mine are managing the boat Bat when we are moored quietly 

•• A great many wonderful adventure*." I under the shadow of the elm-for that it my view 

“ Are there any dragon* and enchanters? Are there any of the house, and the best fish lie there—wben I have only to 
captive maiden* Imprisoned In turret chambers, and parents watch my float, and yoa are washing In your moat artistic 
changed into .warn, in your .toriee r effect., then perhepel aball b»™» cEance iu the wjument 

“ Certainly and young people who take after their parenta I* it a aerlou* argument on the female mlndT I thought we 
on a smaller icale, a* ducks and geese * were only talking nonsense to begin our conversation 

I don't want any stories with common ducks and geese. “ Why should con vernations begin with nonsense? and whr 
Go away good bye '' should they end In argument ? Buroly any two human souls 

“Don’t; you shall hate necromancers and swans, and may find better employment than making silly grimaces at 
dragons, and captive maidens in turret*. Do please come, each other away from the truth—for I am certain argument 
and bring your water colours." never brings people nearer the truth , , , 

« I will think about It when X have written my Journal « Conversation* must almost always either begin in non- 
You may come back for me when you have caught three sense or truisms, and almost always must end either In i du- 
flshe*.'’ Terence of opinion, or a stagnant acquiescence in acknow- 


- Done!" said he, and the gondola shot away. In the ledged common places. A little argument is wholesome bat- 
me&nlime I have been making thi* important entry in my tiedore and shuttlecock exercise for‘minds. Do you And much 
book, and, aa he doe* not seem to have caught his fish,I shall amusement In talking to people who agree with every word 
put on my hat, though I am not the least impatient nor have you say ? WU1 that get you any ntarer troth r 
looked many times out of the window Indeed, I think it Is M Your talk is not half an Inch. deep. You are WUninw 
a false alarm of papa's about my being in love at alL 1 have words. Of course to any one who thinks In »»rch oftroth, a 
not by any mean* made up my mini 1 might lost a* well false a^uleacenca by way or polItem M■? 
have said two flthei or even one, for the fishes In the pond are other falsehood is odious. Btill there Is something in the ori- 


navo saiu iwo maw or ore a uac,4i/i ("uu *-*-«•-~-— -=r- — \ ~ . . ___ 

fat, laiy old fishes, and are never hungry on a sunshiny day 1 gtnal meaning of agrtcabU, The antagonistic element In con- 
How people do make np other peoples minds tor them, u if wereatlon is a mistaka” 

everybody else** affairs were ao wonderfully simple and * 14 It la a great mistake not to be agreeable In conversation, 
'ear papal Surely there U a vast dlf- and If yon will wait one moment till I have tied the boat’s 
tea mere amiable disposition to like— head to this drooping bough, I will devote my whole atten- 
love must come of knowledge, and tion to being a* agreeable as my poor gifts will admit. There 


everybody 
transparent. Even dear 
ferecce between feelinj 
and loving I Barely 


work figures under glass case*, and venture only a* far as agreeable? _ 

liking! Are modesty and prudence ao little^ to be trusted “ Go on with tha conversation, but don t argue. 


lieir AVOI OV UIIU i liUI It. TTUtiiu ub muimijum vj — —-T-*- Z - - -. l h ii 

Jot«) I will be no simpering doll wooed through plate glass volume de son Journal, page neuf cent quatre vingt due holt, 
by the semblance of a plausible dummy The waxen mask au chapltre Iniituli,' L agreable en causerles c eat de cberoher 
must break or melt sooner or later. A timid fastidious re- ensemble la wit*/ en evltant de se frolsaer mutueUement lea 
serve, worn until it Is too late, smothers and disguise* too Illusions.” , - . 

many 111 sorted human destinies. Cowardice and duplicity Pleaae speak English, and seriously. I don t like French 
are the bane of life to men and women alike. Una’s lion is norpr^fops" 

only the type of a single-hearted woman’s courage. I dare “Then wbv don t yon uy pervlflsge InHngmh7 

venture further than this liking if I are sufficient reason. 1 “ Because I know no English for ft but chaff, and that Is a 

will make no giddy plunge like the cowardly, rash weak- yulgaralang wordk not fit lor a lady to us*, 
lings who lose their pretence of mind on the edge of difficulty, “ I don't like French venr much either ; nothing soon* 
and fling themselves headlong down the precipice, rather than earnest In French. But It Is the neatest language for deflu- 
endure the suspense of looking steadily over, to consider the lions, small resays, sod conversational criticism, 
jutting ledges and ainag deft* which may yield a practicable “You seem to be beginning a small wa*J. 
tooth old to dimb aaftly down. “ I am beginning to converse on your own theory. lain 

Is not this love a downward climbing from our high con about to tell you how much I agree with you. I believe. With 
>lLa-—our faMidia t you, that tbe pleasure of conversation, from the sociability 01 

mind., emulate, u you to well obeerTe, In thinking together 


celt.—our ftutiiUa 1 

Oomt down, oh mild, from jointer monntiin height, 
Whit plenum lire* in height (the ehepberd aang). 

In height end cold, the epiendonr of the hlUit 
For lore la Of the raliey—come thou down 1 
Lore liee in meadow-velvet, foliege 1 ringed, 

OC Nature'e broad green lip; nor eeree to climb 
With Death end moming on the hirer horna.” 


So reed the proud princeaa, if I remember right, from tb 
*• rolame of the poet, of her lend- in that - email tweet idyl' 
I heer him eomlni. Will he eer. “ Oome down, oh meid r 
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CBiFTSl ITI- 


(From On Pink Book.) 

It shows DO sign* as yet or being anything like true love. 
It rani too smooth by far. How is It that in novels there are 
slwtv* each diffleuftiea to be got over 7 How the poor 
noveliflU most beat their brain* for combination*, and situa¬ 
tions, and adventures, and escape*, and heart rending acenes, 
khich are always more or lea* absurd and contradictory slier 
all What Donsenae it is to say that real life is *tiwer than 
fiction. 1 can't sneered In getting a rise oat of real lUe at all. 
According to rule my parent* ought lobe ham-hearteb enougn 
to lock me up in one of the turret attics till 1 consented to 
many Mr. Tremaddock. A carrier-pigeon should bring me 

. , __ __t. rhAknaurnr n Mfnl «n. 


curm im-sonmnifl anuoua. 

It will take a great deal of writing—and indeed, perhaps, I 
had better not write it at alL But 14 perhaps I had better not” 
la the watchword of in decision. And Indecision is that slat¬ 
ternly housewife by whose fault chiefly the moth and tbe 
rust are allowed to make such dull work of life; corrupting 
all the gleam and gloss of earth's perishable treasure*. In¬ 
deed, if“ better not” were to have been my device, I had 
probably better not have laid the greater part of my share of 
our conversation In the gondola. How difficult it Is too, to 
give anythiag like an idea of a conversation in writing. How 
■plrillesa and flat it alwtyi seem* when Um look and the tone 
are lost, and the brisknea* has all evaporated. Still, sqpie 
day, when I look over three pages after many years, the re¬ 
corded words of conversation will seem fresh and bright 
when the foolish setting of filigree reflections like these will 
be passed over as tarnished trumpery. Bits of human talk, if 
they are genuine and characteristic fragments of Individual 
minds, keep theii colour like the Imperishable rubies and 
emeralds or Nature’* laboratory j while the jeweller’* gold we 
mix In our own crucibles betrays its base alloy and affeejj^on. 


In search of truth; not always the matter of fact truih, which 
only [concern* • what is/ bat sometimes, starting with the 
plain lact (beyond which the ultra practical people think It 
unnecessary to go), it is pleasant in the society of a kindred 
Intelligence to untwine the prismatic strands or the seeming 
simple, pure-white ray of fact into the original coloura of * how 
it la" 1 

“ Or even to go a step farther, and daxsle that mysterious 
feature, ' the mrnd's eye,' at the blinding source of being, in a 
vain effort to reach the 'why it is.' Until we find, as the 
poets have said many time*, we are a pair of silly moth*, get¬ 
ting very llule nearer our alar; unlea* with aland wing* we 
discover that we have been fetidly mistaken, and that our star 


is a candle. _ . . 

M In the meantime we have fluttered away from what we 
were aaylng. After ail, our teat of truth under its various 
phases (of which what we call beauty may probably be the 
most general) la more gathered from an Involuntary conviction 
oLtbe senses which cry within our hearts, and minds, and souls, 
* toil is true/ or ‘that Is false/ than from any self-directed 
reasoning process. We hardly ever use our reason to convinci 
ooretlvaa. We feel truth as we feel light or heat” 


There may no doubt be plenty of affectation and i 



“ I should say we feel it as a musical instrument, strung In 
._ne, feel* and answers to a note of toe human vole* uttered 
in it* preaenc* The airing which would, If struck, have 
yielded a kindred note to the ear, takes from the air a slender 


tidings of my love ljing wounded In the bower of a riva l en- OQr ulk jj ttt conversation keeps breaking tbe crystals 
ebaotress. Or there should be a necromancer in pooseanon Of ^ ^ f onno d t *nd unconscious lights flash out of the 

Oaercombe, making himself quite at home, like a thenfl s They say on the stage nothing is so difficult as a 

officer, after having turned papa and mamma into that rest- ulil And why? Who ever overheard anybody pri- 

leas pair of swans. Why are there no fire-snorting dragons *4dresting himself in a set speech, and who am I 

on the bridge beneath mV window—I hear toe sound oltoe B ^ aklne no ^f perhaps to my future self, when I am the 
oar—and he i* sintlnir his Greek love songs In perfectly good twfII ih« nrM«ihU fntnr*- when mr husband, rittinr 
spirit*. The 
round under 

dear me I toe nu.Mv« — -r— — - - - . . - . | mu m gm ru®_ ... 

foolish to look out. Thti oar and the song pause 1 soray he ,. t u j wrotB the record of my tile as it went 

will not MJ tnjlblng nnl*» I go—thnt would b« rooliMi ol . ^ ^ j w>0 u i f or uio ple«ar» of looklog back into m j 

blm What te that fl a hi n g before tha window r and a patter- I" To whicb he will nplj, “ Nonienae, dear wibl joe 

log of drope on the pane, I . ,. mean tbe plenum of looking forward. ' Then I ebati lay my 

- Fie I ur; are theee yonr Yeoetten mannera, «° nounyi ont M (j U y t - Be qnlet now, you mnatn’t read 

tout oar-blade* in my face, and eplaih my pane* T" U.U , 111 . uulf: paea on to that terrible conTcreation in the 

“ Are yon there, haughty maiden, to repel my eapenloM? 0Ddol ^ w hlch temueh more intereuing." 

Xethonght your mignioneue learned thinty in thie eultry * ,oq waete your penwomanahlp on all that 

weather ’ . __ . eiUy elufT; why did you not begin at earn with the 

- Did yon think thitthe Uteratrae of myJomnal wu dry eoimaaaTma « ru eoanwLa." 

too’ for ,ou hare watered that aa well, beaidea quenching the Tenan t-* cowmaaziun 

A 11 dt laeomnetition with your moat water.' “Yon hare been a long while catching your Wire 

u Pardon memy moat: conilder how many beam* are In laid I, u 1 got Into the boat, for want of aometUng better to 
yoM owner™” ’ »*y, for a conreraarion mut hare a beginning _ 

“ IetkUlhe profenely garbled teat with Which you “ Almoeto long aa the three flntcenluitee the linn pamed 
iprinkle me with unholy water r in the jar under the eeel of Bolotnon—to me at Imt But 

The water which endrclee yonr abode to me eeemi why did it aeem »o long to you r 


but perceptiblo vibration.** 

« Well uid; and lhare jrou touch tbe heart of the question, 
to which I was coming by a more blundering and roundabout 
path than Is opened bj your happy illustration. Whatever la 
true and noble, vibrates from heart to heart, and has aneter- 
nal Ufa In it that keeps Its ©chocs for ever on the wing. What¬ 
ever b false and base falls dead and echolea*. This seems to 
me the great proof of preponderant good in the world. High 
and worthy object* draw men together; low passions sod 
sell-ended motives keep them asunder. Every human being 
created in God’s own image must have soma thing divine In 
his nature, however he may have distorted Its feature* from 
toe Inmate likeness by crime. Those who mix moat freely 
with their Mind, moat cleerlv discover that this original like¬ 
ness l* the link which bluas society together. Sympathy is 
toe electric apark which marks the passage of truth from mlod 
to mind. Therefore it b that in mental companionship, when 


parallel minds strike out at points of unison they are sure to 
be tending; Untoward*. ^ The^baiting placet on the road of 


truth are not houses of dboord—no noby brawlers and COD; 
tentioo* spirit* go that way. * Peace be wllbla three walls. 
Is written over these portal*. Goodfellow U the Jorlsl land¬ 
lord, and Geatiebeart the smiling hoateaa, who welcome tha 
ohearfnl wayfarers to that happy land whose everiaating 
mountain* piled in the far honxon seem nearer aud nearer as 
sunset after sunset wreaths their hreran- teaching heights with 


rosyrolend ourT^BlresodUhew bo msk re thatJourney baud- 
in-hand with one, who#*—* Here a fish took 

You h» T e been n long white ertehtog yenr three | I felt t UtU. 

nervouM as to what the eloquent passage might-lead ip- 


sacred" 


'IfyoumeentoterennitenM in blink ra»e, the aooner 1 
•hat my window the better." 

“ I go to troll for cerp In the Ugoon 

- If you troll with 1 blank line you will hook no carp.” 

“ I troll my Uaee whereat thyeelf dort cup ” 

- Horace mjt, Carpt dim, end we are wuting the dey. G< 
and catch your carp—I here to write my journal. 

- Whet cut hare happened alnce breekfut to pot in you] 
journal T It te a theme to elay In the boute thie weather 
Oome and make me tbe aketch you promised me, while 


Berauie you anapped the thread of my journal with your 
Interruption*, and I teat the looee end of ay thought! to tbe 
rardof jour impertinenctea. And it 11 tireaoma hunting after 
on*’* thought*/ * ..... 

“ b your till, a taagte too? I eappoead young tedla had 
their thoughU all niotly raaled on bobbin; and eould wind 
off any leagth of any colour—eepecUlly pink. Iharoalwayi 
undentood that a young lad/, pea goae w glibly n he, 
crochet needla- ... . 

. Do too think all young ladtea are exactly alike, that you 
DteeuoN to lay down a geoeral law tor the literary inelinet* 

V . .. _._• T 1—tealUwa the* —nnaa haVM U 


oaten mr flah and tall you ecouthteg worth putting in you of the creature* f I locun to betiey* that woaaa hare 

lournaL- nweh yariny of eh a rart a * eamaa." ... 

-Oh, I dan my I 1 Owuld hare a pretty ocoupatioo If “ Yoa hay* m* at a dteadyantag* till I get rouad the iharp 


nervous *a to what the eloqaeut passage i H 
“ hTi. a oerch " eaid Mr. DenailT 7 * 11 ! on| r Ter T 
haokad " ae’aita' a little reeletanee the fteh came up to the 
iSSS’gnJteff »d lookteff ycry toolleh. “ U w* don't mind 
£?Ub*5rr- Ifelt • Utite “"T f" him. and w*. glad (when 
Mr Derail rrt dp) U> me the nctim make a flicker and gat 
IxSli He Er-" hardly awue of hie Ireedom at lint, but 
Nru^uette time to aeeapt tha landing net 

•< lr nerohee Ukecouuael together in eearehee of truth, we 
. 1 , .11 not patch many alter thie one bae communicated with 


u OoleM pe rche e are wieer than men, hie brother fitliee will 
uottekeedrantaffeof ble experience. And eren he bimeelf 
a,, retr likely remember the taete of the bail alter he he* 
ronoticB the herb of the hook. 1 am afraid men acd fl, bee 
crow wiee very clowly, even co their own experience or life. 
t, |o other peoplFe experteose that la In about u mttch 
■a eaoond-nand dothea.- 
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cure an extraordinary proportion of earth's brightest treasurer, over, a cheerful glow of courage sprang Up In my heart. My 
which are said to be so thioly sprinkled, and even when the neryea recovered from their flurry, and the cloud cleared away 
fairest prize rails lo our lot we ere very little better contented, from my eyea. I felt that I waa miitreaa of the violation, not 
Bo aay the wise people at least, aud f believe most of it without a certain naughty sense of triumph over my supplisnt 
except tlio test item. For I think It must be a very thank- captive. I ventured to look up. Hu eyea were full of a Un- 
less nature that la not satisfied with the beat that la to be der, earnest anxiety, which occasioned me some slight com- 
" punclion for the cool and rather hard-hearted answer I was 

" What is the best?" meditating. 1 suppose, however, that I did not look very 

n Happiness" severe or discouraging, for he leant forward and took one of 

■' And what may happiness be. and what is it made ot t" my hands, saving, “ Let me swear my allegiance I" But when 
■ Fa'th, hope, and charily. Faith,to begin with; charity, hn made aa if he would kiss it. I drew away mv hand,and 

- Liiit iso,at/ r. .—.*.,1 »„•» B&id, “Nol that will not do, Mr. Dcnxil. You have spokaa 

plainly, though nuhly to me, and I forgive you for your rath- 


" The second-hand clothes of prince* become robes of hon* 
our on the bacKi ot their subjects; aud surely the experience 
of greater minds than ourovm h \surlb Bome'hing even at 
eecoud-Uand. Why do statesmen study history? Wny do 
the evangelical people read very dull memoirs of pluus per¬ 
sons whose live* are almost entirely com posed of‘expem-neeit’ 1 
Why do the worldly people take so much Interest in personal 
gossip about Individuals whom they neither love nor ham, the 
recorded incidents in whoso Uvea are but kiltie livelier and 
leas edify lug than tboao ol the saints ? Why do the romantic 
people plod through voluuieB ot dull and improbable ntmls, 
unless fur experienceT U is that men take an Interest in all 
thing* humtku; and I believe that interest lo b-i chiefly lh> ir 
curiosity lo see how human beings will act under a variety of 
circumstances In order to compare notes with ihetr own irn- 
agination as to how they would Ibemwlyes have acted or may 
hereafter act, under similar circumstances. The worst of ex 
perlence at tecoml-hand la, that history, memoirs, go&sip, and 
romance, arc all abuui equally false. Hoar Interesting would 
ft life be if human beings dared to speak out to one another 
If 1 dare tell you, or you dare tell me a tew of the things that 
float on the top of our memories, but which never touch our 
lips, huw much raoro Interesting it would be than this vapid 
talk which has been said over and over again by Uou*and» 
of worthy persons who dare venture no further than common¬ 
place?" 

“ Our Inner lives are «o mixed of opposite ingredients, 
where good and had contend like acid and alkali, that it Ib 
no wonder the effcrvcBcence only bring* to the surface com* 
mou-placj bubbles of a neutral nail Lab flavour, tolerably brisk 
At the moment, soon flit, and alter awhile totally Insipid. Btill 

the common placesot life are considered wholesome; and the, a „„ , - - . - - 

first loatc is not unpleasant. Certainly the dregs remind ua of I Where neither the master of the house has a latch key and a cognised course for a young lady under such circumstances 


to go on with and hope, to look forward to." _ _ _ 

•' That is a very Scriptural receipt, but, speaking »n hn* plainly, though rashly to me, and I forgive you Tor your rash- 
man language, it you had three wishes, what would you atk ness. Indeed, 1 suppose I have very little to forgive; for 1 
tor ?" v have no power lo prevent you Irom loving me if you are ill* 

A happy home, the mil and the power to do good Inthia adylaed enough to pejr me that compliment. Nor have I any 
world, and a steadfast hope In the world to come.' 7 fWl“. U>at r know of, to be indignant with you for Id- 

“ What ia a happy home!" lln 8 “ e 10 But if 1 were to permit you lo kisa my 

" You aak me abort queationa like tho Catechism That hand, that would be a sign on my pari of accepting your at 
will take a good deal of answering” •. .. . ... , , , 

“ You ought to be very much flattered that I condescend to Ob! then let me kits your hand! said he, in an imploring 
.^.techise you, and gratified that I have nut confuted any of *one that went very near to my heart, and I was almost in. 
your definitions. Besides, I am making you a nice picture of clined to yield. But my reflections ot a d»y or two ago came 
(my own happy home, on the understanding that you were to 1° n'y ** Wow," said I to myself, 41 the romance of court- 
1 amuse mo while I painted You are making a mere pretence *bip is beginning. Now is my time to see how he will be 
or catching flsb. You have not had a rise for the last half have under difficulties ! 1 ho 1 kept my hand* resolutely out 
hour. Look at your hook to see if there is any bait on it, and °* reach, and said, 44 Listen to me, Mr. Dentil. I said you 
(ell me what Is a happy home directly." spoke rashly, but I bellere you spoke honestly to me Ii u 

" A happy home man exceptional establishment, where the now turn 10 apeak plainly, though I hope prudently, to 
wife is always obedient and the husband Is never domineer- you. K «»ere be any prudence at all in going on with this con¬ 
ing. Where the children never cut their teeth or have the vernation. I have no personal experience in scenes of this 
measles, and the servants never get drunk or give warning kind , but, from what 1 hsve resd In hooks, I think the re- 


the soap saucer out of which in our Infancy we blew those 
practical hubbies that make so principal a figure in the meta¬ 
phorical allusions or after years. Usedyou to be fond of blow¬ 
ing bubbles in your youth?" 

“ Of course I was. We used to blow bubbles for hours and 


dinner bill at bis club, nor the mistress has a taste lor cold wouM be, to say nothing, and go away at once in a foolish 
mutton and washing days—.’’ flutter Perhaps If I followed my cowardly instincts, that is 

You needn’t go any further I am quite satisfied that the what I might do But 1 see no real reason to l* afraid In- 
dcscripUou ia accurate," said l, with some asperity I suppose, deed, 1 have perfect confidence that you will hear me dts- 

-- for he looked up at me with so amiable and comical a look of creetly, and 1 think there is some truth in your view, tbit 

hours on the balcony of our palace, and sec them float away intelligence, that I was forced to smile too for a moment; 1 there ia less danger in speaking out and cutting through s 
and burst; and somu of them would last till they touched the md then, feeling that 1 had Blioqn a ailiy disappointment and difficulty with sharp worda than in leaving it entangled ia 
water of tho canal 1 wonder where ha ia, anu what aort of Ul-humour at his breaking out of the serious lone, I looked doubt or smothered in silence.” 

bubbles he is blowing now ?” down and became very busy with my drawing; and the " A thousand thanks 1 At any rate you are treating me with 

" Who?" said Mr. Denxll, looking ftt ma with rather a weather appeared suddenly to grow more oppressively sultry. , confidence, and as a inend. Speak as plainly as yuu like, I 
searching look, and the tons of his monosyllable made me look Here a fish row end was caught; and I did not feel as If I sure you will deal reasonably, and I hope not very harah- 
up from my drawing. pitied him the least bit in the world. But what was more ly, with my misdeeds." , ni t 

M Prims® Vladimir Rylskol," said L terrible than all was, that ho seemed to compassionate my not be k>° » ure ° r l “ at 1 wUl be M reasonable as l 

** Ho Is attachfe at Constantinople. How (Jo you happen to confusion, and ventured a rash move himself lo supersede it, can * but I fear you wdl think me hard hearted, and ungraie- 
know him t" tnd break the Dill of my dignity. He said,— ful for the honour you have done in offering me jour heart, 

“ We blew bubbles from the same saucer at Venice long ago. « Don't be angry with me;*unlesa you wish to make me *flb what I, at present, must consider an indiscreet n«*ner 
The princess Ilylakol lived at the other end of our balcony, very unhappy; ihope my Indiscretion is pardonable ” and totity. Men, I believe, are apt to think women of a simpler 
He was a pretty boy, with long, straight, yellow hair, cut ho looked *o sorry, and spoke In so kind and tender a lone, mechanism than we think ourselves. You may fancy yoa 
square on his shoulders tike the silk of a tassel He wore a that, though the words were foolish enough (for it waa I who know me sufficiently to be sure you love me. I know my sell 
mtUury-looklng fur cap, a crimson velvet tunlo with a golden had been indiscreet and not he) tlie foolish worda touched well enough to be nearly certain that if you knew alt tho 
belt, louse while Turkish pantaloons, and red morocco boots me, 1 wished to aay that l waa not angry; and to make »hifta and turni of mj character you would be much les* sub- 
Up to tbo knee. He could blow larger bubbles than 1 could, some cominun-plac® remark, aa if nothing was the matur; lunely enthusiastic in >nur estimate Ab ! I see you think 
and I respected him. He waa generous lo me with sugar al* but I could neither think of the common-place remark, nor your male penetration of intellect ia infallible Well, allow- 
mends, aud 1 valued his friendship. But once, when l had oven find my voice to say I was not angry. Moreover, I did ‘og you are right, or nearly right, in supposing that l 

-*- ’ -•*-- *-•- • * * -- - CtU.hU eyes were looking at me for the should not disappoint you on more intimate acquaintance, 

* * * *• " * • ’ granted that a young t&Qdarately innocent girl, who bu 


broke n my last pi pe In flinging off a bubb) e over balcony • lwk. up .though l (til t 

railing (which w hi rather high, and waa Ihn means ordecapi* suppositliiuus forgiveness he had mentioned. And 1 am 
tatlng more pipes than my uureo approved), Vladimir came ashamed to say I believe I blushed a little. L hope ho did not 
and wiped my tears and gave me his own, a very handsome observe it, for he turned away at the moment, wiih a scarcely 
pipe enamelled wllh forget me nota, that had survived at least audible sigh. L dared not meet bis eyes; tor I knew there 
balf*a*dozen of my common onea^Igivo him my whole heart, visa a dangerous expression in them for me to look at, and 
How be cried1st eur last separation. I have never heard of felt certain that if I looked up there would be something in 
him since. He was tight and I was seven. Do you think this mine that would lead to a premature crisis of some sort, 
is senlimental nonsense, that you shake your htmd ? Or that There was rather a formidable pause. At last he said, '* I 
children cannot love with all their hearts? Children are men wonder how much longer acquaintance it would lake us to 
aud women as far as their souls." become perfect strangers again " 

'* I fear our bodlea and minds more and more outgrow and *' Till we grow intimate enough to venture on & desperate 
bully their poor little delicate sister, the longer that triple quarrel:’ 

association which we call an Individual remalus un dissolved." “ Heaven forbid 1 But whs t is intimacy, and how does in* , -„ 

“ If that be so, the sooner wo die the belter—nay, we bad timacy grow T It seems lo me lo recede with the advance of , according to your theory* I am very little better than mj 

heller never have been bom, which was the strongest thing acquaintance. We have grown more distant and cautions In neighbours.' 

the evangelist found to say about Judas Iscariot, what are our conversation day by day. We used not lo be afraid of “ * 

WO In the world fur, if Ik bu nol a school fur souls ; and to say one another's criticisms. It seems to me 1 remember all aorta 

that all nr most of the scholars deteriorate under Ihodiscip of wild rambling talk that ran on freely and boldly without 
line Implies i bat Ahrlmitt ia the schoolmaster. What Is l>e- thinking about u, very different from the set phrases and 
come ol jout theory of preponderant good in the world ?" solemn Intervals of silence, which have Come over our present 
" You are takiug an unTair advantage of me. You bind me Interview for instance." 


no previous history but the nursery and school-reit>m, is easily 
deciphered and read almost at sight, granted that her nature 
la pliable—for that very resaon, if lor no other, marriage u 
to the woman a much more serious thing ihuu to tb** man. 
Your character is lormed *, your life is already complicated 
with a mass of previous experience. What do 1 know of >c>ux 
character? 1 have beard yon talk like an honest, amiable, 
and intelligent man. But I have been told many men 
talk pleasantly who turn out very little belter man tbnr 
neighbours, and that deeds, not words, are the proof of 
character " 

41 You will not Judge me at all over severely, if you estimate 


I hope you are a great deal better, but it remains to be 
proved Then I must hear your previous experience Ahl 
you wince a little at that I must hear how you have acted, 
yoa will hate the advantage ot being your own historian 1 
mail see how yoa act under your present unfortunate < iream 

_ _ d __ __ __ _ stance*, which I am already beginning and am resolved to 

over not to argue \ and then, when my elbows are pinioned, “‘‘Tt’is easier tu talk’ freely and familiarly on Indifferent aub* m*ke u distressing as possible, and in which 1 shall h »ve tie 


you turn to bit me about the head. 1 will confess I Uave said Jecls with a mere acquaintance, than to disease the origin aud 
things which coutradlct each other. The Juice of the sugar- course of intimacy with a—friend, who is pleased to mix a 
ran# Bzeiua a pure, iweel, iooocenl liquid. But between tb# Might tone or reproach with fall Inquiries Neither friend- 
original growth and the sparry cryitala which glltien un the imp not Intimacy grow any farter for being In loo great a r 
lea tallica of faihlon, what ordeala It baa to undergo. There hurry." I am afraid my sentence faltered a little before the time I neither accept you nor rtjecl you. I v. ill unite no 

la lho crushing of iho^ cane, the seething of lb® boiler. It word friend, and that I quickened my pace nervously; so that proffered allegiance on your part, nor wilt I cnUrum tbe 


advantage of being my own witness. After nearly a * tn*ny 
year* of galling bondage aa Jacob went through l»r lUcbil i 
take, I lb all perhaps be able to give you an answer, if >om 
patience should have held out long enough In IIil meoo- 



coutalna the element of ruin and treacle aa well a* of lump- “ It ia too late for good advice when l have already given diflons or eternal alienee on the aubject. You con 
• u 8“* __ _ ,„ Mt you cause to bestow it upon me. 1 may have been in too much of jour history aa you please, and I shall be belt® able 

** tiugar, Mr. Speaker. Will anybody dare to laugh at sugar great a hurry. That is past and done wllh The lime is to ae® your fault* when your good behaviour wears a little 
now? Bo you think tballhe sin and shame or life clarify the come for me to speak openly when your friendly wornlpg threadbare. Now, air, are you satisfied? and have 1 spoken 
spiritual syrup. That seem* to me a dangerous doctrine. For shows mo I have already betrayed myself. 1 have no won* plain enough to suit you ? 1 

tho purest lives will come out mere brown muscovado if your derful new* to veil you—no profound secret—neither a so* 41 1 am satisfied. Yon have spoken ont like a man 1 
dirty purifying ordeal be ntcesury to fine crystallisation. 1 cret nor news at all/ W bile he was saying allthis, which he begin lo be seriously afraid you are a strougmindcdwo- 

have beeu accustomed to think it wisdom 1 to keep ouraelvea pronounced slowly and with a determined thongh rather tre* bim^‘ , . . .. , 

tinipotted from tbe world/ But perhaps you think, there mulous calmness or manner, I felt a giddy oensation aa If tbe “ That is asevere rebuke. But I meant to show you a little 
ought lo be one law fur women and another tor men ?" gondola was being twirled round and round In tbe Innermost of the proaaic tide ot my character. Your dire uc bant meat 

*l:.r. 01 fi 1 ■;?!! 5_ Ual ought to be, but I think riDgs of iUelslrom, and I waa templed to leap headlong into "U1 go on prosperously. I aee you already begin to lo?e nw 


practically there is, 
bankruptcy lu more 
fur ibe inexhaustible 


may be pel 
suit is s 


there is. Indeed, It Isdifflcultto imagine the utter tbe water aoU escape at all hakorda. Then 1 thought of get- 1“» devotedly. 

lu morals which men would reach u it were not ting up and commanding him to row me home insiantly. but “ If w ® *re 10 continue In this castle or truth I ma; 

aaustiute fiindof female purity, handed down from I fell I could not summon a sufficiently imperious manner. I Wtted to say, that your judgment delivered in toy 
mother to daughter, whoa® influence redeems the confused felt his sad, serious eyea watching me u 1 looked at my little too Judicial to be quite feminine— ai Hule too reasonable 
conscience oroue generation, and lays a wholesale foundation draw tug, which seemed of all the colour* of tbe rainbow in to be quite practicable—a little too prudent to be quite salt 
lu the beam or another: a foundation which sin and folly may unutterable confusion and with which I forgot even to mske the U differs materially from the wisdom of our ancestors and ac* 

overlay and smother for a time, hut cannot root up and etas®, faintest pretence of being in the least occupied; so that I took cestresaes In similar cases laid down; and, though 1 cannot st 



- , a —. _j ject of my Ufa tow In aud to deserve your W»«j tu iciui u. x -- ------ . : , . o . c 

vtry strong to make them build at all." have not the folly or presumption to suppose for a moment, over a difficulty, which might have been a stumbliog bl«<*, 

41 No doubt It is, for nests there be. But it is very possible that 1 am worthy of such a IreAure, but I have resolved to by » b°ld * od ingenious scheme which will Uave btrved m 
that if they all knew exactly what awaited them, there would set my heart and life on the turn of this precious venture. 1 turn probably belore it breaksT” 

not be quite so many. But the same thing is true of all toll you lUU thus formally not because I suppose It will be 44 You said I spoke out like a man, and you feared I was » 
human affaire. If men and women knew beforehand what new to you, but because till it has been said there Is a tense of strong-miuded woman, and you said it as it there was bitter- 
would he ihe result or any thing they ptopoaed to do, they something smothered, something to be avoided and Ignored, n«a. — My voice faltered a little, and I suddenly becamj 
would seldom take the irouble of doing lu It to the head- some suspicion of uDgenutneneaa and evasion, which tends to *»are that I had been speaking under excitement, and tbsU 
strong blindness of mortals that works out the intention of sunder friendship and widen tbe distance between us; for you bul wd things that were In very bad taste. I hod received 
lrovldence. We set about all sort* or endeavour* with a have confessed friendship. And though 1 risk it* lota by what his love with a pretence of indifferent levity that was boih 
brillistii anticipation or what will come of it. Tho aatidpa- may seem a rash declaration, I think open, straightforward 6to®* and cruel, and unwomanly what If he really did 
lions turn* out a delusion invariably ; but something cornea of measures ore lest dangerous than faltering hesitation and re* thtok worse of me—if he really did love 

the adventure. Something which ... - * ^ L -‘“* L - *■—■■■- -*-•*«— — —»■— * 

the hour of our disappoint ‘ ‘ 


me leasl lthea 


-- -rV i»...wu.«uiujwuia.vi uimiun wo 4m UUKCIUU* »u«u iwwuuk umwuVH HUU IQ* ---- -- —-- - • 

:g which seems next to nothing in serve. Forgive me the trouble and embarrsssment I have knew by the deadly sinking at mv heart that I loved h 

-but which proves to have lu caused you. Tell mo if you can give me any hope; but even Tbe toara swam in my eyea, and ail my mind s«mtd darken* 

1 k®* Q * dem * Ibat by If you cannot, do not too hastily condemn me to despair." I ed- I felt that he hod moved near me, that he had 1 

'“p* 1 ' 0 ' ‘Ml in management, or aome special good for- fait rery thankful to my good aura that he did not atop abort hand and waa cowing U with Uiwa 1 had no “ 

ar/'l/m-M. f ^ “ a heart-hurelnga'and dU- and Kut for an answer immediately after hla declaration, for withdraw it-and the next momenll fonnd myKlfleaninj 

appointments of width our elders tall ua life ia full, and ro «. i don’t know what 1 should haro said. But directly that was on hla breast, and sobbing canrttlatrel,, like n silly heart- 
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broken child I cannot imagine how my sense of shame could 
bare been so smothered in weakness, nor can I describe the 
gentle sod loving tenderness with which, he consoled sod 
quitted cue, as if I had been a child. When 1 recovered my- 
telf, 1 was surprised not to feel ashamed, but happy He had 
Ken my weakness, but he was no longer a stranger 80 ended 
that ttrrible conversation In the gondola. 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mngaalno. 

MISS MARJORIBANKS, 


PART I.—■ CHAPTER 1. 

Miss Maimoiuuaxkh lost lier motlior 
when she was only fifteen, and when, to add 
to the misfortune, she was absent at school, 
and could not have it in her power to soothe 
her dear mamma’s last moments, aa she her¬ 
self said. Words are sometimes very poor ex¬ 
ponents of such an event: blit it happens now 
and then, on the other hand, that a plain 
intimation' expresses too much, and suggests 
emotion and suffering which, in reality, 
have but little, if any, existence. Airs. Mar- 
joribanks, poor lady, had been an invalid 
for many years; she had grown a little peev¬ 
ish in her loneliness, not feeling herself.of 
much account in this world. There are 
some rare natures that are content to acqui¬ 
esce in t he general neglect , and forget them¬ 
selves when they find themselves forgotten; 
hut it is unfortunately much more usual to 
take the plan adopted by Mrs. Marjoribanks, 
who devoted all her powers, during the last 
ten years of hoi' life, to the solacemont and 
care of that poor self which other people neg¬ 
lected. The consequence was, that when 
she disappeared from her sofa — except from 
the mere physical fact that sho was no 
longer there—no one, except her maid, 
whoso occupation was gone, could have 
found out much difference. Her husband, 
it is true, who had, somewhere, hidden deep 
in some secret corner of his physical organi¬ 
zation the remains of a heart, experienced 
a certain sentiment of sadness when he re¬ 
entered the house from which she had gone 
away for ever. But l)r. Marjoribanks 
was too busy a man to waste his feelings 
on a mere sentiment, Ilis daughter, how¬ 
ever, was only fifteen, and had floods of 
tears at her command, as was natural at 
that age, All the way home she revolved 
the situation in her mind, which was con¬ 
siderably enlightened by novels and popu¬ 


lar philosophy—-for the lady at the head 
of Miss Marjoribank’s school was a devoted 
admirer of •' Friends in Council," and was 
fond of bestowing that work as a prize, with 
pencil-marks on the margin — so that Lu- 
cilla’s mind had been cultivated, and was 
brimful of the best of sentiments. Sho mado 
up her mind on her journey to a great many 
virtuous resolutions; for, in such a case as 
hers, it was evidently the duty of an only 
child to devote herself to her father’s com¬ 
fort, and become the sunshine of his life, as 
so many young persons of her ago have 
been known to become in literature. Miss 
Marjoribanks had a lively mind, and was 
capable of grasping all tho ciriTuinstauces of 
the situation at a glance. Thus between 
the outbreaks of her tears for her mother, it 
became apparent to her that sho must sacri¬ 
fice her own feelings, and make a cheerful 
homo for papa, and that a great many 
changes would bo necessary in tho house¬ 
hold—changes which went so far as even 
to extend to tho furniture. Miss Marjori¬ 
banks sketched to herself, as sho lay back in 
tho corner of tho railway carriage, with her 
veil down, how she would wind herself 
up to tho duty of presiding at her pa- 
m’s dinner-parties, and charming everybody 
>y her good-humoVir, and brightness, ancl 
devotion to his comfort; and how, when it 
was all over, sho would withdraw and cry 
her eyes out in her own room, and be found 
in the morning languid and worn-out, but 
always hcroical, ready to go down-stairs and 
assist at her dear papa’s breakfast, and keep 
up her smiles for him till he had gone out 
to his patients. Altogether the pieturo was 
a very pretty one; and considering that a 
great many young ladies in deep mourning 
put force upon their feelings in novels, and 
maintain a smilo for the benefit of tho ob¬ 
servant male creatures of whom thoy have 
tho charge, the idea was not at all extrava- 
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gant, considering that Miss Marjoribanks 
was but fifteen. She was not, however, ex¬ 
actly the kind of figure for this mise en seine. 
When her schoolfellows talked of her to their 
friends—for Lucilla was already an impor¬ 
tant personage at Mount Pleasant—the 
most common description they gave of her 
was, that she was “ a large girl," and there 
was great truth in the adjective. She was 
not to bo described as a tall girl—which 
conveys an altogether different idea—but 
she was large in all particulars, full and well 
developed, with somewhat largo features, 
not at all pretty as yet, though it was known 
in Mount Pleasant that somebody had said 
that Buch a face might ripen into beauty, 
and become “ grandiose,” for anything any¬ 
body could tell. Miss Marjoribanks was not 
vain; but the word had taken possession of 
her imagination, as was natural, and solaced 
her much when she made the painful dis¬ 
covery that her gloves were half a number 
larger, and her shoes a hairbreadth broader 
than those of any of her companions; but 
the hands and the feet wore both perfectly 
well shaped; and being at the same time 
well clothed and plump, were much more 
presentable and pleasant to look upon than 
the lean rudimentary school-girl hands with 
which they were surrounded. To add to 
these excellences, Lucilla had a mass of hair 
which, if it (kmld but have been cleared a 
little in its tint, would have been golden, 
though at present it was nothing more than 
tawny, and curly to exasperation. She 
wore it in large tliick curls, which did not, 
however, float, or wave, or do any of the 
graceful things which curls ought to do ; for 
it had tins aggravating quality, that it would 
not grow long, but would grow ridiculously, 
unmanageably thick, to the admiration of 
her companions, but to her own despair, for 
there was no knowing what to do with those 
short but ponderous locks. These were the 
external characteristics of the girl who was 
going home to be a comfort to her widowed 
father, and meant to sacrifice herself to his 
happiness. In the course of her rapid jour¬ 
ney she had already settled upon everything 
that had to bo done; or rather, to speak 
more truly, had rehearsed everything ac¬ 
cording to the habit already acquired by A 
quick mind, a good deal occupied with itself. 
First she meant to fall into her father’s arms 
— forgetting, with that singular facility for 
overlooking .the peculiarities of others which 
belongs to such a character, that Dr. Mar¬ 
joribanks was very little given* 1 to embrac¬ 
ing, and that a hasty kiss on her forehead 
was the warmest caress lie had over given 
his daughter—and then to rush up to the 


chamber of death and weep over dear rham¬ 
nia. “And to think I was not there tb 
soothe her last moments!” Lucilla said to 
herself, with a sob, and with feelings suf¬ 
ficiently real in their way. After this, tho 
devoted daughter made up her mind to 
come down-stairs again, palo as death, but 
self-controlled, and devote herself to papa. 
Perhaps, if great emotion should mako him 
tearless, as such cases had been known, Miss 
Marjoribanks would stoat into his nnii3 un¬ 
awares, and so surprise him into weeping. 
All this went briskly through her mind, 
undeterred by the reflection that tears woro 
as much out of the Doctor’s way as embraces; 
and in this mood she sped swiftly along in 
the inspiration of his first sorrow, as sho 
imagined, but in reality to .stifTer her first 
disappointment, which was of a less sooth¬ 
ing character than that mild and managea¬ 
ble grief. 

When Miss Marjoribanks reached homo 
her mother had boon dead for twenty-four 
hours; and her father was not at thc/door 
to receive her as she had expected, but by 
tho bedside of a patient in extremity, who 
could not consent to go out of the world 
without tiio Doctor. This was a sad rever¬ 
sal of her intentions, hut Lucilla was not 
tho woman to be disconcerted. Sho carried 
out the second part of her programme with¬ 
out either interference or sympathy, except 
from Mrs. Marjoribanks’s maid, who had 
some hopes from the moment of her arrival 
“ I can’t abear to think as I’m to lie parted 
from you all, miss,” sobbed the faithful at¬ 
tendant, “ I’vo lost tho bust missus as over 
was, and I shouldn't mind going after her. 
Whenever any one gets a good friend in this 
world, they’re the first to be took away,” 
said tho weeping handmaiden, who naturally 
saw her own toss in tho most vivid light. 
“ Ah, Ellis,” cried Mis3 Marjoribanks, re¬ 
posing her sorrow in the arms of of this anx¬ 
ious attendant, “ we must try to be a comfort 
to poor papa 1 ” 

With this end Lucilla made herself very 
troublesome to the sober-minded Dootor.dur- 
ing those few dim days before the faint and 
daily lessening shadow of poor Mrs. Marjori¬ 
banks was removed altogether from tho 
house. When that sad ceremony had taken 
place, and the Doctor returned, serious 
enough, heaven knows, to the great house, 
where tho faded helpless woman, who had 
notwithstanding been his iovc and his brido 
in other days, lay no longer on the familiar 
sofa, tho crisis arrived which Miss Marjori¬ 
banks had rehearsed so often, hut alter quite 
a different fashion. The widower was tear¬ 
less, indeed, but not from excess of emotion 
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On the contrary, a painful heaviness pos¬ 
sessed him when he became aware how lit¬ 
tle real sorrow was in his mind, and how 
Btnall an actual loss was this loss of his wife, 
which bulked before the world as an event 
of just as much magnitude ns the loss, for 
example, which poor Mr. Lake, the drawing- 
master, was at. the same moment suffering. 
It was even sad, in another point of view, 
to think of a human creature passing out of 
the world, and leaving so little trace that 
she had ever been there. As for the pretty 
creature whom Dr. Marjoribanks had mar¬ 
ried, she had vanished into thin air years 
and years ago. These thoughts were heavy 
enough — perhaps even more overwhelming 
than that grief which develops love to its 
highest point of intensity. lint such were 
not precisely the kind of reflections which 
conhl be solaced by paternal cUlendristement 
over a weeping and devoted daughter. It 
was May, and the weather was warm for the 
season ; but Lucilla had caused the lire to 
he lighted in the large gloomy library where 
Dr. Marjoribanks always sat in the evenings, 
with the idea that it would ho “ a comfort” 
to him; and, for the same reason, sho had 
ordered tea to be served there, instead of 
the dinner, for which her father, as she ini-1 
aginod, could have little appetite. When 
the Doctor went in to his favourite seclusion, 
tired and heated and sad —■ for even on the 
day of his wife’s funeral the favourite doc¬ 
tor of Carlingfbrd had patients to think of 
— the very heaviness of his thoughts gave 
warmth to his indignation. IIo had longed 
for the quiet and the coolness and the soli¬ 
tude of his library, apart from everybody; 
and when he found it radiant with firelight, 
tea set on the table, and Lucilla crying by 
the fire, in her new crape, the effect upon a 
temper by no means perfect may he imag¬ 
ined, The unfortunate man threw both the 
windows wide open and rang the bell vio¬ 
lently, and gave instant orders for the re¬ 
moval of the unnecessary fire and the tea- 
serviee. “Let mo know'when dinner is 
ready, 1 ’ he, said in a voice like thunder, and 
if Miss Marjoribanks wants a fire, let it be 
lighted in the drawing-room.” Lucilla was so 
much taken by surprise by this sudden over¬ 
throw of her programme, that she submitted, 
ns a girl of much less spirit might have done, 
and suffered herself ami her fire and her 
tea-things to ho dismissed up-stairs, where 
she wept still more at sight of dear mamma’s 
sola, and where Ellis came to mingle her 
tears with those of her young' mistress, and 
to beg dear Miss Lucilla, for the sake of her 
precious 'clth and her dear papa, to.be per¬ 
suaded to take soino tea. On the whole, 


master stood lessoned in the eyes of all tho 
household by his ability to eat his dinner, 
and his resentment at having his habitudes 
disturbed. “ Them men would oat and 
drink if we was all in our graves,” said tho 
indignant cook, who indeed had a real 
grievance; and the outragid sentiment of 
tho kitchen was avenged by a bad and hasty 
dinner, which the Doctor, though generally 
“ very particular,” swallowed without re¬ 
mark. About an hour afterwards ho went 
up-stairs to the drawing-room, where Miss 
Marjoribanks was waiting for him, much less 
at ease than she had expected to be. Though 
be gave a little sigh at the s : glitof bis wife’s 
sofa, ho did not hesitate to sit down upon it, 
and even to draw it a little out of its posi¬ 
tion, which, as Lucille described afterwards, 
wasliko a knife going iutoher heart. Though, 
indeed, sho had herself decided already, in 
tho intervals of her tears, that the drawing- 
room furniture had got very faded and shab¬ 
by, and that it would be very expedient to 
have it renewed for the new reign of youth 
and energy which was about to commence. 
As for the Doctor, though Miss Marjoribanks 
thought him insensible, bis heart was heavy 
enough. Ills wife bad gone out of the 
world without leaving tho least mark of her 
existence, except in that large girl, whoso 
spirits and forces were unbounded, but 
whose discretion at the present moment did 
not seem much greater than her mother’s. 
Instead of thinking of her as a comfort, the 
Doctor felt himself called upon to face a now 
and unexpected, embarrassment. It would 
have been a satisfaction to him just then to 
have been left to himself, and permitted 
to work on quietly at his profession, and to 
write bis papers for the “ Lancet,” and to 
sec his friends now and then when he clioso; 
for Dr. Marjoribanks was not a man who 
had any great need of sympathy by nature, 
or who was at all addicted to demonstrations 
of feeling ; consequently, he drew bis wile’s 
sofa a little further from the fire, and took 
his seat on it soberly, quite unaware that, 
by so doing, lie was putting a knife into his 
daughter’s heart. 

“I hope you have had something to cat, 
Lucilla,” he said; “ don’t get into that foolish 
habit of (lying to tea as a man (lies to a dram, 
It's a more innocent stimulant, but it’s tho 
same kind of intention. I mu not so much 
against a fire; it has always a kind of cheer¬ 
ful look.” 

“ Oh, papa,” cried his daughter, wi ll a 
flood of indignant tears, “ you can’t suppose 
I want anything to look cheerful this dread- 
fu! day.” 

“ I am far from blaming you, my dear,” 
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said tho doctor; " it is natural you should 
cry. I am sorry I did not writo for my sis¬ 
ter ‘to come, who would have taken caro of 
you ; but I disliko strangers in the homo at 
such a time. However, I hope, Lucille, you 
will soon feel yourself able to return to 
school; occupation is always tho best reme¬ 
dy, and you will havo your friends and com¬ 
panions ”— 

“Papa!” cried Miss Marjoribank3, and 
then she summoned courage, and rushed up 
to him, and throw herself and her clouds of 
crape on tho carpet at his side (and it may 
here bo mentioned that Lucilla had seized 
tho opportunity to have her mourning mado 
long, wiiicli had been the desire of her heart, 
bal|leil by mamma and governess for at least 
a year). *• Papa! "she exclaimed with fer¬ 
vour, raising to him her tear stained face, 
and clasping her fair plump hands, “ oh, don’t 
send mo away 1 I was only a silly girl tho 
other day, but this has made me a woman. 
Though I can never, never hope to take dear 
mamma’s place, and bo — alt — that she 
was to you, still I feel I can bo a comfort to 
you if you wilt let me. You shall not sec 
me cry any more,” cried Lucilla with energy, 
rubbing away her tears. “ I will never give 
way to my feelings. I will ask for no com¬ 
panions — nor — nor anything. As for pleas¬ 
ure, that is all over. Oh, papa, you shall 
never see mo regret anything, or wish for 
anything. I will give up everything in the 
world to bo a comfort to you 1” 

This address, which was utterly unexpect¬ 
ed, drove Hr. Marjoribanks to despair. He 
said, 11 Get up, Lucilla;" but the devoted 
daughter knew better than to get up. Site 
hid her face in her hands, and rested her 
hands upon her mother’s sola, whore the Doc¬ 
tor was sitting; and tho sobs of that emotion 
which she meant to control henceforward, 
echoed through the room. “ It is only for 
this once—I can — cannot help it,” she cried. 

When her father found that lie could 
neither soothe her, nor succeed in raising 
her, he got up himself, which was the only 
thing left to him, and began to walk about 
the room witli hasty steps. Her mother, too, 
had possessed this dangerous faculty of tears; 
and it was not wonderful if the sober-mind¬ 
ed Doctor, roused for the first time to con¬ 
sider his little girl as a creature possessed of 
individual character, should recognize, with 
ii thrill of dismay, tin; appearance of tho 
sumo qualities which had wearied his life 
out, ami brought his youthful affections 
to an untimely end. Lucilla was, it is true, 
as different from her mother as summer from 
winter; but Dr. Marjoribanks had no means 
of knowing that Ills daughter was only doing 


her duty by him in his widowhood, according 
to a programme of filial devotion resolved 
upon, in accordance with tho best models, 
somo days beforo. 

Accordingly, when her sobs had ceased, 
her father returned and raised her up not 
unkindly, and placed her in her chair, _ In 
doing so, tho Doctor put his finger by instinct 
upon Lucilla’s pulse, which was sufficiently 
calm and well regulated to reassure the 
most anxious parent. And then a furtive 
momentary smile gleamed for a single instant 
round tho corners of his mouth. 

“ It is very good of you to propose sacri¬ 
ficing yourself for mo,” ho said ; “ ami if you 
would sacrifice your excitement in the mean 
time, and listen to mo quietly, it would real¬ 
ly be something — but you arc only fifteen, 
Lucilla, and 1 havo no wish .to take you 
from school just now; wait till I have done. 
Your poor mother is gone, and it is very nat¬ 
ural you should cry ; but you wore a good 
child to her on the whole, which will lie a 
comfort to you. Wo did everything that 
could'be thought of to prolong her days, and, 
when that was impossible, to lesson what sho 
had to suffer; and we have every reason to 
hope,” said tho Doctor, as indeed lie was ac¬ 
customed to say in the exercise of his pro-, 
fession to mourning relatives, “ that she’s far 
hotter olf now than if she had been with us. 
When that is said, I don’t know that there is 
anything more to add. I am not fond of sac¬ 
rifices, either one way or another; and I’ve 
a great objection to any one making a sacri¬ 
fice for me ” — 

“ But, oil papa, it would bo no sacrifice,” 
said Lucilla, 11 if you would only let me be a 
comfort to you! ” 

“ That is just whero it is, my dear,” said 
the steady Doctor; “ I have been used to bo 
left a great deal to myself; and I am not 

E rcd to say that the responsibility of 
g you hero without a mother to take 
care of von, and all your lessons interrupted, 
would not neutralize any comfort you might 
be. You sec,” said Dr. Marjoribanks, try¬ 
ing to soften matters a little, “ a man is what 
his habits make him; and I have been used 
to bo left a great deal to nrysclf. It answers 
in some cases, but I doubt if it would answer 
with me.” 

And then there was a pause, in which Lu- 
cilla wept and stifled her tears in her hand¬ 
kerchief, with a warmer flood of vexation 
and disappointment than even her natural 
rief had produced. “ Of course, papa, if 
can’t be any cimfort — I will — go back 
to school,” she sobbed, with a touch of sul- 
lciincss which did not escape the Doctor’s 
oar. ' 
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“ Yes, my dear, you will certainly go back 
to school,” said tho peremptory father; I 
never had any doubt on that subject. You 
can stay over Sunday and rest yourself. 
Monday or Tuesday will be time enough to 
go back to Mount Pleasant; and now you 
had better ring the bell, and get somebody 
to bring 3'ou something — or I’ll sec to that 
when I go down-stairs. It’s getting late, and 
this has been a fatiguing day. Pit send you 
up some negus, and I think you lmd better 
go to bed.” 

And with these commonplace words, Dr. 
Marjoribanks withdrew in calm possession of 
the field. As for Lucilla, she obeyed him, 
and betook herself to her own room, and 
swallowed her negus with a sense, not only 
of defuat, but of disappointment and morti¬ 
fication which was very unpleasant. To go 
back again and bo an ordinary school-girl, 
after the pomp of woe in which sho bad eomo 
away, was naturally a painful thought; sho 
who had ordered her mourning to bo made 
long, and contemplated new furniture in the 
drawing-room, and expected to be mistress 
of her father's house, not to speak of the still 
dearer privilege of being a comfort to him; 
and now, after all, her active mind was to be 
condemned over again to verbs and chromat¬ 
ic scales, though bIic felt within herself ca¬ 
pacities so much more extended. Miss Mar¬ 
joribanks did not by any means learn by 
this defeat to take the characters of tho oth¬ 
er persoiue in her little drama into consider¬ 
ation, when she rehearsed her pet scenes 
hereafter — for that is a knowledge slowly 
acquired — hut she was wise enough to know 
when resistance was futile; and like most 
people oflivoly imagination, she had a pow¬ 
er of submitting to circumstances when it 
became impossible to change them. Thus 
she consented to postpone her reign, if not 
with a good grace, yet still without foolish 
resistance, and retired with the full honours 
of war. She had already re-arranged all 
the details, anil settled upon all the means 
possible of preparing herself for what she 
called the charge of the establishment when 
her finnl emancipation took place, before site 
returned to school. “ Papa thought mo too 
young,” she said, when she reached Mount 
Pleasant, “ though it was dreadful to come 
away and leave him alono with only the ser¬ 
vants ; but, dear Miss Martha, von will let 
me learn all about political economy and 
things, to help me manago everything; for 
now that dear mamma is gone, there is no¬ 
body but mo to be a comfort to papa.” 

And by this means Miss Marjoribanks 
managed to inflttcnco the excellent woman 
who beliovcd in 1 Friends in Council,’ and to 


direct the future tenor of her own education; 
while, at least, in that one moment of op¬ 
portunity, she had achieved long dresses, 
which was a visible mark of womanhood, 
and a step which could not be retraced. 


CHAPTER II, 

Dr. Majoribanks was so for from feeling 
the lack of his daughter’s powers of consola¬ 
tion that lie kept her at Mount Pleasant for 
three years longer, during which time it is 
supposed he managed to bocomfortablo after 
a benighted fashion — good enough for a 
man of fifty, who had come to an end of liis 
illusions. To bo sure, there were in tlic world, 
and even in Carlingford, kind women, who 
would not havo objected to take charge of 
the Doctor and his “ establishment,” and bo 
a comfort to him; but, on tho whole, it was 
undeniable that lie managed tolerably well 
in external matters, and gave very good 
men’s dinners, and kept everything in per¬ 
fect order, so far as it went. Naturally tho 
fairer part of existence was left out altogether 
in that grim, though well-ordered, house, 
but then ho was only a mail and a doctor, 
and knew no better; and while the femi¬ 
nine part of Grange Dane regarded him 
with natural pity, not only for what ho lack¬ 
ed, but for a still more sad defect, liis total 
want of perception oil this subject, their 
husbands and fathers rather liked to dine 
with tho Doctor, and brought home accounts 
of sauces which were enough to drive, any 
woman to despair. Some of tho ladies of 
Grange Lane — Mrs. Chiley, for example, 
who was fond of good living herself, amt 
liked, ns she said, “a little variety” — laid 
siege to tho Doctor, and did their best to 
coax bis receipts out of him; but Dr. Marjovi- 
banks knew better than that. He gave all tho- 
credit to his cook, like a man of sense; and 
as that functionary was known in Carlitig- 
foid to be utterly regardless and unprincipled 
in respect to gravy beef, and the materials 
for “ stock,” or “ consommtf,” as some people 
called it, society was disinclined to exert its 
ordinary arts to seduce so great an artist from 
tho kitchen of her indulgent master. .Then 
there were other ladies who took a different 
tone. “ Dr. Marjoribanks, poor man, lias no¬ 
thing but his table to tuke up his mind,” said 
Mrs. Centum,who had six children ;‘'Incver 
heard that tho heart could bo nourished 
upon sauces, for my part; and for a man 
who has his children’s future to think of, I 
must say I am. surprised at you, Mr. Cen¬ 
tum.” As for young Mrs. Woodburn, her 
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reply was still more decisive though milder 
in its tone. “ l’oor cook, I am so sorry for 
her,’’ said the gentle young matron. “ You 
know you always liko somethin" for break¬ 
fast, Charles; and then there is the children’s 
dinner, and our lunch, and the servants’ 
dinner, so that, the poor thing is worn out 
before she comes to what you call the great 
ovent of the day j and you know how angry 
you wore when I nsked for a kitchen-maid 
for her, poor soul.” The consequence of all 
this was, that Dr. Majoribanks remained 
unrivalled 'in Grange Lane in this respect 
at least. When rumors arose in Carling- 
ford of a possible second marriage for the 
Doctor — and such rumors naturally arose 
threo or four times in tho course of tlircu 
years — tho men of Grange Lane said, 
“ Heaven forbid! ” “ No wife in tho world 
could replaco Nancy, 1 ’ said Colonel Chilcy, 
after that fervent aspiration, “and none 
could nut up with her; ” while, on the other 
side, there were curious speculations alloat 
as to the effect upon the house, and espe¬ 
cially upon tiie table, of tho daughter’s re¬ 
turn. When a young woman comes to be 
eighteen it is dillieuU to keep her at school; 
and though the Doctor hau staved oil' the 
danger for the moment, by sending Lucilla 
off along with one of her school-fellows, 
whoso family was going abroad, to make or¬ 
thodox acquaintance with all tho Swiss 
mountains, and all tho Italian capitals, still 
that was plainly an expedient for tho mo¬ 
ment; and a new mistress to the house, 
which had got along so well without any 
mistress was inevitable. So that it cannot 
be denied Miss Marjoribanks’s advent was 
regarded in Carlingford with as much interest 
and curiosity as she could have wished. For 
it was already known that the Doctor’s 
daughter was not a mild young lady, easy to 
be controlled; but, on the contrary, had all 
the energy and determination to have her 
own way, which naturally belonged to a girl 
who possessed a considerable chin and a 
mouth which could shut, and tightly curling 
tawny tresses, which were still more deter¬ 
mined than she was to be arranged only ac¬ 
cording to their inclination. It was even 
vaguely reported that some passage-of-arms 
had occurred between Miss Marjoribanks 
and tho redoutablo Nancy during the 
short and uncertain opportunities which 
wore afforded by holidays; and the com¬ 
munity, accordingly, regarded as an affair 
of almost municipal importance Lueilla’s 
final return home. 

As for the young lady herself, though she 
was at school, she was conscious of having 
had a career not without importance, even 


during these three years of pupilage. Since 
the day when she began to read political 
economy with Miss Mnrtlia liloun.t, who, 
though the second sister, was the directing 
spirit of tho establishment, Lucilla had ex¬ 
ercised a certain influence upon the school 
itself which was very satisfactory. Perhaps 
her course might bo a little deficient in 
grace, but grace, after all, is but a secondary 
quality; and, at all events, Miss Majoribanks 
wont straight forward, leaving an unques¬ 
tionable wake behind her, and running down 
with indifference the little skills in her way. 
She was possessed by nature of that kind, of 
egotism or rather egoism, which is predestin¬ 
ed to impress itself, by its perfoct reality and 
good faith, upon tho surrounding world. 
There are people who talk of themselves, 
and think of themselves as it. were, un¬ 
der protest, and with deprecation, not ac¬ 
tually able to convince themselves that any¬ 
body cares; but Lucilla, for her part, had the 
calmest and most profound conviction that, 
when she discussed her own doings and 
plans and clevernesses, she was bringing for¬ 
ward tho subject most interesting to her au¬ 
dience as well as to herself. Such a con¬ 
viction is never without its fruits. To bo 
sure there were always one or two indepen¬ 
dent spirits who revolted ; but for tho crowd, 
it soon became impressed with a profound be¬ 
lief in the creed which Miss Marjoribanks 
supported so firmly. This conviction of tho 
importance and value of her own proceedings 
made Lucilla, as she grew older, a copious 
and amusing conversationalist; a rank which 
few people who are indifl'erent to, or do not 
believe in, themselves can attain to. Ono 
tiling she had made up her mind to as soon 
as she should return home, and that was to 
revolutionise society in Carlingford. On 
the whole, she was pleased with tho success 
of the Doctor’s dinner, though a little piqued 
to think that they owed nothing to herself; 
but Lucilla,whose instinct of government was 
of the true despotic order, and who had no ob¬ 
jection to stoop, if by that moans she could 
conquer, had no such designs against Nancy 
as were attributed to her by the expectant 
audience in Carlingford. On the contrary, 
she was quite as much disposed as her father 
was to take Nancy for prime-minister; tor 
Miss Marjoribanks, though too much occu¬ 
pied with herself to divine the characteristic 
points of other people, had a sensible and 
thorough belief in thoso superficial, general 
truths which most minds acquiesce in, with¬ 
out taking the trouble to believe. She knew, 
for example, that there was a great differ¬ 
ence between the brilliant society of London, 
or of Paris, which appears in books, whero wo- 
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men have generally tlio beat; of it, andean 
rulo in their own right; and even the very 
best society of a country town, where hhs- 
bands'are very commonly unmanageable, and 
have a great deal more of their own way in 
respect to the houses they will or will not 
go to than is good for that inferior 
branch of the human family. Miss Marjori- 
banks had tlio good sense to sco and appre¬ 
ciate these details; and sho knew that a 
good dinner was a great attraction to a man, 
and that, in Carlingford at least, when these 
rofractory mortals were secured, the wives 
and daughters would necessarily follow. Be¬ 
tides, as is not uncommon with women who 
are clever women, and aware of tlio fact, 
Miss Marjoribanks preferred tlio society of 
men, and rather liked to say so. With all 
these intentions in tier mind, it may bo ima¬ 
gined that she received coolly enough the 
invitation of her friond to join in the grand 
tour, and the ready consent given by her fa¬ 
ther when lie heard of it. But oven the 
grand tour was a tool which Lucillasaw how 
how to make use of. Nowadays, when people 
go everywhere, an untravellcd woman would 
mid it so much the harder to keen up tlio 
role of a leader of society to which sho had 
dovoted herself j and she felt to tho dopth of 
her heart the endless advantage to her fu- 
turo conversation of tlio experiences to bo 
acquired in Switzerland and Italy. But she 
rojected with scorn the insinuation of other 
accidents that might occur on the way. 

11 You will never come back again, Lucil- 
la,” said one of her companions; “yon will 
marry dome enchanting Italian with a beau¬ 
tiful black beard, and a voice liko an angel; 
and he’ll sing serenades to you, and do all 
torts of things: oh, how I wish I was you !” 

"That may be,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
“but I shall never marry an Italian, my 
dear. I don’t think I shall marry anybody 
for a long time. I want to arnuso myself. 
I wonder, by tho way, if it would improve 
my voice to take lessons in Italy. Did I 
over tell you of tho Italian nobleman that 
was so very attentive to mo that Christmas 
I spent at Sissy Vernon's? IIo was very 
handsome. I suppose they really are all 
very handsome — except, of course, the 
Italian masters; but I did not pay any at¬ 
tention to him. My object, dear, and you 
know it, is to return homo as well educated 
as possible, to bo a comfort to dear papa." 

" Yes, dear Lucilla,” said tlio sympathet¬ 
ic girl, “ and it is so good of you; but do 
toll me about tlio Italian nobleman — what 
did lie look liko —what did he say ?” 

“ Oh, as for what ho said, that is quito a 
different matter," said Lucilla; "but it is 


not wliat they say, but tho way they say it, 
that is tho funt I did not givo him the 
least encouragement. As for that, I think, 
a girl can always stop a man when sho does 
not care for him. It depends on whether 
you intend him to commit himself or not,”' 
Miss Marjoribanks continued, and fixed her 
eyes meditatively, but intently, upon her' 
friend’s face. 

“ Whether I intend ? — oil goodness, Lu¬ 
cilla 1 how can you speak so? as if I over 
intended anything,” said her companion, 
confused, yet flattered, by the possibility; 
to which the elder sage answered calmly, 
with all the composure in the world. 

■ " No, I nover supposed you did ; 1 was 
thinking of myself, said Lucilla, ns if, in¬ 
deed, that was the only reasonable subject, 
of thought. “You know I have seen a. 
good deal of tho world, one way and anoth¬ 
er, with going to spend the holidays, and 1 
could tell you quantities of things. It is. 
quito astonishing how much experience one, 
gets. When I was at Midhurst, at Easter,, 
there was my cousin Tom, who was quite 
ridiculous; I declare ho nearly brought., 
things to an explanation, Fanny — which, 
of course, of all things in the world I most 
wanted to avoid.” 

“ Oh, but why, Lucilla ? " cried Fanny, 
full of delight and wonder; “I do so want, 
to know what they say when they make— 
explanations, as you call them. Ob, do tell 
me, Lucilla, why ? ” _ • 

“My dear,” said Miss Marjoribanks,“a. 
cousin of iny own 1 and only twenty one, 
and reading for tlio bar! In the first place, 
my aunt would nover have forgiven mo, and 
I am very fond of my aunt. It's so nice to 
like all one’s relations. I know somo girls, 
who can’t boar theirs; and then a boy not, 
much oldor than myself, with nothing but, 
wliat his mother pleases 1 Fortunately ho 
did not just say the words, so I escaped 
that time; but, of course, I could under¬ 
stand perfectly what ho meant.” 

“ But oil, Lucilla, toll mo the words,” 
cried tlio persistent, questioner, “ do, there’s 
a darling f I am quito sure yon have hoard, 
them — and I should so liko to know exact¬ 
ly wliat they say; —do they go down on. 
their knees ? — or do they try to tako your 
hand ns thoy always do in novels?—■ or 
what do tlioy do ? — Oh, Lucilla, tell mo, 
there’s a.dear I” 

“ Nonsense,” said Lucilla, “ I only want, 
you to understand that I am not likely to 
fall into any danger of that sort. My only 
ambition, Fanny, as I have told you often,, 
is to go home to Carlingford and bo a 
fort to doar papa,” 


com- 
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“ Yes,” said Fanny, kissing lier devoted 
companion, “ and it is so good of you, dear j 
but then you can not go on all your life be¬ 
ing a comfort to dear papa," said tho intelli¬ 
gent girl, bethinking herself, and looking 
again with some curiosity in Lucilla’s face. 

“ Wc must leave that to Providence,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, with a sense of paying 
a compliment to Providence in intrusting it 
with such a responsibility. “ I have always 
been guided for tho best hitherto,” she con¬ 
tinued, with an innocent and unintentional 
profanity, which sounded solemn to her 
equally innocent companion, “ and I don’t 
doubt I shall be so till the end.” 

From which it will be perceived that Miss 
Marjoribanks was of the numerous class of 
religionists who keep up civilities with heav¬ 
en, and pay all tho proper attentions, and 
show their respect for the divine govern¬ 
ment in a manner befitting persons who 
know the value of th<' ! - own approbation. 
The conversation dr' • od at this point; or 
Lucilla was too impoitant a person to be 
left to the undivided possession of an in¬ 
quisitive innocent like Fanny Middleton, 
who was only sixteen, and had never had 
oven a flirtation in her own person. There 
were no Carlingford girls at Mount Pleasant, 
except poor little Rose Lake, the drawing- 
master’s second daughter, who had been re¬ 
ceived on Dr, Marjoribanks’s recommenda¬ 
tion, and who heard the little children their 
geography and reading, and gave them lit- 
tlo lessons in drawing,by way of paying for 
her own education; but then Rose was en¬ 
tirely out of Miss Marjoribanks’s way, and 
could never count for anything in her de¬ 
signs for the future. The girls at Mount 
Pleasant were good girls on tho whole, and 
were rather improved by the influence of 
Lucilla, who was extremely good-natured, 
and, so long as her superiority was duly ac¬ 
knowledged, was ready to do any thing for 
any body — so that Rose Lake was not at 
all badly off in her inferior position. She 
could be made useful too, which was a great 
point in her favor; and Miss Marjoribanks, 
who possessed by nature some of tho finest 
qualities of a ruler, instinctively understood 
and appreciated the instruments that came 
to her hand. As for Rose, she had been 
brought up at the school of design in 
Carlingford, of which, under the su¬ 
pervision of the authorities who, in those 
days, inhabited Marlborough House, Mr. 
Lake was the master. Rose was tho pride 
of the school in the peaccablo days before 
her mother died; she did not know much 
else, poor child, except novels, but her cop¬ 
ies “ from the round ” filled her father with 


admiration, and her design for a Iloniton- 
lace flounce, a spirited composition of drag¬ 
ons’ tails and the striking plant called tea¬ 
zle, which flourishes in the neighborhood of 
Carlingford (for Mr. Lake had leanings to¬ 
wards Prcraphaclitism), was thought by tho 
best judges to show a wonderful amount of 
feeling for art, and just missed being select¬ 
ed for tho prize. A girl with such a talent 
was naturally much appreciated at Mount 
Pleasant. She made tho most charming de¬ 
sign for Miss Marjoribanks’s handkerchief 
—“ Lucilla,” in Gothic characters, enclosed 
in a wreath of forget-me-nots, skilfully com¬ 
bined with thistle loaves, which Rose took 
great pains to explain wore so much bettor 
adapted to ornamentation than foliage of a 
less distinct character; and tho young 
draughtswoman was so charmed by Lucilla’s 
enthusiastic admiration, that she volunteered 
to work the design in the cambric, which 
was a much more serious matter. This was 
on tho eve of Miss Marjoribanks’s final de¬ 
parture from school, She was to spend a 
•car abroad, to tho envy of all whom sho 
eft behind; but for herself, Lucilla was not 
elated. She thought it very probable that 
she would ascend Mont Blanc as far as tlio 
Grands Mulcts at least, and, of course, in 
spring, go up Vesuvius, having got through 
the Carnival and Miserere and all tho balls 
in Romo; but none of those things moved 
her out of her usual composure. Sho took 
it all in tho way of business, as she had ta¬ 
ken her French and her German and her 
singing and her political economy. As sho 
stopped into tho steamboat at Dover which 
was to convey her to scenes so new, Lucilla 
felt more and more that she who held tho 
reorganisation of society of Carlingford in 
her hands was a woman with a mission. 
She was going abroad as tho heir-apparent 
went to America and the Holy Lund, to 
complete her education, and fit herself, by 
an examination of the peculiarities of other 
nations, for an illustrious and glorious reign 
at home. 


ciiaptkk m, 

It may bo well to seize tho opportunity 
of Miss Marjoribauks's travels, through 
which it is unnecessary to follow her, as they 
have nothing particular to do with the legi¬ 
timate history of her great undertaking, to 
explain a little the state of affairs in Cavl- 
ingford before this distinguished revolution¬ 
ary began her labours. It is something like 
going back into the prehistoric period — 
those ages of the flint, which only ingenious 
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quarrymen and learned geologists can eluci¬ 
date— to recall the social condition of the 
town before Miss Marjoribanks began her 
Thursday evenings, before St. Roque’s Chap¬ 
el was built or. thought of, while Mr. Bury, 
the Evangelical Hector, was stilt in full ac¬ 
tivity, and before old Mr. Tul'ton, at Salem 
Chapel (who sometimes drank tea at the 
Rectory, and thus had a kind of clandestine 
entrance into the dim outskirts of that chaos 
which was then called society), had his first 
“ stroke.” From this latter circumstance 
alone the entirely disorganised condition of 
a (lairs will be visible at a glance. It is true, 
Mr. Vincent, who succeeded Mr. Tufton, 
was received by Lady Western, in days 
when public opinion bad made groat advan¬ 
ces; but then Lady Western was the most 
good-natured creaturo in the world, and 
gave an invitation, when it happened to 
come into her head, without the least regard 
for the consequences; and, nftcr all, Air. 
Vincent was very nice-looking and clever, 
and quite presentable. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, the period to which wo allude was 
prior to the entrance of Lady Western into 
Grange Lane. She was a very pretty 
woman, and knew how to look like a lady 
of fashion, which is always of importance; 
but she ivas terribly inconsequent, as Miss 
Alarjoribanks said, and her introductions 
were not in the least 'to bo depended upon. 
She was indeed quite capable of inviting a 
family of retired drapers to meet the best 
people in Grange Lane, for no better reason 
than to gratify her profits, which, of course, 
was a proceeding calculated to strike at the 
roots of all society. Fortunately for Carl¬ 
ingford, its reorganisation was in abler hands. 
Affairs wore in an utterly chaotic state at 
the period when this record commences. 
There was nothing which could be properly 
oalled a centre in the entire town. To be 
sure, Grange Lano was inhabited, as at 
present, by the best families in Carlingford; 
but then, without organisation, what good 
does it do to have a number of people to¬ 
gether? For example, Air. Bury was ut¬ 
terly unqualified to take any lead. Airs. 
Bury had been dead n long time, and the 
daughters were married, and tho Rector’s 
maiden sister, who lived with him, was en¬ 
tirely of his own way of thinking, and asked 
people to tea-parties, which were like Aleth- 
odists’ class-meetings, and where Air. Tufton 
was to be met with, and sometimes other 
Dissenters, to whom the Rector gave what 
ho called the right hand of fellowship. 
But lie never gave anything else to society, 
except weak tea and thin bread-and-butter, 
which was fare, tho ladies said, which tho 


gentlemen did not relish. “ I never can in¬ 
duce Charles to go out to ten, ” said young 
Airs. Woodburn, piteously; “he won’t, and 
there is an end of it. After dinner lie thinks 
of nothing but an easy-cliairand the papers; 
and, my dear Aliss Bury, what can Ido?” 
“ It is a great pity, my dear, that your hus¬ 
band’s carelessness should deprive you of 
the benefit of Christian conversation; but, 
to be sure, it is your Tluty to stay with him,* 
and I hopo it will be made up to you at 
home,” Aliss Bury would say. As for the 
Rector, bis favourites were devoted to him; 
and as lie always saw enough of familiar 
faces at his sister’s tea-parties, he took no 
account of the defaulters. Then there was 
Dr. Alarjoribanks, who gave only dinners, 
to which naturally, as there was no lady in 
tho house, ladies could not he invited, and 
who, besides, was rather a drawback than a 
benefit to society, since lie made the men 
quite intolerable, and filled them witli such 
expectations, in the way of, cookery,_ that 
they never were properly content with a 
good family dinner after. Then the ladies, 
from whom something might justly have 
been expected in the way of making society 
pleasant — such as Airs. Centum and Airs. 
Woodburn, for example, who had every¬ 
thing they could desire, and the most liber¬ 
al housekeeping allowances —were cither 
incapacitated by circumstances (which was 
a polito term in use at Carlingford, and 
meant babies) or by character. Airs Wood- 
burn liked nothing so well as to sit by tho 
fire and read novels, and “ take olf ’ her 
neighbours, when any one called on her; 
and, of course, the lady who was her audi¬ 
ence on one occasion, left with the comfor¬ 
table conviction that next time she would 
be the victim; a circumstanco which, in¬ 
deed, did not make tho offender unpopular 
— for there were very few people in Carl¬ 
ingford who could be amusing, even at the 
expense of their neighbours — but made it 
quite impossible that, she should ever do 
anything in tho way of knitting people to¬ 
gether, and making a harmonious whole 
out of the scraps and fragments of society. 
As for Airs. Chiley, she was old, and had 
not energy enough for such an undertaking; 
and, besides, slio had no children, and dis¬ 
liked bustle and trouble, and was of opinion 
that tho Colonel novor enjoyed his dinner 
if he had more than four pooplo to help him 
to cat it; and, in short, you might have 
gono over Grange Lane, houso by houso, 
tinding a great deal of capital material, but 
without encountering a single individual 
capable of making anything out of it. Such 
was tho lamentable condition, at the mo- 
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moHt tills history commonccSi of society in 
Carlingford. 

And yet nobody could say that there were 
not very good elements to make society 
ivith. When you add to a man capablo of 
giving excellent dinners, like Dr. MarjorL- 
banks, another man like young Mr. Caven¬ 
dish, Mrs. Woodburn’s brother, who was a 
wit and a man of fashion, and belonged to 
one of the best clubs in town, and brought 
down gossip with tho bloom on it to Grange 
Lane j and when you join to Mrs. Centum, 
who was always so good and so much out of 
temper that it was safe to calculate on some¬ 
thing amusing from her, tho languid but 
trenchant humour of Mrs. Woodburn — not 
to speak of their husbands, who wore per¬ 
fectly available for the background, and all 
the nephews and cousins and grandchildren, 
who constantly paid visits to old Mr. Wes¬ 
tern and Colonel Chiloy; and tho Drowns, 
whon they wore at homo, with their floating 
suite of admirers; and tho young ladies who 
sang, and the young ladies who sketched, 
and the men who went out with tho hounds, 
when business permitted them; and the peo¬ 
ple who came about tho town whon there 
was an election; and tho barristers who 
mado tho circuit; and tho gay peoplo who 
came to the races; not to speak of the va¬ 
rying chances of curates, who could talk or 
play the piano, with which Mr. Bury favour¬ 
ed his parishioners — for he changed his 
curates very often; and tho occasional vis¬ 
its of the lesser country people, and tho coun¬ 
try clergymen; — it will bo plainly apparent 
that nil that was wanting to Carlingford was 
a mastor-liand to blend theso different elc- 
mcnts._ There had even been a few fecblo 
preliminary attempts at this great work, 
which had failed, as such attempts always 
fail when they are premature, and when tho 
real agent ot the chango is already on tho 
way; but preparations and presentiments 
had taken vague possession of tho mind of 
tho town, as lias always been observed to be 
the case before a great revolution, or when 
a man destined to put bis mark on bis gen¬ 
eration, as tho newspapers say, is about to 
appear. To bo sure, it was not a man this 
timo, but Miss Marjoribanks; but tho atmos¬ 
phere thrilled and trembled to tho advont 
of tlm now luminary all tho same. 

Yet, at the same time, tho world of Cnrl- 
ingford had not tlm least idea of tho real 
quarter from which tho sovereign intelli¬ 
gence which was to develop it from chaos 
into order and harmony was, effectivemcnt, 
to comoi i Somo peoplo had hoped in Mrs. 
Woodburn bofore she fell into her present 
languor of appearance and expression; anil 


a- great maty people hoped in Mr. Caven¬ 
dish’s wife, if lie married, as ho was said to 
intend to do; for this gentleman, who was 
in tho habit of describing himself, no doubt, 
very truthfully, as one of the Cavendishes, 
was a person of great consideration in 
Grango Lane; and some hoped in a new 
Rector, for it was apparent that Mr. Bury 
could not last vory long. Thus, with the 
ordinary short-sightedness of the human 
species, Carlingford blinded itself, and turn¬ 
ed its eyes in every direction in the world 
rather than in that of tlio Swiss mountains, 
which were boiiig climbed at that moment 
by a largo and blooming young woman, with 
tawny short curls and alert decided move¬ 
ments; so little do wo know what moment¬ 
ous issues may hang upon the most possible 
accident! Had that energetic traveller slip¬ 
ped but an inch further upon the mer de glace 
—had she taken that ot'icr step which she 
was with diflieulty persuaded not to take on 
the Wongern Alp — there would have been 
an end of all tho hopes of social importance 
for Carlingford. But the good fairies took 
care of Lucilla and her mission, anil saved, 
hor from the precipice and the crevasses — 
and instinctively tho air at home got note of 
what was coming, and whispered the news 
mysteriously through the keyholes. “ Miss 
Marjoribanks is coming home,” the unsuspect¬ 
ing malo public said to itself as it returned 
from Dr. Marjoribanks’s dinners, with a cer¬ 
tain distressing, but mistaken presentiment, 
that these delights were to come to an end; 
and the ladies repeated tho same piece of 
nows, conjoining with it benevolent intima- ' 
tion's of their intention to call upon her, and 
make tlio poor tiling feel herself at homo. 

" Perhaps slio may bo amusing,” Mrs. 
Woodburn was good enough to mid; but 
those words meant only that perhaps Iiiicil- 
la, who was coining, to set them all right, 
was worthy of being placed in tlio satirist’s 
collection along with Mrs. Centum and Mrs, 
Chiloy. Thus, while the town ripened moro 
and moro for her great mission, and the ig¬ 
norant human creatures, who were to bo her 
subjects, sliowcd their usual blindness and ig¬ 
norance, the time drew nearer and nearer 
for Miss Marjoribanks’s return. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ My daughter is coining home, Nancy," 
said Dr. Marjoribanks. “ You will liavo to 
make preparations for her immediately. 
So far as I can make out from this letter, slio 
will arrive to-morrow by tho half-past fivo 
train.” 
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“Well, sir,” said Nancy, with tho tone of 
a woman who makes tlio best of a misfor¬ 
tune, “it ain’t overy young lady as would 
have the senso to fix an.iliour like that. 
Ladies is terrible tiresome in that way; 
they'll come in the middle o' the day, when 
a body don't know in the world what to 
have for them; or they’ll come at night, 
when a body’s tired, and ain’t got the heart 
to go into a supper. There was always a 
deal of senso in Miss Lucilla, when sho 
hadn’t got nothing in her head.” 

“ Just so,” said Dr Mnrjoribanks, who 
was rather relieved to have got through the 
announcement so easily. “ You will see 
that her room is ready, and everything com¬ 
fortable; and, of course, to-morrow sho and 
I will dine alone.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Nancy; but thu assent 
was not given in the deeisivo tone of a 
woman whoso audience was over; and then 
she was seized with a desire to nrrango in a 
more satisfactory manner the cold beef on 
the sideboard. When she had 1 secured this 
little .interval for thought, she returned 
again to the table, where her master ato his 
breakfast, with a presentiment. “ If you 
please, sir,” said Nancy, “ not to givo you no 
vexation nor trouble, which every one 
knows as it has been the aim o’ my life to 
spare you, os lias so much on your mind, 
llut it’s host to settle afore commencing, and 
thou we needn’t have no boartburning. If 
you please, am I to take my orders of Miss 
Lucilla, or of you, as I’ve always been used 
to ? In the missus's time,” said Nancy, with 
modest confidence, “ as was a good missus, 
and never gave no trouble ns long as she 
bad her soup and her jelly comfortable, it 
was always you as said what there was to bo 
for dinner, I don’t make no objection to 
doing up a nice little luncheon for Miss Lu¬ 
cilla, and giving a little more thought now 
and again to tlio swcels; but it ain’t my 
part to tell you, sir, ns a lady’s taste, and 
more special a young lady’s, ain’t to be ex¬ 
pected to be the same ns yours and mine ns 
has been cultivated like. I'm not one as 
likes contention,” continued tho domestic 
oracle, “ but I couldn’t abear to see a good 
master put upon; and if it should bo as 
Miss Lucilla sets her mind upon messes as 
ain’t got no taste in them, and milk-puddings 
and stuff, like tho most of tho ladies, I’d 
just like to know out of your own mouth, 
afore the commonaeinont, what I’m to do ? " 

Dr. Mnrjoribanks was so moved by this 
appeal that ho laid down his knife and con¬ 
templated the alarming future with some 
dismay. « It is to be liopod Miss Lucilla will 
know better,” ho said. “ Sho has a great 


I deal of good senso, and it is to bo hoped 
that she will bo wise enough to consult tho 
tastes of tlio house.” 

But tlio Doctor was not to bo let off so’ 
easily. “As you say, sir, everything’s to bo 
hoped,” said Nancy,steadily; “but there's a- 
many ladies as don’t seem to me to have got 
no taste to their mouths; and it ain't as if it 
was a tiling that could bo lcll to hopes. 
Supposin’ as it conies to that, sir, what am I 
to do ? ” 

“ "Well,” said' the Doctor, who was himself 
a little puzzled, “ you know Bliss Lucilla Is 
nineteen, Nancy, and my only child, and 
the natural mistress of the house.” 

“ Sir,” said Nancy, austerely, “ them is 
things as it ain’t needful to name; that ain’t- 
the question as I was asking. Supposin’ as¬ 
thmas come to such a point, what am I to 
do ? ” 

“Bless me! it’s half-past nine,” said the 
Doctor, “ and I have an appointment. You 
can come just as usual when we arc at break¬ 
fast, that will be tho best way,” lie said as' 
lie went out at the door, and chuckled a little 
to himself when lie felt lie had escaped. 

“ Lucilla is her mother’s (laughter, it istrue,” 
1m said to himself when ho had got into tho 
safe seclusion of his brougham, with a 1 
degree of doubt in bis tono which was start¬ 
ling, to say tho least of it, from the lips of a 
medical man; “ but she is my child all tho 
same,” ho added, briskly, with returning 
confidence; and in this conviction tliero : 
was something which reassured tho Doctor, 
lie nibbed bis hands as lie bowled along to 
Ills appointment, and thought within himself 
that if slm turned out a girl of spirit, as ho 
expected, it would bo good fun to see Lucil- 
la’s strugglo with Nancy for tho veritable 
reins of government. It Dr. Mnrjoribanks 
had entertained any positive apprehensions 1 
that lus dinners would bo spoiled in conse¬ 
quence, bis amusement would have eomo to : 
an abrupt conclusion; but he trusted entire¬ 
ly in Nancy and a little in Lucilln, and 
suffered bis long upper-lip to relax at tbo 
thought without much fear. 

Her father had not returned from the 
labours of bis long day when Lucilla arrived, ■ 
but bo made bis last visits on foot in order 
to bo able to send tlio brougham for her, 
which was a great thing for tlio Doctor to 
do. Thoro was, indeed, a mutual respect- 
between tbo two, who wero not necessary to 
each other’s comfort, it is true, as such near 
relations sometimes' are; but who, at the 
same timo, except on tho solo occasion of- 
Mrs. Marjoribanks’s death, had never misun¬ 
derstood each other, as sometimes happens; 
This time Miss Marjoribanks was rather 
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pleased, on tho wholo, that the Doctor did 
not conic to meet her. At other times she 
had been a visitor; now she had come into 
hor kintr.tom, and had no dcsivc to bo re¬ 
ceived like a guest. A sense of coming 
home, wanner than she remembered to 
have felt before, came into Lucille's active 
mind a9 she stepped into tho brougham. 
Not that the words bore any special tender 
meaning, notwithstanding that it was tho 
dosire of her heart, well known to all her 
friends, to live henceforward as a comfort 
to dear, papa, but that now at last she was 
coming into her kingdom, and entering tho 
domain in which she intended her will to ho 
law. Alter living for a year with friends 
whoso arrangements (much inferior to those 
which she could have made had she had tho 
power) she had to acquiesce in, and whoso 
domestic economy could only be criticised 
up to a certain point, it was naturally a 
pleasure to Miss Marjoribanks to feel that 
now at longili she was emancipated, and at 
liberty to exorcise her faculty. There were 
times during the past year when Lucilla 
had with dillieulty restrained herself from 
snatching tho reins out of tho hands of her 
hosts, and showing them how to manage. 
But, impatient as she was, she had to 
restrain herself, and make tho best of it. 
Now all that bondage was over. She felt 
like a young king entering in secret a capi¬ 
tal which awaits him with acclamations. 
Before she presented herself to the rejoicing 
public, there were arrangements to bo made 
and tilings to be done ; and Miss Marjori¬ 
banks gave a rapid glance at the shops 
in George Street as she drove past, and de¬ 
cided which of them she meant to honour 
with her patronage. When she entered tho 
garden it was with the same rapid glance of 
reorganising genius that she cast her eyes 
around it; and still more decided was the 
look with which sho regarded hor own room, 
where she was guided by tho new house¬ 
maid, who did not know Miss Lucilla. Nan¬ 
cy, who know no bettor (being, like most 
gifted, persons, a woman of one idea), bad 
established her young mistress in the little 
chamber which had been Lucilla’s when 
sho was a child; but Miss Marjoribanks, who 
had no sentimental notions about white 
dimity, shook her head at the frigid liltlo 
apartment, where, however, sho avas not at 
all sorry to be placed at present: for if Dr. 
Marjoribanks had been a man of tho preve¬ 
nting class, disposed to' make alt the prepa¬ 
rations possible for bis daughter, and ar¬ 
range elegant surprises for her, lie would have 
thoroughly disgusted Lucilla, who was bont 
on making all tho necessary improvements in 


hor own person. AVhon sho went down to 
tho drawing-room to await her father, Miss 
Marjoribanks’s look of disapprobation was 
mingled with so^piucli satisfaction and con¬ 
tent in herself that it was pleasant to behold. 
Sho shook her head and shrugged her 
shoulders as she paused in tho centre of tho 
largo faded room, where there was no light 
but that of the fire, which burned brightly, 
and kept up a lively play of glimmor and 
shadow in the tall glass over the fireplace, 
and even twinkled dimly in the three long 
windows, where the curtains hung stiff and 
solemn in their daylight form. It was not 
an uncomfortable sort of big, dull faded, 
respectable drawing-room; and if there bad 
been a family in it, with recollections at¬ 
tached to every old ottoman and oasy-cliair, 
no doubt it would have been charming; but 
it was only a waste and howling wilderness 
to Lucilla. When slie had walked from one 
end to the other, and verified all the plans 
she had already long ago conceived for tho 
embellishment of this inner court and centre 
of her kingdom, Lucilla walked with her un¬ 
hesitating step to tlio fire, and took a match 
and lighted all the candles in tho largo old- 
fashioned candlesticks, which had been flick¬ 
ering in grotesque shadows all over the 
roof. This proceeding threw a flood of light 
on the subject of her considerations, and 
gave Miss Marjoribanks an idea, in passing, 
about the best mode of lighting, which she 
afterwards acted upon with groat success. 
She was standing in this flood of light, 
regarding everything around her with the 
eye of an enlightened critic and reformer, 
when Dr. Mirjoribanks came in. Perhaps 
there aroso in the soul of the Doctor a mo¬ 
mentary thought that the startling amount 
of eclairage which lie witnessed was scarcely 
necessary, for it is certain that ho gave a 
momentary glance at the candles as lie went 
up to greet his daughter; hut ho was far 
too well-bred a man to suggest such an idea 
at the moment. Oil the contrary, be kissed 
her with a sentiment of real pleasure, and 
owned to liimself that, if she was not a fool, 
and could keep to her own department, 
it might be rattier agreeable on the whole 
to have a woman in the house. The senti¬ 
ment was not enthnsiasiig, and neither were 
the words of his salutation — “ Well Lucil¬ 
la ; so this is you 1” said the moderate and 
unexcited father, " Yes, papa, it is me,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, 11 anil very glad to 
get home; ” and so the two sat down and 
discussed the journey — whether sho had 
been cold, and what state the railway was 
in — till the Doctor bethought himself that 
ho had to prepare for dinner, “ Nancy 
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is always very punctual, and I am suro you 
are hungry,’' ho said; “so I’ll go upstairs, 
with your permission, Lucilln,and chance my 
coat; ” and with this tho actual arrival ter¬ 
minated, and tho new reign began. 

But it was only next morning that tho 
young sovereign gave any intimation of her 
future policy. She had naturally a great 
deal to tell that first night; and though 
it was exclusively herself, and her own ad¬ 
ventures and achievements, whieh Miss 
Marjoribnnks related, tho occasion of her 
return made that sulliciently natural; and 
tho Doctor was not altogether superior to 
the natural prejudice which makes a limn 
interested, even when they nro not in them¬ 
selves particularly interesting, in the doings 
of his. children. She succeeded in doing 
what is certainly one of tho first duties of a 
woman—-she amused her father. He fol¬ 
lowed her to tho drawing-room for a mar¬ 
vel, and took a cup of tea, though it was 
against Ids principles; and, on the whole, 
Lucille had tho satisfaction of feeling that 
she had made a conquest of the Doctor, 
which, of course, was the grand and most 
essential preliminary. In the little interval 
which ho spent over his claret, Miss Mar- 
jotibanks had succeeded in ellecting an¬ 
other fundamental duty of woman — she 
had, as she herself expressed it, harmonised 
the rooms, by the simple method of re-ar¬ 
ranging half the chairs, and covering the 
tables with trifles of her own — a proceed¬ 
ing whieh converted tho apartment from 
an abstract English drawing-room of the 
old school into Alisa Mai-joribanks’s draw¬ 
ing-room, an individual spot of ground re¬ 
vealing something of the character of its 
mistress. The Doctor himself was so moved 
by this, that he looked vaguely round when 
lie came in, as if a little doubtful where he 
was — but that might only be the effect of 
the sparkling mass of candies on the nian- 
tlcpiece, which lie was too well-bred to re¬ 
mark upon the first night. But it was only 
in tho morning that Lucilla unfolded her 
standard. She was down to breakfast, 
ready to pour out the coffee, before the 
Doctor had left his room. Ho found lior, 
(o his intense amazement, seated at the 
foot of the table, -in the place which lie 
usually occupied himself, before tho urn 
and the colfee-pot. Dr. Marjoribanks hesi¬ 
tated for one momentous instant, stricken 
dumb by this unparalleled audacity; but so 
great was tho effect of his daughter’s cour¬ 
age and steadiness, that after that moment 
of fate he accepted tho seat by the side 
where every thing was arranged for him, 
and to which Lucilla iuvited him sweetly, 


though not without a touch of mental per¬ 
turbation. Tho moment ho had seated 
himself, tho Doctor’s eyes were opened to 
tho importance of the step he had taken. 
“ I am afraid I have taken your seat, papa,” 
said Mis3 Marjoribanks, with ingenuous 
sweetness “ But then I should have had 
to move the urn, and all the things, and I 
thought you would not mind.” The Doc¬ 
tor said nothing but " Humph! ” and oven 
that in an undertone; blit be became awaro 
all tho same that ho had abdicated, without 
kuowiug it, and that tho reins of state had 
been smilingly withdrawn from his uncon¬ 
scious hands. 

When Nancy made her appearance tho 
fact became still more apparent, though still 
in the sweetest way. 11 It is so dreadful to 
think papa should have been bothered with 
nil these tilings so long,” said Miss Marjori- 
hanks. “ Alter this 1 am sure you and I, 
Nancy, can arrange it all without giving 
him the trouble. Perhaps this morning, 
papa, as I am a stranger, you will say if 
there is anything you would like, and then 
I shall have time to talk it all over with 
Nancy, and find out what is best,” and 
Lucilla smiled so sweetly upon her two 
amazed subjects that the humour of tho 
situation caught tho fancy of tho Doctor, 
who had a keen perception of the ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Ho laughed out, much to Nancy’s con¬ 
sternation, who was standing by in open- 
eyed dismay. 11 Very well, Lucilla,” lie 
said; “you shall try what you can do. I 
daresay Nancy will ho glad to have’mo 
hack again before long; but in the mean 
time 1 am quite content that you should 
try,” and ho went oil' laughing to his 
brougham, but came hack again before 
Lucilla could take Nancy in hand, who was 
an antagonist more formidable. “ I forgot 
to toll you,” said tho Doctor, “ that Tom 
Marjoribanks is coming on Circuit, and 
that I have asked him to stay here, as a 
matter of course. I suppose lie’ll arrive to¬ 
morrow. Good-bye till the evening.” 

This, though Dr. Marjoribanks did not 
in tho least intend it, struck Lucilla like a 
Parthian arrow, and brought her down for 
the moment. “Tom Marjoribanks I” sho 
ejaculated in a kind of horror. “ Of all 
people in the world, and at tin's moment!” 
but when she saw the open eyes and rising 
colour of Nancy the young dictator re¬ 
covered herself—-for a conqueror in tho 
first moment of his victory has need to ho 
wary. She called Nancy to her in her 
most affectionate tones ns she finished her 
breakfast. “ I sent papa away,” said Miss 
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Marjoribanks, " bccauso I wanted to have a 
good talk with you, Nancy. I want to tell 
you my object in life. It is to be a comfort 
to papa. Iivor sinco poor mamma died 
that is what I have beon thinking of; and 
now I have come home, and I have made up 
my mind that ho is not to bo troubled about 
anything. I know what a good, faithful, 
valuable woman you are, I assure you. 
You need not think mo a foolish girl who is 
not able to appreeiato you. The dinner 
was charming last night, Nancy,” said Lu- 
o.illa, with much feeling; “ and I never saw 
anything more beautifully cooked than 
papa's cutlets to-day.” 

“ Miss Luuilla, I may say as I am very 
glad I have pleased you,” said Nancy, who 
was not quite conquered as yet. She stood 
very stiElly upright by the table, and main¬ 
tained her integrity. “ Master is particu¬ 
lar, I don’t deny,” continued the prime 
minster, who felt herself dethroned. “ I’ve 
always done my best to go in with his little 
fancies, and I don’t mean to say as it isn’t 
right and natural as you should bo the 
missis. But I ain't used to have ado with 
ladies, anil that’s the truth. Ladies is stin¬ 
gy in a-many things as is the soul of a good 
dinner to them ns knows. I may he valley- 
able or not, it ain’t for me to say; but I’m 
not one as uan always be kept to a set fig- 
ger in my gravy-beef, and my bacon, and 
them sorts of things. As for the butter, I 
don’t know ns I could give nobody an idea? 
I ain’t one as likes changes, but I can’t 
abide to bo kept to a set figger; and that’s 
the chief thing, Miss Lueilla, as I’ve got to 
say.” 

"And quite reasonable too," said Miss 
Marjoribanks; " you and I will work perfect¬ 
ly well together, Nancy. 1 am sure we have 
both the same meaning; and I hope you 
don’t think I am less concerned about dear 
papa than about the gravy-beef. lie must 
have been very desolate, with no one to talk 
to, though he has been so good and kind and 
self-sacrificing in leaving mo to get every ad¬ 
vantage ; but I mean to make it up to him, 
now I’ve come home.” 

11 Yes, miss,” said Nancy, somewhat mys¬ 
tified ; " not but what master has lmd Ins lit¬ 
tle parties now and again, to cheer him up a 
bit; and I make bold to say, miss, as I have 
heard compliments, which it was Thomas that 
brought ’em down-stairs, as might go nigh to 
turn n body’s head, if it was vanity as 1 was 
thinking of; but I ain’t ono as thinks of 
anything but the comfort of the family,” 
said Nancy, yielding in spite of herself to 
follow the leadings of the higher will in pres¬ 
ence of which she found herself, "and I’m j 


always ono as docs my best, Miss Lueilla, if 
I ain’t worried nor kept to a set figger with 
my gravy-beef.” 

“ I lmvc heard of papa’s dinners,” said 
Lueilla, graciously, " and I don’t moan to let 
down your reputation, Nancy. Now we are 
two women to manage everything,wc ought 
to do still hotter. I have two or threo things 
in my head that I will tell you after; but in 
tho mean time I want you to know that the 
object of my life is to be a comfort to poor 
papa; and now let us think what we had bet¬ 
tor have for dinner,” said the new sovereign. 
Nancy was so totally unprepared for tills 
manner of dethronement, that she gave in 
liko her master. She followed Miss Marjor¬ 
ibanks humbly into those details in which 
Lueilla speedily proved herself a woman of 
original mind, and powers quite equal to her 
undertaking. The Doctor’s formidable 
housekeeper conducted her young mistress 
down-stairs afterwards, and showed her ev¬ 
erything with the meekness of a saint. Lu- 
cilla had won a second victory still more ex¬ 
hilarating and satisfactory than tho first; 
for, to be sure, it is no great credit to a wo¬ 
man of nineteen to make a man of any age 
throw down his arms; but to conquer a wo¬ 
man is a different matter, and Lueilla was 
thoroughly sensible of the difference. Now, 
indeed, she could feel with a sense of reality 
that her foundations were laid. 

Miss Marjoribanks hail enough of occupa¬ 
tion for that day, anil for many days. Blit 
her mind was a little distracted by her fath¬ 
er’s parting intelligence, and she hail, besides, 
a natural desire to view the country she had 
como to conquer. When she hail made a 
careful supervision of the house, and shilled 
her own quarters into the pleasantest of ihc 
two best bedrooms, and concluded that tho 
little bare dimity chamber she had occupied 
the previous night was quite good enough lor 
Tom Marjoribanks, Lueilla put on her hat 
and went out to make a little reconnaissance. 
She walked down to the spot where St. 
Boque’s now stands, on her own side of 
Grange Lane, and up on the other side into 
George Street, surveying all the capabilities 
of tho place with a rapid but penetrating 
glance. Dr. Marjoribanks’s house could not 
have been better placed as a strategic posi¬ 
tion, commanding as it did all Grange Lane, 
of which it was, so to speak, the key, and 
yet allording a base of communication with 
the profancr public which Miss M.irjoribanks 
was wise enough to know a leader of society 
should never ignore completely; for, imlccil, 
one of the great advantages of that brilliant 
osition is, that it gives a woman a right to 
e arbitrary, and to select lier materials ae 
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cording to Iior judgment. It was more from 
a disinclination to repeat lierself than any 
other motive that Lucilla, whan sho had con¬ 
cluded this preliminary survey, went up into 
Grove Street, meaning to return homo that 
way. At that hour in the morning the sun 
was shining on the little gardens on the north 
side of the street, which was the plebeian 
side j and as it was the end of October, and 
by no means warm, Lucilla was glad to cross 
over and continue her walk by tho side of 
those little enclosures where tho straggling 
chrysanthemums propped each other up, and 
tho cheerful Michaelmas daisies made the 
best of it in tho sunshine that remained to 
them. Miss Murjoribanks had nearly reach¬ 
ed Salem Chapel, which pushed itself forward 
amid the cosy little lino of houses, pondering 
in her mind the unexpected hindrance which 
was about to be placed in her triumphant 
path, in the shape of Tom Marjoribanks, 
when that singular piece of good fortuno oc¬ 
curred to her which had so much effect upon 
her career in Carlingford. Such happy ac¬ 
cidents rarely happen, cJiccpt to great gen¬ 
erals or heroes of romance; and it would 
have been, perpaps, a presumption on tho 
part of Lucilla to placo herself conspicuous¬ 
ly in either of these categories. The fact is, 
however, that at this eventful moment she 
was walking along under the shade of her 
pretty parasol, not expecting anything, but 
absorbed in many thoughts, and a little cast 
down in her expectations of success by a con¬ 
sciousness that this unlucky cousin would in¬ 
sist upon making love to her, and perhaps, 
oven ns she herself expressed it, saying the 
words which it had taken all her skill to pre¬ 
vent him from saying before. Not that we 
would have any one believe that love-mak¬ 
ing in the abstract was disagreeable to Miss 
Marjoribanks; but she was only nineteen, 
well oil' and good-looking, and with plenty of 
time for all that; and at tho present mo¬ 
ment she had other matters of more impor¬ 
tance in hand. It was while occupied with 
these relleclions, and within three doors of 


Salem Chapel, in front of a little garden 
where a great deal of mignonette had run to 
seed, and where tho Michaelmas daisies had 
taken full possession, that Lucilla was roused 
suddenly out of her inusiiigs. Tho surprise 
was so great that sho stopped short and stood 
still bcloro the liouso in tho extremity of her 
astonishment and delight- Who could it bo 
that possessed that voice which Miss Marjor¬ 
ibanks felt by instinct was the very ono 
thing wanting—a round, full, delicious con¬ 
tralto, precisely adapted to supplement with¬ 
out supplanting her own high-pitched and 
much-cultivatcd organ ? She stopped short 
before the door and made a rapid observa¬ 
tion even in the first moment of her surprise. 
The house was not exactly like the other 
humble houses in Grove Street. Two little 
blank squares bung in the centre of each of 
the lower windows, revealed to Lucilla’s ed¬ 
ucated eye the existence of so much “feel¬ 
ing ” for art as can be satisfied with a trans¬ 
parent porcelain version of a famous Madon¬ 
na; and she could oven catch a glimpse, 
through the curtains of tho best room — 
which, contrary to the wont of humble gen¬ 
tility in Carlingford, were Well drawn back, 
and allowed the light to enter fully — of tho 
•glimmer of gilt picture-frames. And in tho 
little garden in front, half-buried among the 
mignonette, were some remains of plaster- 
casts, originally placed there for ornament, 
but long since east down by rain and neg¬ 
lect. Lucilla made her observations with 
the promptitude of an accomplished warrior, 
and, before the second bar of tho melody in¬ 
doors was finished, had knocked very ener¬ 
getically. “Is Miss Lake at home?" sho 
asked, with confidence, of tho little maid¬ 
servant who opened the door to her. And 
it was thus that Lucilla made her first hold 
stop out of the limits of Grange Laao for 
the good of society, and secured at once sev¬ 
eral important personal advantages, and tho 
great charm of tlioso Thursday evenings 
which made so entire a revolution in tho 
taste and ideas of Carlingford. 
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MR. CLINTON’S OI’T’ER. 

EI ELLA RODMAN. 


I was wrought up to n. desperate deed. In 
token whereof I had equipped myself in full 
armor—curls, waterfall, rats, white waist, etc., 
determined that the sacrifice I meditated should 
be accomplished in a becoming manner. 

It gives one a comfortable sort of feeling, 
after all, this sense of self-immolation; and as I 
flitted down the stairs parlorward, the rustling 
of my stiff white skirts was an agreeable sound. 
My looking-glass and I were usually on very 
good terms; but that-evening; I felt particularly 
pleased with what I had seen over my left shoul¬ 
der just before I left the room. 

Tes, I would put an end to it, this wretched 
wandering about ever since I could remember; 
mamma should have a home, which sho was so 
well calculated to adorn—and I would have a 
husband. To be sure, I did not wnnt one, espe¬ 
cially the one in prospect; but whnt matter, 
when there was so'much to be considered, if I 
did not have a lover! 

So I entered the parlor fully prepared to 
accept Mr. Clinton’s offer. * 

Mamma was very pretty and very gentle; she 
had been left a widow many years ago, and my 
ideas of a father were rather vague and con¬ 
fused. We hod a small property that enabled 
us. to live respectably, in plnces where living 
was comparatively inexpensive; but we fre¬ 
quently changed our residence, and while I was 
absent on a visit to a school-mate, mamma 
wrote to me that'she had taken the pretty cot¬ 
tage to which T was getting really attached. I 
came home to find a little earthly Paradise, in 
the midst of a beautiful country, where boating, 
fishing, driving, and every practicable rural 
amusement, drew every summer a crowd of 
pleasure-seekers, who gave quite a fashionable 
lone to the society. I was in my clement, and 
enjoyed that summer in every hour and minute 
of it. 

I think a certain Frank Gliddon, who is in¬ 
separably connected with moonlight rows on 
the lake, and bits of poetry, and pressed flowers, 
had much to do with this. His sisters were 
“such nice girls,” nnd they and their mother 
had called upon us at once, and shown us every 
attention. 

But momma and I wore quite the belles of the 
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neighborhood, in a different way, of course; for 
every one said that mamma was so dignified, 
and so much of a lady, and so handsome and 
young-looking to have a grown-up daughter; 
but she was not at all gay, and people saw at 
once that they must keep their distance with 
her. I was rather a harum-scarum concern, 
always ready for a frolic; and that was why I 
wondered that Mr. Clinton, with bis learning, 
nnd grand, haughty nir, should have fancied 
me—except that people usually like their oppo¬ 
sites. 

Mr. Clinton’s handsome house—just the kind 
I had always hankered after—brown-stone, 
with a grand entrance, and beautiful bay-win¬ 
dows, to which delicate vines clung in graceful 
sprays, and which looked out on exquisitely 
kept graveled walks, and thickets of rare shrub¬ 
bery, velvet lawn, and glowing masses of bloom 
—with a carriage-house in tho distance, pretty 
enough for a small, picturesque family to live 
in; nnd such horses! the very sight of those 
superb bays was enough to drive one wild with 
envy—this beautiful home had been without a 
mistress for years. 

But people were very kind; and there was 
scarcely an unappropriated female, for miles 
around, who had not pitied Mr. Clinton’s lone¬ 
liness so much, that she had done everything 
but make him a regular offer. It was the 
fashion to go and see him, just as if he had 
been a lady; a fashion, however, that mamma 
and I did not follow, because we were ladies. 

People often have a perverse fashion of going- 
where they are not sought; and when I re¬ 
turned from my visit, I found Mr. Clinton estab¬ 
lished as a regular visitor at the cottage, on 
such a pleasant, friendly sort of footing, that it 
was impossible to treat him like a stranger- 

Wlien mamma said, “This is my daughter, 
Mr. Clinton, of whom you have so often.heard, 
me speak,” the gentleman looked as if mamma, 
in my absence, had turned match-maker, and 
lauded me up until Mr. Clinton had looked.for 
an nbsolute piece of perfection. 9 

I determined to undeceive him as soon as - 
possible; and, with this view, I rattled.on in my ■ 
wildest manner, hazarded two.or three startling 
remarks, and conducted myself generally in a. 

AOE - 1 
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way that richly deserved a severe maternal re¬ 
primand. But dear mamma was not given to 
anything of the kind; and I heard her say, on 
a subsequent occasion, to Mr. Clinton, 

“Dear Laura is a little wild—but she really 
is a most good and loveable child." 

“ I think 1 understand Miss Laura thoroughly,” 
said the deep-toned voice in reply. “She is a 
little spoiled with admiration and flattery, as is 
quite natural—but very charming, nevertheless. 
It would be a pleasant task to train such a mind 
as hers.” ■ 

“Indeed!” I could not help exclaiming. 
Things were progressing rapidly, and the two 
conspirators seemed to have matters all ar¬ 
ranged. It was not agreeable this being dis¬ 
posed of nolens volens —t did not choose to be 
“trained”—and every separate hair on my will¬ 
ful head rose up in rebellion. 

Perhaps this was why I lent a willing ear 
to Frank - Gliddon’s ridiculous speeches, and 
played the part of passenger in his pretty littlo 
yacht, while mamma and Mr. Clinton talked 
demurely on shore. He certainly behaved very 
well, (Mr. Clinton, I mean,) and displayed no 
feeling of pique at being pushed aside for a 
younger admirer. He came and talked to me, 
whenever Frank Gliddon was out of the way, 
sensibly and composedly, as if he felt that he 
was ever so much older than I; recommended 
me books to read; criticised my drawing and 
piano-playing; and even presumed to lecture 
me for exposing unprotected shoulders to the 
nigbt air. 

I supposed this was part of the “training,” 
and I felt indescribably amused. When matters 
reached the proper pitch, Mr. Clinton would 
probably say, in that faultlessly gentlemanly 
way of his, “You have been a very good girl, 
Laura, very proper and obedient; nnd I shall 
now reward you by making you my wife, when 
I can continue your education indefinitely." 

There was something very winning, though, in 
Mr. Clinton’s deferential attentions to mamma. 
I could not but think be displayed considerable 
“strategy” in this. “Get on the mother’s side,” 
is an old adage. But I often laughed to myself, 
as I thought that the two plotters little knew 
what I knew. 

Frank 'Gliddon was becoming troublesome, 
for I could scarcely make up'my mind whether 
I loved him not, and I rather dreaded being 
alone with him. His sisters, too, became des¬ 
perately affectionate; and I was afraid that 
matters were really getting to be serious. 

At tbis juncture, mamma received a letter 
communicating the loss of our little all; and it 


! became evident that decided measures must 
| speedily be taken. Our home would again be 
(broken up; “The VineB,” the scene of many 
[ pleasant hours, pass into other hands; and I sat 
and pondered over ways and means, until a 
gigantic scheme of self-sacrifice presented itself. 
| “For myself,” said dear mamma, with her 
(usual unselfishness, “I do not care; but I feci 
; sorry, dear child, that, at some future day, 
you will have to go penniless to the man you 
\ love.” 

! I knew she was thinking of Mr. Clinton; and 
;I resolved, more determinedly than at first, to 
; sacrifice myself. I became more attentive, and 
! less flighty in my manner toward Mr. Clinton; 
( nnd he was evidently gratified at the change. 

; Mr. Clinton was not a bit lover-like, however. 
(He lectured and advised mo rather more than 
i ever; and evidently regarded me from such an 
; immense height, that I wondered bow in the 
■ world I should ever get on with him, after I had 
; married him, nnd what he expected me to 
; call him. I could almost fancy him saying, 
! “Madam, my first wife was a Percy, nnd she 
; would not have dared to take such a liberty!" 
i I sighed considerably over Frnnk Gliddon; 
! for I bad discovered that, if I did not “feel it 
; to bo my duty” to marry Mr. Clinton, I should 
: certainly love him. But dear mamma liked 
• all beautiful and luxurious things, and I could 
: place her in just such a home as she was fitted 
! for. Frank bad never told me that be loved 
; me, except with his eyes; and he was only a 
i young lawyer, who could not give mamma the 
(luxury I coveted for her. 
i So, I adjusted my dress, on that eventful 
! evening, with the calmness that resolution in- 
; variably gives; for Mr. Clinton had whispered 
; to me, in the afternoon, that.ha had something 
; to say to me alone—would I see him? I had 
( given him my promise; and although I knew 
: that Frank Gliddon sat alono and dismal in his 
i bark—the Fairy Queen—my mind was made up, 
; and I descended to my fate, 
i I encountered mamma on the stairs, who 
i hesitated when she saw me; perhaps she trem- 
: bled for my happiness, for she must have rend 
: a stern resolve in my eye,; and whispered 
;timidly, as she pressed my hand, 

; “Try not to hurt Mr. Clinton’s feelings, dnrl- 

> ing, even if you are surprised at his communi- 

> cation. Do not let him see anything that will 
; annoy him, for he is very sensitive; and re¬ 
member, Laura, that I have endeavored to con¬ 
sult your true interests.” 

“I know you have, dear mamma,” I replied, 
with a kiss; "but never fear that you will have 
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any trouble from me —my only desire is to see ^ 
you happy.” 5 

“Mamma's faceavaa fairly illuminated ns she ! 
passed me; and with the consciousness that I; 
had a great deal in my power, I entered the t 
parlor where Mr. Clinton was waiting for me. ; 

Of course, I did not expect him to go'down J 
on his knees, as that would not have been at all 1 
in character; but I was not quite prepared for 1 
the benignant, fatherly style of address with 5 
which Mr. Clinton greeted me. ! 

“ My dear child,” said he, taking my hand < 
with a very composed sort of affection, “I sup- ; 

pose that your mother has prepared you-” | 

“Mamma has told me nothing!” I exclaimed, • 
pettishly, for I felt provoked that he should; 
want to get rid of the trouble of making mo an j 
offer. “I am hero simply in answer to your; 
request of this afternoon.” i 

Mot a bit of help should he get from me, and j 
I quite enjoyed his surprise. I 

“At least,” he continued, after a somewhat; 
awkward pause, “you imagine the purport of; 
my communication? for utter ignorance on the ; 
subject must bo feigned." 

My cheeks were blazing—never hnd I eneoun- 1 
tered so ridiculous, bo humiliating an adventure. ; 
Ho evidently expected me to answer his ques- j 
lion, before he had asked it; but I would stand 
this no longer, and, rising hastily, I exclaimed, 
“I da not understand enigmas, Mr. Clinton; 
yt>u will excuse me if I leave you until you have 
something definito to say.” 

“ ‘Something definite to say?’ ” he repeated, 
with a smile. “What I have to say is ‘definite’ 
enough; but I feel a natural embarrassment at 
asking a beautiful, well-gTown girl of nineteen 
to receive me as her father. But as your mother 
has consented to take me as her husband, I hope 
you will not be very obdurate. Shall we seal 
the compact, Laura?” 

And before I could realize this sudden change 
of base, Mr. Clinton had folded me warmly in 
his arms, and bestowed a fatherly kiss upon me! 

Bear, cowardly mamma! Sho could not face 
her grown-up daughter with this confession, and 
had wisely left Mr. Clinton to break it. 

“Oh, I am so glad!”^! exclaimed, in a rap¬ 


ture. “I will love you dearly, and I am very, 
very glad for mamma—sho needs some ono to 
take care of her.” . 

“1 think,” replied my papa elect, “that a 
yonng gentleman who shall be nameless has the 
same opinion respecting you.” 

I ran to my room, and threw myBelf down on 
the bed literally Bhaking with laughter. Was 
ever anything so ridiculous perpetrated be¬ 
fore? I bad worked myself all up to sacrifice 
pitch, and, lo and behold! I was “not the person 
wanted!” I must confess to feeling a little 
humiliated—but, one comfort, no one knew it; 
and I resolved to keep my own counsel to the 
bOBt of my ability. 

“I am so glad,” said mamma, brightly, when 
wo talked matters over, “that you received it 
'as you did, Laura. Mr. Clinton was very much 
pleased, and I had almost feared that you did 
not like him. He wns nmused, though, at your 
perfect unconsciousness,” she continued, laugh¬ 
ing; “and.1 really wonder that you did not sus¬ 
pect when you saw him here so often.” 

How could I confess that, in my vanity, I hod 
appropriated these visits to myself? I bent down 
lower over my work, to hide a smile at my own 
blindness, and mamma went on; 

“Tour governess scheme, of which you Iisto 
sometimes talked since our misfortunes, will 
: have to be given up, Laura, for I am quite sure 
that Mr. Clinton would never allow it. Ho has 
been very generous, very noble; but I could 
; not bear to speak to you of him—grown-up 
: daughters do not always look favorably upon a 
i mother’s forming new ties-” 

I slopped her mouth with a kiss, and felt so 
: happy to think that I had not got to marry Mr. 
j Clinton, myself, that I almost danced upon air. 
j The next evening, Frank Gliddon cornered 
: me somewhere among the vines, and told me a 
■ hackneyed old story that was first whispered to 
; Eve in Paradise, hut which has the peculiarity 
; of appearing new every time it is told; and I 
; was silly enough to be very much interested in 
: it. As Mr. Clinton did not wont to marry me— 
i having had the good taste to prefer my more 
; attractive mamma, I was obliged to take up 
: with Frank. 
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in life—condolence!, Tory likely, from Royalty lliclf- .sub¬ 
scriptions, addresses,» memorial fond, end perhaps cron n 
monument. 

If the feeling), doing loch honour to oar common netnre In 
the cue supposed, ahoald take tbit Ter? permanent form of 
expreaaion I hare lut mentioned—a Monument, erected la 
memory of my unparalleled sufferings, It would undoubtedly 
be that of a Slone Omnibua—- for It was when trayelllng In an 
omnibue that this torture waa endured—a granite 'hue, u it 
aeemed to poor, Irlendlees me,at the time, with driver of blade 
marble (but of him I only eaw the boot* through the Imldo 
window), and with a conductor of impenetrable adimant. 

I do not belong to a rank of eodety. pleaae to underainnd, 
which U in the habit of tuing public couTeyanoee, and far leee 
'buaaea, at alL When 1 wish to take the air or go a shopping, 
I “ touch a bell," like Mr. Secretary Blanton (Seward), and ob- 
eerre: “ The Brougham at $ or 4, ai Ihe caae may be, and It 
cornea to the door accordingly; but my huaband haring been 
leaa preared by profeaaional bualneaa of late than usual, and 
the lut few mornings being line, he obaerred: “ Let ut hare 
no Brougham but Vauxand although I did not quite lin¬ 
den land hit meaning, I th rery well content to accompany 
him ou loot, lor It la not alwaya one can get a hatband to go 
shopping. 

He had been In my company to alt for a crystal cube por¬ 
trait, to give me on our marriage-day; and all aeemed sun- 
abine, u It eomeltmea doea when the greateat miafortunm are 
awaiting No aooner bad we left the eatabliahment in ques- 
tion at Cbaring Crou, than it began to rain—one of moan 
audden and violent downfall), whioh really teem to bo the re¬ 
mit of tome accident in the main ot nature', waler-worka—ta 
though the grandmother of alt bucket), aa the Persians say, 
wu emptying; and our cry wu 11 Cab, eab, cab I" and atill 
they did not ootne. No two expreuiont in the human face 
divine are perhapa more different than the look of a cabman 
who wanta a fare, and the look of a cabman when he doean'i. 
In the one caae, he la tprlghlly, intelligent, obliging, eager; 
in the other, he la morose, phlegmatic, repulalre, u though 
all the world wu Indeed the orange to which It la ao olten 
likened, and he had aqueezed it flat, and there wu nothing 
more to be got out of It. He ukea no notice of criea, ges¬ 
tures, Importunltlea of half-drowned peraona, lor It la hit turn 
now to be deaf to the aollcitationa of hie fellow-creaturee, and 
blind lo all the algnala of the human semaphore. Nay, he enjoys 
the aufferinga of the non-umbrella’d, for.ai my huaband quotes 
from Milton or eomebody, “ Fair la foul, and foul la fanr with 
the London cabman. 

Although obeerriog hitherto theae unpleasant obaracteris- 
Uca u an uninterested apectator only, and knowing nothing 
of their hideous sllempta at overcharge, and dreadful language 
when withstood, except from hearsay, I ban alwaya baud 
cabmen and their cabs, bat I ooald never have imagined that 
any vehicle, either upon two wheels or four, could have filled 
me with auch unimaginable loathing u that with which I 
now regard a 'Bus. I have uld that we could get no cab, and 
the wet wu pouring through my delicate parasol u through 
a sieve,when my husband suddenly exclaimed t *' Dome, here's 
a roof, at all events,” and hailed a Nutting H1U omnibus. 

*' Never I" exclaimed L 

II Come along,” cried be; “don’t be ridlcnloua;" and while 
still feebly resisting, I found myself on the step of this—this 
mammoth machine. On the atop, but by no means Inside. 
The machine, indeed, wu large, but It wu not large trum/h. 
1 read afterward), upon a scroll above the door, the startling 
fact, that it waa licensed to cany twelve Indues; and I am 
sure they must have been all there besides the paaaengera. 
Four females were already within; and above the sea of crino¬ 
line, the bate and heads of six gentlemen were visible. My 
huaband and mreelf, I wu given to undentand, would make 
up the party. 1 will not wound the sensibilities of my readers 
by describing my emotions during my pauage from one end 
of that vehicle to the other. I will only uy that—doubtleu 
from experience of what it wu but and kindut to do—every 
paaunger give my dress a pull u I aqueezed by him; and 
that, wiien 1 reached the farther corner, and ut down (If we 
may call it sitting), I registered a menu! vow that I would not 
get out again nutll everybody else had done ao. My husband 
followed, u the lawyers uy, “on the same side;" and if be 
had a square inch or sitting room, it wu u much u he had, 
and a good deal of that wu sharp steel. 

“ My dear,” uld I, perceiving the expreulon of his counte¬ 
nance, “ it's no use muttering thou dreadful words; 1 can’t 
help it 1 can’t make my orluoline am slier.” 

“ Well, then, 1 can't aland It,” replied ha “I shall get out, 
and go to the club. Til tell the cad to put you down at Wut- 
bourn Terrace." 

“ Ob, my goodness I” cried I, “ yon are not going to leave 
me in this dreadful place alone. 

“The'bus paaau almost your very door,” says he; “you 
cannot meet with anything unpleauut; it isn’t u though 
there wu nobody in the 'bus to protect you. [It oertaiufy 
wu not] Have you got tome money with you I” 

“ Tea,” returned I, with a sort of calm dupalr; " I have 
got my purse; for I feel its sliver clup running Into me, and 
hurting me very much.” 

“ That is all right," said he, without thlaking, I hope, of 
what he wu saying; “but I'm [something which 1 didn't 
quite catch] if I stand this aoy longer." 

The next moment, I wu alone—that la to uy, there were 
fellow creatures all around, but not a drop of sympsthy whioh 
could be depended upon, among them alL 
Hermit never vu half ao lone 
Ashe who hath fallows, but friend not one— 


MRS. R.’S ADVENTURE. 

As it la my Intention to describe one of the most thrilling 
Incidents which ever occurred lo the existence of any lady 
moving in the upper circles of society, and u that lady is my- 
self, the public must kindly content themselves with the above 
heading. They will be doubtleu desirous to learn the name 
In full ot the heroine of ao tremendous a catastrophe—being a 
female myself, I can cully pardon eo natural a curiosity—but 
I cannot furnish more than the initial letter. My nerves are 
not what they were previous to me overwhelming experience 
about to be narrated, and 11 eel that I am not equal to the fur¬ 
ther trial which publlissy wonld entail upon me. I could not 
receive the ibouund-aud-one expres’iona of sympathy which 
would certainly flow In, after such a revelation, from all quar¬ 
tets—deputations from numbers of my own sex and position 

• Bind’s Aatreder’s/Masalas, voLl,I<.10B. 


and this is especially true of a lady of quality In a crowded 
omnibua For some little time, the novelty of my situation 
prevented my feeling how forlorn I was. The rattle of this 
species of vehicle Is not to be described by mere words, and 
ia of a character to confuse the Intelligence of the most col¬ 
lected I snppose the cists of persons who use 'busses delight 
in this rough music, or they would surely insist upon it being 
stopped Close beside me wu what I took at first to be some 
dnatomical curiosity la a gists case; but there were the legs 
of the driver, seen through a little window, U above mention¬ 
ed ; this spectacle also affords, I suppose, some pleasure, or 
It would surely be excluded from the view of the paaaengera 
Ever since my husband’s departure, the cad had never ceased 
to exclaim, in an excited and Irritable manner, “ RUIoit t 
Rillo**/"* by which artful exclamation, as I subsequently 
made out, he was striving to lure some other penon to oo- 
cupy the superficies I have already alluded to; but in this In¬ 
famous purpose, I am happy to say, he did not succeed. Aid 
though unable to look out of window (ateepf at the leg) of th# 
driver), by reason of Intervening opaque bodies (the eiio, by 
the by, of all my fellow- passengers was stupendous, althougn 

. The exclamation whleh oar fair correspondent describes most, 
w* think, nave been ietenued for Koyal Oik, a nublle-heass In 
Bayawater, whisk Ik a great batting-pises for omnibuses. 
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continued Intel in aocn conveyances woma, i enonia n»r< 


Imagined, prodaoe Utmltjk I wee yet en&hled to calculate h; 
the timo consumed (bat 1 mast be getting near my destine 


tlon. One or two persons having left the vehicle, I began tc 
think that I might be able to extricate myself without much 
difficulty Sp I felt for my purse, and by exertions, which 1 
may fairly designate as “ superhuman,” managed to get It out 
of my pocket. First I felt In tbe gold department, simply be¬ 
cause one’s fingers always do get there when one wants the 
silver one. One never carries gold, when one goes oat with 
one’s husband ehopping, for obvious reasons, and therefore I 
was not surprised to find none Then I felt In the silver de¬ 
partment ; and a shudder ebook my frame, fur there was 
nothing there. However, I always carry stamps, and the 
man would surely take twelve etampe Instead ot fourpence. 
Alas, that very morning I had given my slater all my stamps 


aave ona to put on a quantity of charity circulars she was 
11 and that one she had laughingly refused to take upon 


posting. 

the ground that It had no gum on it, and looked aa if It had 
been used before. That doubtful stamp waa all that I now 
found myself possessed of in the way or legal tender I 
Hot and cold, pale and flushed, fever-dry and damp with 
the dews of terror—all tbeae physical changes took me one 
after the other, while mentally my reason was shaken to Its 
very centre. I had nevor been in the position of an unpro¬ 
tected female before. I scarcely knew whet It was to be 
withottt a coachman and footman within call. Aa to beiDg 
altna amlpsnmJsM, I could scarcely picture to myself the ac¬ 
tual horrors of such a sltuallou. At this moment, over the 
shoulder of my opposite neighbour, I beheld a prison-van 
pass by, as though It had been sent me for a sign. A little 
later, wblle I waa still devising scheme after scheme or es¬ 
cape, and dismissing one after the other as impracticable, a 
mob ot people obstructed our progress, the figures In the fore¬ 
ground of which were a policeman and a lady elegantly dress¬ 
ed, the latter of whom had been taken up for shop lifting 
“ Barra her right, ma'am,” observed the only member of my 
own sex now left in the vehicle; and the uncompromising 
way to which she said It shattered in an instant the resolve I 
had formed of asking her—for the love of all she held sacred 
—to lend me a fourpenoy-blt. I felt certain that ehe would 
see me borne away to prison or the hulks, or whstever dread¬ 
ful destination my circumstances might earn for me, without 
a pang of pity. I fancied I remembered the very words of 
some penal statute specially directed against persons who ob¬ 
tained a ride in a public conveyance under fatie pntaneea— the 
last three words in particular were impressed upon my me¬ 
mory. How many days would elapse, I wondered, before 1 
should be permitted to communicate with my husband? 

An for asking a strange gentleman to lend me fonrpence, I 
wee sure that I could never do that. 1 felt, to begin with, that 
I should scarcely be able to make myselfheard In the turmoil, 
and that he would reiterate: 11 what, ma’am?” and make 
me repeat the dreadtul request a doten times. 

And now we were gelling awfully near the terrace for 
which I was bound. Wo passed through TCcstbourn Place, 
where there were many tradesmen's shops with which I dealt; 
and perhaps I could have persuaded tbe conductor to step 
with me Into the grocer’s or the hairdresser's, and eo get paid; 
but 1 dared not let these people know that I ever travelled in 
an omnibus; It would get alt over thenelghbourhood; no—any¬ 
thing was better than such a disclosure aa that Past the 
■learning shops we rattled, and into the familiar terrace, with¬ 
in a itonethrow of my hBppy home 1 
“ The lady for Weatbourn Terrace," cried the conductor, 
stopping the vehicle, and flinging open the door with a crash, 
“ Never mind," said I feebly—" never mind, my good man, 
It's or no consequence; I'll go on a little farther.'' 

•' Just as you please, ma’am," relumed the conductor, look, 
ing at me rather qneerly; 11 there’s no hextra charge to the 
journey's end." 

“ Thank goodness for that," murmured I; “ I cannot, then, 
he declared a defaulter to a greater extent than fonrpence. 
The offence la not Increased by my silting here: and surely 

f trocrastlnaUon la better than the Immediate oeril. By wait 
ng until this horrid machine elope, I shall have an opportu¬ 
nity of private conference with this Man, and my passionate 
appeal may move him." Not, however, that I had much 
hopeofthls; for ho was a hard and shining man, upon whom 
the rain seemed to have no effect beyond making him shine 
the more; and tears would probably be even less regarded. 

After 1 had observed that" It was of no consequence where 
I got out,” tte other pessnngere all fixed their eyes upon me 
furtively, and although evidently strangers to ona another, 
exchanged meaning looks among themselves. I knew very 
well whet they were winking about. They concluded I wae 
out of my mind ; end when I thought or the dear children at 
homo,flattening their noses against the drawlDg-room window, 
in hopeful expectation of therrmamma’stetani, and of the loose 
money that was lying in my dressing case, any smallest coin 
of which would be worth forty times its weight in virgin gold, 
If it waa only in my pocket?instead of titan, I felt that I was 
very nearly going mad In reality. However, these wretches 
all got out, one alter another; and I heard the conductor 
scramble over the roof of the vehicle, donblless to tell bis 
friend tbe driver what a queer fare they had got Inside, who 
was determined to have her money’s worth by going aa far as 
It would take her. For one moment, the idea or taking the 
opportunity ol tbe door being left unguarded, croesea my 
mind; bat remembering bow very dangerous I had always 
heard ft was to attempt to leave a carriage while In motion, I 
put aside that unworthy scheme with honest indignation. 
We weremow going very but, and thereby I learned by ex¬ 
perience why it is they pack people into omnibuses like figs 
in a drum. If this were not done, the Inmates would bo loosed 
violently from side to side, ss I was, like parched pease in a 
frying-pan. I also learned for the flrel time on tbit occasion 
how very far London extended westward, and what a number 
of—I daresay respectable—persons live on the wrong side ol 
Weatbourn Terrace. At last, amidst a neighbourhood which 
appeared to have been built the day before yesterday, the ma¬ 
chine slopped in front of an unfinished public-house, round 
which all the disreputable persona who could begathered to¬ 
gether In so out-ofthe-way a district, appear to be collected 
The moment ot confession had arrived, and I was not unpre¬ 
pared, by this time, to address the court—I mean the Conductor 
—In mitigation. I stood on the step, and laid my laced para¬ 
sol upon hla arm, in order to emphasise the statement that my 
husband had forgotten to leave with me the amount of my 
lire. 

"Tho gentleman,” said I, “ who got ont in Regent Street”— 
& “ All right, mum,” Interrupted the man, touching his hat, I 
am bound to aay, with civility and discernment. “ 3a paid 
for you, ’co« he said It Wonld aave trouble.” 

. X-lhougUt 1 thonld hue. fainted with Joy. Bsve Trouble 1 
Hp had preserved my reputation, my liberty, my very life, 
feerhapel 1 never felt so truly glad that 1 waa married, new 
so thoroughly appreciated the advantages of s husband. It 
waa fortunate that this teiiwi, overwhelmed all others, nr I 


do think, in the first burst of gratitude, I should have sm 
braced that hard sod shining man. Instead of that, however 
I merely observed: “Can I get a cab? I want to go h 
Weatbourn Terrace." 

“Well, upon my life I" exclaimed he, dapping his leg 
Then turning to the reddest of all the red-nosed ‘throng 
nronnd us, he added;” Jem, bring your cab up; here's i 
fare." 

While tbe cab waa being brought up, I once more retiree 
into the interior of the machine, and heard the conductor ex 
plaining to hla friends the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the lad; 
{□side 

•< Man and boy,” aald he, “ I a bln with 'bosses thirty year 
bnt 1 never seed nothin' like this. Now, she’s s-goini 
back, and yon may depend upon ft she'll be here again” p 
shuddered] “before tbe days ont. Bhe’s what they call i 
manymoniac. There's been nothing like her in a public con 
veyance, since Mr. Qnnt"- 

Here tbe vehicle arrived, and 1 made my escape; bnt 1 
nulla agree with what that conductor waa about to observe 
Nothing eo terrible has occurred In a public conveyance slnci 
the criminal alluded to poisooed a whole csbful of people, at 
that adventure of mine In the NotUng Hill 'Baa. 
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bis influence I was .preserved from instant death 
and taken back to Little Bock. Here, 
Hindman, then in command, thrust me into a ceil 
five and one-half feet high, (I : am six feet two) 
five and one-half feet long and two and one-half 
feet wide, and totally dark. • There, was a hole 
in the floor, and a stream of water ran under- 
neath. An aperture in the wall was opened twice 
a day large enough to shove in a piece of corn 
bread, and some/ water was ffcured in to me 
through a pipe passing through the wail. This 
was ail the connection ! had with’the living world 
for three months, I lost in this time one hundred 
and eighteen pounds of flesh. My eye si»ht 
failed so I could not read for a long time after my 
release. I feel that I should have died there tad 
not Jesus been with me and. filled'my soul with 
peace. I forgot to say that.I.had sought and 
found my Saviour, after entering the army, at 
Mulligans’ Bend, La, ■ The human instrumentality 
of this change was the memory of the teachings 
of my mother, so long ago gone to heaven. At 
last I was tried hy a court martial, and sentenced 
to be hung. I was placed on the fatal drop, my- 
bands pinioned—the cap drawn over my eyes, and 
the rope round my neck. It,was the happiest 
moment of my life, for I expected to see my 
Saviour and my mother.^ But just at this momeat 
Gen, Jo, Johnson arrived, to supersede Gen, 
Hindman. He rode in 1 front of the gallows, and 
my father with him on his staff. My father rec- 
ognized me,'and said to Johnson, 

"That is Joslnm,” and without speaking a word 
in my behalf, rode to the rear. ’ 1 

Johnson answered, “I guess not," but ordered 
the cap lifted, and seeing bis old favorite, stayed 
toe.execution, and remanded me to prison; not, 
however, to my old cell. He probably would 
have given me the liberty of the camp, on parole, 
bad it not been for the clamor of his followers. I 
was, for many reasons, a special object for their 
bate. Many had. come long distances to glut 
their malice by seeing me hung, They raged like 
wolves disappointed of their prey. Partly, I sup¬ 
pose, to gratify them, by my confinement, and 
partly to protect me from their violence, I was 
put into a cage eight feet square in the jail, and 
the doors opened, and the multitude allowed to 
pass through and see mo thus confined, pud load 
me with their, curses and insults. Here I was 
kept two months. Then I was liberated, on my 
word of honor as a soldier that I would not try 
to escape. . . .. 

Some time after Gen. Johnson privately re¬ 
leased him from Ms parole, and assisted him to 
escape to the Union lines. ■ 


STORY OS' JOSHUA WOOD. 

Joshua W. Wood was the son of a wealthy cot¬ 
ton dealer in Philadelphia, who sympathized with 
the South, and received an appointment at the. 
beginning of the war 'on "the staff of Genl Jo. 
Johnson. This general'has always made it his 
home at Wood’s house whenever he visited the 
North, and his son Joshua, the subject of the fol¬ 
lowing adventure, was quite a pet with him. The 
young man’s' story was told at an army prayer 
meeting: 

I enlisted in the 18th Illinois Cavalry, Co. A, 
serving niider Gen. Curtis, and being well ac¬ 
quainted with "the Southern country and people, 
and esteemed by him shrewd and trusty, I was 
often employed.at liberal compensation in secret 
service—in plain English, as, a spy.. Omitting 
notice of many exciting scenes and thrilling, ad¬ 
ventures,! will narrate one. At one timeT rode 
into Little Book, Ark., and was recognized by 
two young ladies, formerly acquaintances, in Phil¬ 
adelphia, who left that place on noeount of their 
rebel sympathies. They hastened to betray me. 
A squad of cavalry started to pursue me,' My 
horse was in poof condiiion for' a race, for I had 
already ridden him thirty miieB that morning . He 
outran my pursuers for, fifteen miles more and 
thoa the noble creature fell; dead, and the Philis¬ 
tines were upon me. They had brought, a rope 
to hang me'to the nearest .tree; but as they came 
up their leader exclaimed," - •. ' 

. “What—Joshua—is that you?” L ■: 

He was a former, companion of my youth, and 
knew not until then whom he was pursuing. By 
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% figure In the world which should correspond—with I 
my cognomen! 

At the age of sixteen I left my country home and 
became a resident of the city. I carried with me 
baslifulness and Inexperience—perhaps even a larger 
portion of each than boys from rural districts usually 
do; for I had mingled but a little in society of any 
kind, and was totally unsophisticated in regard to 
that mystery to many older heads' than mine—wo¬ 
man! I had an Indistinct idea that the girls were 
almost angels; and If a fellow could but Ingratiate 
himself with them, and secure the favor of one, his 
happiness wo aid be complete. In the distance I saw 
the outlines of such a paradise; but that insurmount¬ 
able barrier of timidity and bashfulness kept me from 
rnahing forward and entering the elyslum. 

However, I was to be gradually transformed- A 
transition from home and home influences to circles 
of entire strangers soon opened to me new resources 
and new employments for my leisure; and I event¬ 
ually learned that the world was simply ■made up of 
men and women. As my acquaintances increased 
and my experience widened, my bashfhlness gradu¬ 
ally wore away, and I daily acquired a greater flunfl - 


Dorothy no prominently before him without a more 
[►articular description. Slic was the youngest sister 
of my paternal grandfather, who was the oldest of a 
large family of children; and by one of those coinci¬ 
dences that frequently occur in large families, my 
great aunt was about the same age as my father. 
After she reached a certain epoch in maiden life (vul¬ 
garly denominated the “ first comer”), with no pros- 
jject of a speedy matrimonial alliance, she suddenly 
ignored this Item in the family chronology, and made 
the uninitiated believe that she was my father’ssister 
instead ofhls aunt. Her friends, by common consent, 
indulged her in the practice of this harmless decep¬ 
tion; and my parents always called her by her Chris¬ 
tian name. She never allowed my brothers and sisters 
nor myself to speak of her or to address her as great- 
aunt; and we never called her by that title except 
when we wished to provoke her. 

Aunt Dorothy was now approaching the sober age 
of forty, and though very plain in her personal ap¬ 
pearance, she was not homely. A life of freedom 
from care and of tolerable ease had left no lines upon 
her virgin brow, and she could readily pass lor a lady 
of twenty-five, an advantage of which she gladly 


iarity with that most enigmatical of compounds— availed herself. To any that she was wholly free 
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CHAPTER X. 


human nature. 

I had chosen the vocation of Franklin, and a three 
years’ apprenticeship was before me. So I determined 
to go but a little into society, choosin g rather to spend 
my evenings with my books, or my pen; for I had 
excelled at composition during my last term at school, 
and had already began to scribble for the newspapers. 
On my very first visit home, I carried a copy of the 
Boston 44 Story-Teller,” containing my maiden sketch, 
which I took especial pains to show to AuntDorothy, 
just to aggravate her; for I knew that she professed 
a perfect horror of newspaper stories, and condemned 
everything readable as novels, except the Bible and 
“Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” (the only volumes ever 
found in her father's house); and from former experi¬ 
ence, I was satisfied that she would give me a lecture 
that would afford me more amusement than benefit. 

Aunt Dorothy stared at mo with a look of mingled 
astonishment and horror for a moment, and then ex- 1 
claimed: 

“ So that Is what comes of being a printer? I al¬ 
ways was opposed to your learning that foolish trade. 
Why, the world is frill of nonsensical, sinful books 
now; and it would be a great blessing if all the 
printers were dead.” 

“What would you do for Bibles and hymn-books, 

aunt?” 

She pretended not to hear my question, and con¬ 
tinued: 

" I knew it would be jest so, and told your father so 
when there was such an ado made over your compo¬ 
sitions at school. You’d better been cyphering or 
studying history.” 

“Well, my dear aunt, please hear my piece before 
you condemn It It may bebetter than you imagine,” 

I pleaded, opening the sheet. 

“I don’t care anything about it; I believe news- | 
paper stories axe a pack of lies, or nonsense, at least.” 

Her words were more forbidding than her tone; 
besides, I knew she had the female trait of curiosity 
strongly developed; so I presumed upon her atten¬ 
tion, and commenced reading my sketch. At the 
of each mra enroll Aunt Dorothy would 
exclaim, “ AVhat lies’what nonsense!” As I finished 
and laid down the paper, I asked : 

“Now, aunt, what do you think of that?” 

«1 believe it to be a confounded lie!” she replied, 
emphatically. 

I laughed outright. “ That is rath era severe com¬ 
mentary on yourself.” 

“Why?” »die asked,earnestly. 

** Because I’ve heard you tell the circumstance on 


from care, however, would subject her to the censure 
of a faithless historian; for she had an almost dally, 
nay, hourly, desire to be married. Ever since I had 
attained the age of discretion, it had been incorpora¬ 
ted into our list of household proverbs, that Aunt 
Dorothy Smart was ready to accept of the first pass¬ 
able offer; the recent revelations of my mother con¬ 
firmed it in my own mind, and if the reader has any 
doubts on the subject, I submit to his perusal the fol¬ 
lowing statements; any woman who will heed matri¬ 
monial advertisements, must accept of them as a last 
resort for the attainment of an end for which her 
better sense can never justify the means. 

When I reached the city I repaired to the Journal 
office at once and negotiated with the clerk (who was 
a personal friend of mine) for the insertion of the fol¬ 
lowing advertisement in its next issue: 

MATRIMONIAL. 

A WIDOWER, without Incumbrance, about forty 
rears of age, with ample means and plenty of 
leisure, desires- to correspond with a lady who Is 
young, agreeable, sensible and good-looking, with a 
view to matrimony* Satisfactory reference as to 
character and means will bo produced. Address for 
two weeks, H. S., JOUBXAI. office. 3t* ja»19. 

The next morning I mailed a copy of the paper to 
Aunt Dorothy* Agreeably to the promise of the clerk 
the advertisement had been inserted near the mar¬ 
riage and death notices; but for fear that she might 
not see it, I sent her a copy of the next issue. This 
proved unnecessary, for at night, when I called for 
communications, the clerk with a laugh handed me a 
dozen delicate little notes, among which I found the 
following from my aunt:—(she had never received 
firstdass school advantages; but I must give her let¬ 
ter verbatim, nevertheless.) 

**W , Jane 20 th. 18—. 

“H-S.,DeabSib:—O n perusing theP-Journal 


tng it, I discovered a well-known mnbrotype 01 my 1 
aunt, taken two years previous,, and consequently 
representing her somewhat more youthfbl than she 
was now; but the reader must not presume that she 
had any disposition to deceive—she had had none 
taken since that time, and she lived in the country 
where daguerrean saloons were not always of easy 
access. Although the picture was not new to me, tho 
accompanying letter certainly was. 

When I reached my room X had another good laugh 
at my aunt's expense; then my conscience was 
aroused, and the thought struck me that I might be 
carrying the joke too far; but alter a moment’s re¬ 
flection, I decided, to my own satisfaction, at least, 
that if she was so imprudent as to Answer matrimo¬ 
nial advertisements, she must take the consequences, 
so I wrote the following: 

*• p-, June 24tb, 18- - 

« Deab Miss Smabt Alter a careful examination 
of your amt retype, I am satisfied that it would not 
prove to my advantage to become any better ac¬ 
quainted with you than I already am. However, 
that we may be square, I send you my picture* , 

« Truly yours, Hesry SCTCUUB, 

“alios, Hkskkiah Smabt ” 

I never saw ray aunt afterwards. On my next visit j 
home, ray mother gave me a severe lecture In regard 1 
to trifling with her. She informed me that Aunt j 
Dorothy came in from the post-office one day in a j 
lierce passion, scolding and storming with the fnry of j 
a virago; that she accused her of wanton neglect In | 
my education, and that I was destined to the gallows. 
At ray mother’s request, she gave her a brief account 
of the affair, concluding by showing her my letters 
as proof against nfe. Then, without waiting for my 
parent to extenuate my fault by reference to the 
part she had taken herself she declared she would 
not stay another moment under a roof wh ere she was 
so lightly esteemed; and picking up her effect*, she 
departed forthwith. She never communicated with 
our family afterwards; but we subsequently learned 
fhntHhft wa* llvfap with * brother in the State of New 
fork, still a bitter enemy to novels and story-papers, 
jut, nevertheless, partial to the New York Herald. 


K WHICH I PEOVE A SERIOUS SOURCE OF A2QTOY- 
AXCE TO MY AU3T DOROTHY. 

Everybody, in looking back upon their past 

history, can recall certain experiences, which, though ___ 

tlwy awaken a ranueatary feeling of gratitude for the w , Uchitto f onml<rf, re^tedly,»I repUed quickly, 
Ie*ou they jnay have taugkt, or the daogerthey may brfnrf m y haaa down violently upon the table by 

have revealed, are, nevertheless, humiliating in de- of a ^y much against the safety or 

tail. I, in common with many of the human family, my aant . fl pie plates.' 
have passed through several such tuitionary ordeals; 
and one in particular I now propose to relate for the 

reader's amusement; and, perhaps, if he la keen of ^ __ 

observation, he nay also tow a lesson of profit j ^'^^“^TOPlyine’tbe" tone names for the 

Ictitious ones which I had written. A smile flitted 
icTOSs her face as she confessed herself defeated. 

“Well, I vow, Hezekiah, you’ve outdone me once, 
mil have told that correctly; but if Uncle Job’s 
folks should see It, they’d be as mad as hornets with 


CHAPTER II. 

rs? WHICH I PALI*—I5T LOVE A2CD INTO THE S50W. 

THE first few.months of my life in the city were 
rather wearisome; but I was gradually becomln g ac¬ 
customed to Its excitements and novelties. Business 
daily brought me In contact with new faces, and I 
through them frequently obtained a passport to social 
drdes; and before I had been a year from the pater¬ 
nal roof, its associations were comparatively forgotten* 
But however faraway home is, or however attractive 
are the scenes through which we are called to pass 
daily, to fireside cannot be entirely forgotten, nor Its 
counsels wholly disregarded; and should there seem 
to be a danger of this, the summer respite from busi¬ 
ness and the few weeks spent in revisiting old scene*, 
this morning, i see your advertisementfor a wife; and servc ^ awaken childhood memories; so that, though 
i take my pen in hand to in forme you that i think i onr residence may be the most fascinating, our 
can please you* i am not so young as to he gay and birth-place is still the dearest spot on earth, 
giddy; but I am much younger than you reprecent jjy three years’ bondage eventually came to an end, 

yourself to be; 1 can talk (afact which the operaite arifl T stood forth in all the dienitv of a Journeyman 

printer. I had gone but a little into the society of 
ladies, and was about as unsophisticated as when I 
first came to the city, my affair with Aunt Dorothy 
being the only contest in which I ever engaged where 
woman was a party. 

About Jiis time I received a very pressing invita¬ 
tion, by letter, from a relative whoresided afewmfles 
from the city, to make an occasional excursion to her 
cottage home. She represented it as a delightful ex¬ 
pedient to breakup the monotony and tedium of town 


“I never heard the story before since I was born 
into tho world,” ahe continued. 

I opened the paper again, and re-read the conclud- 


__ _ «!? ftf\ and i suposa i can 

make myself agreable to one who is agreable* as to 
my looks, Why that is a delicate matter to speak of; 
but 1 can assure you sir that you will be suited on that 
Bcore, and last, but not least, as to matremony, ihave 
declined severall good offers because they did not 
exactly suit me; but l have reason to believe that you 
would be the person i have long looked for; as to 
means, that Is nothing to me to the atainement of a 
good husband, as a proof of my cincerity, I enderae 
my true name, and hope you will manifest like confi- introducing in her note all those little winning 


I rejoice in the name of Hezekiah Smart. Though ] 
my Christian appellative is a Scriptural one, my sur¬ 
name is not merited according to the Scriptural cus¬ 
tom—that of giving names through some individual 
peculiarity; for, as far back as family tradition goes 
(If we accept the spiteful assertions of neighborhood 
gossips), none' of my ancestors ever succeeded in 
“ setting the river on fireand there 1 b a household 
story current with a certain great aunt of mine (who 
will probably remain a“ Smart ” until her dying day), 
that my grandfather (against whom she bolds an in¬ 
definable, life-long pique) “ received a number of wet 
jackets by neglecting to go under cover during heavy 
falls of rain, although repeatedly urged to do so by 
his more Intelligent and considerate wife.” And this 
story she was always sure to repeat with a malicious 
air whenever I made any flattering allusion to my 
ancestry, or anticipated the attainment of any posi¬ 
tion by virtue of my descent. But I have long since 
a*t Aunt Dorothy down as a sour old maid, whose 
opinion was not to be taken in regard to a hopeful 
yonng man, even though that young man were a 
relative. Although this and similar stories were often 
repeated by her* containing, perhaps, more of truth 
than poetry, I came to care nothing for them; but, 
feeling with the poet, that 


you* 

“O, my dear, great aunt, they never read the 
newspapers; and if they should, they would not re¬ 
cognize It any sooner than you did under the false 
names,” I added, with a roguish leer, escaping 
through the kitchen door just in time to avoid the 
dusting-brush Aunt Dorothy had thrown at my head* 

Before I returned to the city I acquainted my 
mother with the encounter I had with AuntDorothy. 
She was very much amused over aunt's horror of 
newspapers, and assured me that if she did not read 
the stories, she always read the marriage notices and 
the matrimonial advertisements; that she not long 
since had accidentally found upon aunt’s table the 
draft of a note addressed to “ a widower without in¬ 
cumbrances," who had advertised for a companion 
through the columns of the New York Herald; and 
that she had In her possession a mysterious anxbro- 
type, of which she would give no account. 

Perhaps It was not very discreet on the part of my 
mother to make me acquainted with such matters; 
for it Immediately put into my head the idea of a 
plan for some rare sport* If I was unsophisticated 


deuce in me. Let me hear from you again. 

“Dorothea Sseakt.” 

“Dorothea!” I exclaimed to myselfr This was a 
new idea with my aunt, for she had always written 
her name—“Dorothy.” How I capered round my 
room; how I laughed to myself, in glee over the pos¬ 
session of that letter. Fifty dollars in the best ol 
currency could not hare purchased it. so great were 
my demonstrations of self-gratulation, that my land¬ 
lady (who knew I was alone) came up, and with a 
knock, demanded what was the matter* I replied 
that I had been reading a very fanny story, and was 
laughing over it, when she again left me to my in- 
controllable mirth. 

At last I calmed down sufficiently to pen an answer 
to the letter. I Informed my anxious correspondent 
that she had been selected out of a dozen applicants, 
as “ the one with whom I wished to become better 
acquainted.” I knew what would “take ” with my 
aunt, so 1 41 launched out into the deep." I went 
over the whole ground, and touched upon the points 
that would please her. I deprecated the gay and 
giddy butterflies of fashion, who read novels and story 
papers and knew nothing of real life; I rejoiced that 
I had at last found a woman who gave evidence ol 


attractions so peculiar toyou*>g ladies of the senti¬ 
mental age. Cousin Isabel Belden, from whom the 
courtesy came, wasa very fascinating young lady, and 
I half decided to accept the invitation, as affording a 
favorable opportunity to extend my acquaintance and 
pass away my leisure. 

A few days after I received Cousin Isabel’s note, I 
chanced to meet her in the city, and the invitation 
was renewed. I pleaded baahfolness, as she was the 
only member of her family whom I had ever met, 
and it was very hard for me to make myself agreeable 
to stranger*. 

“Pshaw! Hezekiah,” she returned, “we’re not 
strangers to you; we ah know yon, having read your 
writings with pleasure; and probably should ere this 
have been on the most intimate terms with you, if 
you had not cloistered yourself from us, and lived like 
an oyster, in your dusty printing-office, or in the 
seven-by-nine room of a city boarding-house. How 
is it,” she continued, “ that you introduce into your 
stories characters who make themselves acquainted 
with strangers, converse wRVfluency, and make love 
with all the ardor of Borneo, while you profess such 
incompetency in your individual experience?” 

“"Why, my dear cousin,” I replied, smiling at her 
possessing something besides a head full of sickly naive question, “ you know that making lore on paper 


“Honor and shame from no condition rise,” 

I resolved, that, whatever my ancestry might have in regard to the girls, I always had been an adept at 
been. It would reflect nothing to my creditor discredit mischief; particularly when my aunt was concerned. 
: at tliU late day; that I must act for myself, and make i I owe the reader an apology for introducing Aunt 


sentimentalism and nonsense. I knew my aunt was 
no student of chlrography, so I made but a few at¬ 
tempts at concealing my hand* I concluded by in¬ 
forming her, that next to an interview with her, the 
possesion of heramb retype would satisfy me whether 
or not she would come up to my wishes; and in case 
I should be displeased with her looks, she might trust 
my honor aa a gentleman for the safe return of the 
picture. I signed my name as Henry Sinclair, and 
despatched the letter by tho morning mail. 

Two days afterwards I found a package at the poet- 
office directed to my assumed address; and on open- 


and talking love in reality arr two very different 
things.” 

“ You cannot define the difference,” she answered, 
with a roguish twinkle other eye; “having tested 
only one side of the question* If you will come to 
Riverside, I will give you an opportunity to test the 
other side.” 

“Thank you; perhaps X will come out when I have 
leisure.” 

“Now, Hez, you’re not going to turn me off that 
way. Say definitely when you will come. Our house 
is only a few miles out; situated right on the line of 
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tho railroad, and the cars run every hour. You can 
come out in the evening train Saturday, and return 
early Monday morning, if yon choose. All my folks 
want to see yon, and will do their utmost to enable 
you to have an agreeable time.** 

“I will come out next Saturday evenin g, w I replied, 
seeing she was bent on having me fix a time. 

"Very well,’*’ she replied; " I shall expect you.” 

Tho appointed time found me flying over the rails 
to tho quiet littlo village of Riverside. It was at the 
dose of a beautiful June day. The summer sun. was 
just sinking below the western horizon as I reached 
the door of Belden Cottage. I had rung the bell and 
turned to view the beautiful landscape spread out 
before me. ; The gentle breeze, which barely stirred 
the leaves of the luxuriant forest trees, was laden 
with the perfume of a thousand flowers. The laugh¬ 
ter of the children at play on the common before me; 
the plaintive note of anight bird from the shadows 
of the neighboring grove, and the monotonous song 
of the crickets, carried me back to my own country 
homo which I had left, only a few years before, for 
the coldness and unfriendliness of the world, and, for 
the moment, I was ready to give up all my hopes and 
plans for the future. If I could be placed back beneath 
that humble roof as I then was. , I was startled from 
my reverie by a gentle voice. . 

", 'Why, Hezekiah, is this really you 7**, . 

I took the extended hand of Isabel, and assured her 
that it was veritably her cousin, and that she must 
. now give me credit for courage, promptness and truth¬ 
fulness, instead of speaking in that questionable 
manner. ... 

I was led to the little sitting-room, and soon intro¬ 
duced to the other members of the family. Mrs. 
Belden was a cousin of my father, but having never 
met her since early boyhood, she seemed almost an 
utter stranger to me. She had been a widow for 
several years, but lived very happily with her three 

- children—two sons anil a daughter, all grown up— 

and a maiden sister. . . 

Ere long we were all gathered around the tea-table, 
which is one of the best places in the world to induce 
sociability-., In the course of the meal I was called 
upon to relate my aflatr with Aunt Dorothy, which I 
did. under as brilliant coloring as It would admit of, 
to the amusement of alL Cousin Nathan thought I 
had taken advantage of age, and declared that he 
should volunteer as Aunt Dorothy's champion, and 
sometime pay me off 1 for that uncharitable trick. 
And so the conversation ran from one subject to an¬ 
other, and by the time wo returned to the sitting- 
room, I felt quite at home. , 

Riverside was a lovely spot, although it was little 
more than a factory village. It was one of a long 
succession of manufacturing communities, scattered 
along the valley of a beautiful river that meandered 
here and there, and seemed, a perfect paradise for 
cotton mills. Although the stream, furnished every 
advantage of water-power (which was the main 
point ©fits value to the princely proprietors, who saw 
only through utilitarian, glasses), that was not its 
chief attraction to the stranger. It was lined with 
majestic hills and picturesque valleys, shady groves 
and fertile farms. The railroad touched the stream 
at various points, and brought the numerous hamlets 
in. close connection with the neighboring city, so that 
scores of residences were scattered here and there in 
the vicinity of the stations, from the plain white cot¬ 
tage to the most modem villa, surrounded with well- 
dressed gardens and fertile fields. Riverside was 
made up In this way. The factories p with their usual 
surroundings of inconvenient and comfortless tene¬ 
ment houses, occupied the centre of the village, while 
the suburbs were adorned with neat dwellings, the 
homes of merchants ami mechanics who were per¬ 
mitted, by the aid of tlie cars, to spend their business 
hours in town and their nights with their families; 

- and country scats of those whom fortune had enabled 
■ to retire from, all active pursuits^ 

Among these suburban dwellings, in a very pleasant 
spot, stood Belden Cottage. Before the door towered 
a stately elm, flanked by a couple of shady horse- 
chestnuts. A cosy little flower garden adorned the 
area in front, which gave evidence of taste and carefal 
attention. A few steps back of the house, reached by 
a narrow lane, was » shady grove, stretching along 
the river’s bank, where lovers took delightful rambles 
at twilight,-and where school-children celled wild 
flowers in summer and hunted nuts in autumn. 

The following morning T accompanied Bel (as I ab¬ 
breviated Isabel) to church,—not a very-enviable 
privilege for a bashfrtl young man; for I was the 
44 observed of all observers.” : If the reader has ever 
visited a country church for the first time v where he 
was an utter stranger, he knows my impressions and 
feelings better than I can describe them. Bel’s pew 
was on the broad-aisle, about half-way up, and I 
reached it with some trepidation. As I glanced to 
the right, after being seated, there was little Miss 
.Flirt, who met my gaze with a look that seemed to 
say, “Well, I guess Bel has got a beau now, lure.'” 
Then I turned to the left,and there sat Petunia Piper, 
a sour old maid, who had evidently been scrutinizing 
me for the last five minutes, and judging from the 
envy and malice in her eyes, she entertained a very 
poor opinion as to my pretensions and character. 
Becoming disgusted with their curiosity, I turned my 
eyes towards the pulpit, only to encounter the still 
more determined gaze of old Mrs. Quizzle, who was 
turned half round, looking directly at me over her 
spectacles; nor was she in the least abashed when our 
eyes met, for she did not turn her head until she had 
measured me, physically and mentally, to her own 
satisfaction. And these characters had their counter¬ 
parts in all quarters of the house, who kept quizzing 


me all through service, very much to my annoyance. 

But while I was the object of wonder to many, only 
one face In the whole congregation particularly ar¬ 
rested my attention. A young lady, of course. 
There she stood in the choir, and my eyes were ever 
and anon wandering to her daring the singing. I was 
continually singling out her voice instead of listening 
to tho sentiment of the hymn. "When the preacher 
was speaking of the vanity of all earthly things, I 
could not help thinking what a delicate littlo package 
of vanity was put upbeneatha showy label, and made 
the chief attraction to mo among the singers; and 
when he warmed with his subject, and spoke raptur¬ 
ously of heavenly things, neither his eloquence nor 
his rhetoric could lift my eyes or thoughts higher 
titan the orchestra. She was not bcantifal, but there 
was a quiet grace about her that fascinated my unso¬ 
phisticated heart unconsciously. 

As the congregation were itasslng out after service, 
Bel lingered in the vestibule, saying that she wished 
to speak to a friend. Nearly all the people had dis¬ 
persed before the Individual she sought made her 
appearance. At last a young lady stepped from the 
lighted room into the shadows of the vestibule, and 
Bel started forwaxtl, exclaiming: 

“ O r here you are at lust, Sophia; I feared I should 
have to go without seeing you, as Her began to grow 
impatient,—Miss Rhoades, allow me to present my 
consin, Mr. Smart?”, 

A single glance satisfied me that none other than 
the veritable idol of my thoughts stood there, return¬ 
ing my. bow with a sweet smile and a graceful curtsey. 

I ventured to remark upon the weather, to which 
she responded in a very musical tone, and the next 
moment Bel had her beneath the shadow of a pillar, 
pouring some sweet little privacy into her listening 
ear that seemed to interest them both vexy much. 

Miss Rhoades’s home being in the same direction 
that Bel and I went, we had the pleasure of her 
company. As we were passing over the area in front 
of the church, a single footstep was heard descending 
the steps. A partial turn of my head satisfied me 
that it was Miss Petunia, who commenced talking to 
the sexton about a sick child of Ids in a tone more 
loud than sympathetic, and promising to call and see 
it the next day, she followed on dose behind ns. My 
cousin and the young lady gave each other a very 
knowing look, followed by a smile, while I remarked 
that“ one of the descendants of MothcrEve was near 
by, evidently looking for the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil.” 

We soon came to the cottage door which Miss 
Rhoades called home. I expressed the hope that we 
should see her at church In the afternoon, and .bade 
her 44 good morning.” Seeing that she was pursued, 
the young lady hastily entered the gate; but-MUs 
Petunia Piper was too quick for her, and we heard 
her exclaim as we turned a comer: 

"So you got an introduction to Isabel’s beau, 
Sophia?” 

We simply heard Miss Rhoades’s “Yes Indeed!” in 
response; fur we were now ont of sight and hearing, 
and I can report no more. 

I extemporized a short dissertation on quizzing and 
gossiping in general, and gave Bel my opinion of 
Miss Petunia and her kin, without a very choice se¬ 
lection of language. My cousin, ventured a Scripture 
quotation in’regard to “ backbiting.” , I replied that 
I considered it a virtue to backbite such contemptible 
creatures as she was, and that their characters could 
gather no tarnish from the opinions of decent people. 
We reached the door, and our discussion was sus¬ 
pended. 

I need not go into detail as to my history for the 
next six months- >1 will-merely .mention that my 
first visit to Riverside proved to be so pleasant that 
it was not many days- before I repeated It, and ere 
long the conductor began to look upon me as a regu¬ 
lar customer; that I eventually became very intimate 
with Miss Rhoades, and most of my time, while at 
the village, was spent in her presence; that fate sub¬ 
sequently gave me an introduction to Miss Petunia 
Piper, and she ever after took special delight in quiz¬ 
zing me, whenever she had an opportunity, and kept 
a correct diary of my visits to Riverside. She had 
even fixed a time for the marriage of Sophia and my¬ 
self; bat when the time came, we were too obstinate 
to make her prophecy true. Then she declared that 
she was satisfied we were engaged, and that the wed¬ 
ding would assuredly come off some time. 

The summer and autumn gradually wore away, 
and winter had come, and still my visits to Belden 
Cottage, ostensibly, were continued; hut, however, 
my cousins saw very little of me—my time was mainly 
passed at a neighboring cottage. 

. One evening In midwinter, I made my bi-weekly 
visit to Riverside, to encounter two persons whose 
presence boded no peace to me. These were no others 
than cousins Gregory and Nattuin, home from college 
for a few days, full of Am and ready for a 44 high 
time,” and evidently glad that I had come out, that 
they might have a victim on whom to exercise their 
pranks. X merely shook hands with them, parried 
off a sally or two in regard to the Importance of the 
mission that brought mo seven miles from the city in 
a snow storm, and darted out of the door to my usual 
destination. 

I knew I should be expected back again thatnight, 
bat what I should experience before I retired I knew 
not. I feared some kind of a serenade would be ex¬ 
temporised for the annoyance of Sophia and myself; 
but as snow was falling, and the mercury was not at 
a very agreeable point, the youths did not choose to 
venture on such a mission. About ten I ba de Sophia 
44 good night.” Snow was now felling quite fist, and 
buttoning toy overcoat close about me, I started on a 


dog-trot for my cousin’s. X had proceeded but a few 
steps, when I became aware of two dejects approach¬ 
ing me in the opposite direction. A second glance 
assured me that they were a couple of drunken men 
enveloped in long coats, reeling liome from a carouse. 
An I neared them they seemed to be talking vexy 
feat. 1 sheered out one side to avoid contact with 
them; but the foremost one threw out his arm and 
attempted to hold me. I whirled out of his grasp, 
bat so quickly that I lost m y balance and fell prostrate 
in a snow-drift, while my hat rolled in an opposite 
direction. I instantly regained my feet, and seizing 
my heaver, I started on the run for the cottage. For 
tho first time the thought struck me that the stran¬ 
gers might be Gregory and Nathan, and I turned to 
address them as they were pursuing me; butasecond 
glance at the long cloaks and slouched hats reassured 
me that they were bona fide ruffians, and that I had 
better venture upon no altercation with them. • j 

I entered the house In a very excited state, my 
overcoat covered with snow, and my hat looking de¬ 
cidedly the worse for recent wear. Bel exclaimed: 

"Why, Hezekiah, what’s the matter?” 

"O, nothing serious,” I replied, endeavoring to 
appear calm. ■' 

"I don’t believe you; your overcoat and hat look 
as though you had been rolling in a snow-drift; and 
if you had seen your grandfather’s ghost, your lace 
could not be any whiter—now, Hex, what adventure 
have you met with?” 

44 1 was attacked by a couple of drunken men, and 
In attempting to avoid them,' 1 tumbled down.” 

"Mercy! let mo brush the snow from you,” she 
said, sympathetically, os she led me into the hall and 
commenced a vigorous sweeping. 

“Upon a second thought,” I continued, uttering a 
word between each stroke of herbrush, 44 1 imagined 
the ruffians m iglit be Gregory and Nathan in disguise, 
and I am more than half Inclined to that belief now.” 

“That cannot be,” Bel returned, indifferently, 
brushing more resolutely than ever; “for they are 
in their room, having a smoke.” 

"Then I am mistaken; but could I have accounted 
forthe disguise, I would have been willing to take 
oath that they were Gregory and Nathan Belden; for 
the figured answered to theirs in height, exactly.” 

“ Here, boys!” called Bel,opemng the door, through 
which the fumes of tobacco came In a perfect ava¬ 
lanche; here, boys, your characters are defamed, and 
I advise you to come out and defend yourselves!” 

“What have you to say about our diameters?” 
exclaimed Gregory, making his appearance In the 
hall, immediately followed by Nathan, both of whom 
were stUl puffing at half-smoked cigars. 

“ Why, here is Cousin Hez,” explained Bel, with 
m-concealed merriment— 44 been enjoying the sun¬ 
shine of Sophia’s smiles, until he has no correct 
knowledge of material things—leaves her side in a 
state of extacy—sees a brace of intoxicated men who 
rudely molest him, thereby reminding him that he is 
still a resident of this sinful world, instead of para¬ 
dise, and consequently frighten him half out of his 
wits—comes here in a shockingly dilapidated condi¬ 
tion, and after I spend all my strength In removing 
the snow from his broadcloth, he has the audacity 
and ingratitude to assert it, as his “belief, that my 
brothers have been out on this inclement night, play¬ 
ing tricks upon him; now, what have you to say in 
your defence?” 

44 Ha, lia, ha!” laughed the young men, loudly.. 

44 Now you are too bad, Bel,” I pleaded. “I ex¬ 
onerated them as soon as yon Bold they were in the 
house.” 

"Yes,” Interposed Nathan, removing his cigar, 
" Bel expelled us from the parlor, because she expected 
her adorable this evening; and, he has the weakness 
to never use the weed, and the still greater weakness 
to be annoyed by the smell of tobacco smoke, we were 
obliged to enjoy our cigars alone; and as Jasper Sopus 
Copeland, A. M., is not so venturesome as yourself, the 
has enjoyed hersetf alone!” And thus be adroitly 
turned the laugh upon my tormentor, much to my 
relief. 

I gave them a detailed account of my adventure, 
over which we had a good laugh, and retired. From 
the adroit expressions they* all made use of, I laid my 
head upon mypfilow that night with the belief that 
I had been really beset by a couple of ruffians, and 
that I hod met with a very narrow escape from an 
unknown fate, and I experienced a feeling of grati¬ 
tude that the day had terminated so pleasantly; and 
sol closed my eyes on earthly things to;wander in 
dreamland. 

The next morning at breakfast, the boys and Bel 
were remarkably fall of fun; and they were contin¬ 
ually giving utterance to certain mysterious expres¬ 
sions, accompanied by various winks that were all 
Greek to me; but I asked no questions, deeming 
them to be college or local bywords, and of no inter¬ 
est except to the initiated. 

■While I was patting on my overcoat, and getting 
ready to return to the city, Gregory and Nathan sud¬ 
denly left the room. In a moment the door opened, 
and they re-appeared, each enveloped in a long, old- 
lSsliioned cloak and slouched hat, laughing in the 
height of merriment. They were really the drunken 
men I had encountered the evening before. I had 
been duped, as well as frightened, and acknowledged 
It as grace frilly as I could* They explained that th ey 
were out for an hour, wandering up and down the 
street, waiting for my coming; that they were half 
frozen when I did, at last, leave 44 Maple Cot ” and 
make my appearance; that they came near explod¬ 
ing with laughter, when 1 tumbled into a snow-drift; 
that they, through an open window, , got into the 
house almost as soon as I did; that my overcoat took 


a great deal more brushing than was really necessary, 
Just to allow them time to remove their disguises; 
that they cut a cigar In two pieces, to suit the occa¬ 
sion (so that each should appear to have one half 
smoked); and, finally, that they thought It necessary 
to have a denouement to the affair, as they wished to 
entertain Sophia with an account of my noctural ad¬ 
venture—and so they graciously revealed the part 
they bore in it. I thanked them for their thouglit- 
falncss; but begged them to say nothing to Miss 
Rhoades about it. And assuring Nathan, that he 
had been quite successful as Aunt Dorothy’s chain - 
pion and avenger, I bade them a hasty 44 good morn¬ 
ing,” and darted out of the door at tho sound of the 
distant whistle, reaching the station just in time to 
secure a seat in the departing train. 

CHAPTER HI. r 

isr wincn i loss xy EQtfiLnjRipi and Mr SWEET¬ 

HEART. 

X.determined that my next trip to Riverside 
should be unknown to my relatives, as they were 
inclined to rally me continually upon the frequency 
of my visits, declaring that they were prompted with 
a view to anew relationship, instead of slmplypaying 
respects to old friends.. And also, for the sake of ro¬ 
mance, I resolved to go unexpected by Sophia. 

Accordingly, one cold Thursday evening, I left the 
office earlier than usual, and sought my lodgings to 
make the necessary preparation*. The thermome¬ 
ter stood at two degrees below zero, and the mercury 
was still falling; but love robe one of all accuracy 
of measurement, and Idld not pause to consider that 
my mission would not warrant the discomforts to 
which I was thus exposing myself. However, I could 
not but realize that it was a bitter cold night, and X 
had not gone ten steps, before I halted, buttoned my 
overcoat closer about me, and was balancing in my 
mind whether to go or stay. In this hesitating moud 
I pursued my walk, breasting a northwest blast, and 
was still undecided, when 1 reached Madam Church¬ 
ill’s boarding-house. I bad changed my mind & doz¬ 
en times ere my toilet was completed; bnt the desire * 
to see Sophia finally prevailed, and I descended to 
the dining-room. Tea was not ready; how provok¬ 
ing! fur it only wanted twenty minutes .of car-time.; 
It was the first time I ever had to wait for my supper. 
The live minutes that elapsed before Bridget swung 1 
the ponderous bell, were long, and were noted by i 
seconds. I swallowed a cup of tea and a hot biscuit; 
threw on my overcoat,, and seizing my hat, I darted 
through the hall, and was soon at the depot.. The 
boarders must have noticed my haste; but I didn’t 
care. I was in season, however, and should have 
been had I not hurried at all; fur an incoming train, 
which was overdue fifteen minutes, must arrive ere 
the train X wished to take would leave the depot. A 
heavy snow had fallen a few days before, andas there 
had been no moderate weather since to settle it to¬ 
gether, it was frozen in its flaky state, and was con- ! 
tirtuail y blown about, filling up the trades, and inter¬ 
fering with the regularity of e very train. 

A strong breeze from the northwest was now filling 
theair with clouds of the feathery dement. Nearly 
a hair-hour was passed in waiting at the station, dur¬ 
ing which period I hod repeatedly changed my mind* 
One moment I resolved to dart out of the car, and 
give up my visit; and the next, I was chained to the 
seat with the anticipation of the pleasure it would 
afford me to see Sophia, and pass the evening in her 
society. At last, when my patience was about ex¬ 
hausted, the train started* I looked at my watch, 
and found It was seven o’clock. I arose to my feet, 
and looked towards the door; the thought had struck 
me, “Sophia win not be expecting me at the hour 
which X must necessarily reach her cottage, and I can 
safely get out, even now.” Then I Imagined how 
pleasant it would be to surprise her; and resuming 
my seat, the locomotive was soon going at a speed 
that banished all thoughtof getting out, even if I haul 
been so inclined. : 

Ere long, after stopping at one or two stations, the 
conductor called out, “Riverside,” and I, with the 
few remaining passengers, got out; for the train went 
no farther. I immediately turned my fare towards 
Maple Cot. The weather seemed to be growing cold¬ 
er and colder every minute. There were but a few 
persons in the street, and these hurried along at a 
rapid pare, evidently seeking some more agreeable 
retreat than the open air. I ran for the cottage as 
fast as my feet would cany me, and soon stood on 
the step, ringing the bell, with a feeling of mingled 
trepidation and pleasure. It was the first time 1 had 
ever come to Riverside unknown to my relatives, 
and unannounced to my sweetheart. Sophia answer¬ 
ed my sumninns, and was evidently surprised to see 
me* 

She declared, as she led me in, that I must be 
“kitchen company,” for having neglected to advise 
her of my coming, no preparations had been made to 
warm any other apartment, and it would be useless 
to attempt to make the parlor comfortable that even¬ 
ing. So I was shown into the kitchen. I found the 
room occupied by Mrs. Rhoades, and a young man 
who was Introduced to me as Mr. Kllbnrn, a neigh¬ 
bor; the three had evidently been having a very 
agreeable time around a well-filled stove. It was 
soon manifest that I had Interrupted the flow of con¬ 
versation ; for the gentleman said but little, and sat 
very uneasily in his seat. In a short time he arose, 
and taking his hat, declared he must go. As he 
passed out, he cast a hasty glance at me, which I met; 
and as he bade me good evening with a feint smile, 

I interpreted his thoughts as follows: “Well, young 
man, if yon have come seven miles on such a night 
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as tills to pass an hour -with your sweetheart, I will 
be the last person to trespass on your valuable time.” 
In a very few minutes afterwards, Mrs. Rhoades also 
. seemed to bo of the same mind, and retired. 

Now, what cared I for . Billing mercury or driving 
.winds without, as I sat before that kitchen-stove, 
filled with hickory-wood, with Sophia seated on the 
lounge beside me? , What cared I. for the drifting 
snow and uncertainties of travel on tho morrow, in 
.the happiness of the present hour? The imaginative 
reader, doubtless, has presumed that the “ question 
was popped ” on that propitious occasion, and ar¬ 
rangements made for the wedding; that plans for 
future happiness were laid, and the prospects of life 
discussed. But, if so, he has .been too. hasty. I 
thought of all these things; hut when I essayed. to 
speak, something arrested my powers of speech, and 
I, for a moment, was dumb. I could converse upon 
gossip, news, national affairs, books, etc., bufcthe sub¬ 
ject that occupied the largest space in. my mind was 
unapproachable. Whether this arose from my con¬ 
stitutional bashfolness, or whether I was under a 
spell of fate, I am unable, at this late day, to deter¬ 
mine. Although the entire evening passed very 
■ pleasantly, I felt as though its object was unaccom¬ 
plished. I seemed to have made a great effort for the 
attainment of a certain end, and now, from lack of 
moral courage, must leave that purpose still pending 
in suspense. 

I informed Sophia, as she was about to show me to 
• my room, that I wished this visit to remain a secret, 
so far as possible; that I must depart with the first 
train in the morning, not only on this account, but 
because business of importance demanded my pres¬ 
ence. She assured, me, that, so far as it was in her 
.. power, my first desire should be attended to; and os 
to the other desire, her mother would awake at an 
early hour, and would undoubtedly call me in time 
forthecars. 

Summoning words for one more attempt to declare 
my love, I sought to give them utterance.. 

“ Sophia,” I exclaimed, after she had led me to my 
room, placed the lamp in my hand, and turned to 
leave me. 

“ What?" she asked, as she paused, pronouncing 
that monosyllable in the most provoking tone I ever 
heard, which completely dispelled what little cour¬ 
age I had, and I only responded: 

41 Bern ember to have me called at half-past five 
o’clock.” 

Perhaps the reader imagines that I passed an hour 
in reflections, after I was snugly ensconced between 
the sheets; but such was not the case. A few balf- 
, audible expressions of .self-condemnation over my 
want of manliness, and I was off to dreamland. 

The next morning I was awakened by Sophia 
knocking at my door. Pausing for a moment. to de¬ 
termine where I was, I lighted the lamp, and looked 
at my watch. It wanted fifteen minutes of six, and 
the first train left in half an hour. By the tempera¬ 
ture of my room. I was satisfied that the weather had 
not moderated in the least. As I was dressing, I won¬ 
dered how the Esquimaux could live in their arctic ! 
home, when the ardor of love was not proof against 
our moderately cold weather. But I was soon in the 
kitchen, where Sophia sat by the stove, seemingly as 
bright and cheerful as on the evening before- She 
bade me good morning with a winsome smile, and 
informed me that jri must go in the first train, she 
should be compelled to waive the courtesy of offering 
me a breakfast. I thanked her, snatched a kiss, and 
; buttoning my overcoat dose around me, departed. 

As I stepped out upon the snow, it snapped beneath 
my tread like the dry branches of the forest. Havin g 
passed beyond the shadow of the cottage, the north¬ 
west wind came driving through the trees and seem¬ 
ed to be armed with needles, so piercing were its 
blasts. For a moment, I was on the point of returning 
to Mrs. Rhoades's fireside; but I immediately ban¬ 
ished that Idea as a boyish weakness. 

"When I reached the station, disappointment frown¬ 
ed upon me. Baring the night, the dry, crispy snow 
had blown upon the track, and had lodged here and 
there with the compactness of sand-drifts, and, the 
station-master thought there would he no train to 
the dty until noon. A thermometer luuiging outside 
ot urn ouuuing, bwvu ul eighteen degrees oeiow zero. 
"What to do, was the question that presented itself 
to me now, very forcibly. To go back, would certain¬ 
ly suhJert me to exposure and to the consequent rid¬ 
icule of Cousin Bel; for she was an inveterate tease, 
and this visit, added to my recentad venture with her 
brothers, would afford her capital for quite a comedy. 
To remain in the depot for six hours or more would 
be unendurable; and to start on foot for the city 
would be almost fool-hardy. After due reflection, 
however, I resolved to walk to Pulaski village, a dis¬ 
tance of two miles, where a half-hourly stage usually 
ran between that place and the city. 

Striking upon the track, I started off at a brisk pace. 
Though the snow was drifted, it was so frozen that I 
could readily walk upon the surface. I experienced 
no discomfort from the cold, only at exposed points, 
where the northwest blast came sweeping across my 
.path, tingling my cars with a sensation more acute 
tlian agreeable. 

■When 1 reached Pulaski, I was again doomed to 
disappointment. A stage had started for the dty; 
but after reaching the distance of half a mile, was 
obliged b 3 * the drifts to return, bringing back a load 
o f provoke* 1 passengers. 

But I resolved that I would not be dependent on 
stages or railroads; and as I had accomplished two 
miles of the journey very readily, I determined to 
keep on,-and prove that pedestrian locomotion was 
the most reliable, after all; in fact, I had founded a 


question for debate upon tho theory, and had con¬ 
cluded to present it to our lyceum (I belonged to one 
in the dty) at the next meeting. But subsequent 
events robbed my theory of its poetry, and the 
lyceum, in consequence has never been entertained 
by Its discussion. 

As I passed beyond the suburbs of the village, and 
reached the open turnpike, tho keenness of the air 
became very apparent. Tho cheerless blasts came 
sweeping across the plain on my right, and for . a 
while my ears tingled severely; but otherwise, I suf¬ 
fered no discomfort whatever; for tho rapidity with 
■which I walked, kept up a lively circulation of my 
blood. A mile and a half; which was quickly passed 
over,brought me In sight of the toll-gate. Tho keep¬ 
er, as I neared the gate, came out of his warm office, 
and stood by the door. I quickly imagined that, 
from the absence of customers that morning, he was 
glad to welcome a human being, even though the 
traveller brought no pennies to his pocket But I 
soon learned that this act was prompted by other 
motives; for when I came within speaking distance, 
he exclaimed: 

“ Young man, both your cars are frozen 1” 

At first, I made no reply. Had he deliberately 
doubled up his fist and knocked me down without a 
word, I could not have been more astonished. Ire- 
moved my gloves, and placing my hands'upon the 
sides of my head, found I had no ears, but. instead of 
those organs of beauty and . usefulness, a pair of 
homy protuberances that I could have rudely broken 
off What a humiliating transition I was thns sub¬ 
jected to, in the presence of that coarse, curious, 
unsyrapath!zin g man—after dwelling for the last 
twelve hours in the seventh heaven of love, to be 
awakened to the mundane reality of a pair of frozen 
cars! No wonder that my countenance fell. 

At last I found utterance, and exclaimed: 

“ What shall I do?” 

“ Jest put on a bit of snow and hoi* it there for a 
while; that is the quickest way to take the frost out,” 
the man replied, with the air of a physician admin¬ 
istering a prescription, in a critical case- “A man 
came along here yesterday, with his souse, as white 
as yourn; bat a poultice of snow made Jack leave.” 

A smile must have flitted across my face, for I al¬ 
most laughed within. At first it had seemed to me 
that I had met with a great misfortune; but on real¬ 
izing that there was such a simple and sure remedy 
at hand, it reduced the mishap to insignificance, and 
restored my heart to almost its wonted lightness. 

I quickly seized both hands full of snow, and enter¬ 
ing the toll-keeper’s office, I paced the .floor for half 
an hour, with the frosty curative pressed upon my 
ears. What passed through my mind during that 
brief period, might be interesting to tho reader, but 
Idcdinc to reveal it.-X could hold no conversation 
with my benefactor; but I gave him an occasional look 
or gratitude, which I presume he readily interpreted. 
If Cousin Bel could have peeked through one of those 
small windows, and seen my agitated manner and 
woe-begone countenance, how she would have been 
amused! With what a pathetic description of my 
appearance she would have interested Sophia on the 
first opportunity! , 

When the frost was entirely out .of my cars, I tied 
a handkerchief, over them, and thanking the toll- 
keeper for h is timely information and advice, I re¬ 
sumed my way towards the city. By this time the 
mercury had risen a trifle; but tho wind was still 
blowing fresh; and I had gone but half a mile, when 
a fierce blast (which swept directly across my path) 
suddenly lilted my hat from my head, and sent it 
rolling upon the surface of the snow, across an adjoin¬ 
ing field. I endeavored to pursue it, but this was a 
more difficult task than I had at first imagined; for, 
while the crust of the snow readily bore me along the 
road, it nevertheless was. softer and deeper In the 
field, and I soon found mvsdf sinking to the waist at 
every step. The covering came off my ears, and they 
were again exposed to the freezing air. Ere long I 
became completely exhausted with. my exertions to 
recover my flying “ beaver,” when the thought struck 
me that should there be some pit or other concealed 
danger in my pathway, my fate would be exceeding¬ 
ly doubtful; and, casting one “ long, lingering look ” 
after my fast retreating “tile,” now almost hidden 
to view in the distance, with an ocean of snowy waste 
between it and myself, I was forced to give it up as 
lost, and retrace my steps to the highway. Again, 
protecting my cars with the handkerchief, I continu¬ 
ed my lonely tramp, now completely robbed of Its 
romance by my mishaps. 

.1 stopped at a cottage on tho roadside, and begged 
an old cap. The whole household—father, mother 
and seven children—were gathered around the kitch¬ 
en fire, and as I hinted at my misfortunes (which I 
felt obliged to do), tho roguish winks that, went round 
the circle seemed to add to my chagrin, and I was 
glad to take a hasty departure. 

As I passed out of the gate, A milkman came along, 
and invited me to a seat upon his sled. I was now 
weary enough to accept, and sinking into a reverie, I 
did not speak until the bum of the busy streets arous¬ 
ed me, and thanking the man for my ride, I sought 
my lodgings. 

By the timo I entered Jlra-Churchni’e sitting-room, 
my ears had swollen badly, and it was useless to at¬ 
tempt to hide my misfortune. I had to recount my ad¬ 
ventures to my kind-hearted landlady, who was all 
sympathy and pity, and did not even smile at a single 
passage in the drama; and all the phials and boxes 
in a huge medicine-chest were overhauled, and a 
dozen different “ cure-alls,” one after another, recom¬ 
mended for my case. I finally selected an ointment 
with which I was familiar, and bound up my ears. 


But when tho boarders came in to dinner, I was 
subjected to a different ordeal. I received anything 
but sympathy from them. Harry Bralnard question¬ 
ed, the genuineness of my lady’s love, to turn me out 
to the “cold charities of tho world” on such a morn¬ 
ing as that. Tom Clark suggested that I might pay 
my board bill in “ frozen souse.” Oliver Davis wish¬ 
ed to take my cap to the hatter, and palm it off as tho 
latest Parisian style. And so each new-comer caught 
the spirit of merriment, and “brought down tho 
table ” with a laugh at my expense, all of which I 
bore with os good a grace as I could a&aumo with a 
pair of aching ears. 

Fearing that my employer would bo at a loss to ac¬ 
count for my absence, I sat down and wrote the fol- 
lowingnote: 

“Friday mom. Jan. 16, 

“Mb. G.—Business of importance called me out of 
town last evening, and as X was obliged to walk in 
this morning, I unfortunately froze my ears, which 
has rendered me unfit for business to-day, so I must 
crave your indulgence for my absence until to-mor¬ 
row morning, . In haste, Hezekiah Smart.” 

My employer, who had been “ posted up ” as to my 
“ important business ” out of town, deemed this a cap¬ 
ital occasion for a joke," and (as I afterwards learn¬ 
ed) immediately took my note into the composing 
room (where I was employed), and read It aloud, so 
that all heard its contents, and made it the founda¬ 
tion for “brilliant imaginations,” as will soon be 
shown. 

Before night my ears were swollen very badly, and 
I was fearful of being unfit for duty the next day; 
but with the careful nursing I received from Mrs. 
Churchill, I found them reduced to quite' a respect¬ 
able size, when I awoke the following morning, and 
though still painful, I determined to go to the 
office. 

As I entered the composing-room; I was greeted 
with “three cheers;” then each man came up and 
carefully examined my ears, making comments on my 
misfortune. Alter harassing me about ten minutes 
with numerous questions and observations, the sub¬ 
stance of which were, “How came ‘Jernsha* to be 
so Inconsiderate as to drive you from her side on such 
a cold morning?” I will add here—peer — 

that “ Jeruyha” had been substituted for the un¬ 
known name of my sweetheart, and hardly an hour 
of the day had passed for several weeks without its 
utterance by some of the typos; and my experiences 
for the last twenty-four ho ura, already too well known 
to them, was doomed to make It a constant “ catch¬ 
word,” in the establishment. I commenced work, 
and had settled myself Into the belief that my tor¬ 
tures were over, when Jethro Bowers, a clownish 
wag, who perpetrated all the practical jokes of the 
office, seated himself leisurely In the centre of the 
room, and taking a manuscript ' from his pocket, he 
read the following doggerel parody, amid the applause 
of all hands: 

JEBtTSHA! 

“Cold blowcd the northern wintry bloat. 

As o’er the road a young man passed; 

And ever and anon he said, 

Raising his bonds to shield his head— 

‘Jemshal* 

“The fierce wind blew keener, higher. 

As onward oped otarHezcldah; 

Tet stni the eryjboth loud and shrill, 

Echoed around from hfll to bill— 

r - ' - ■ ■ ‘Jernsbal* • 

“He through Pulaski village bled; 

The people, amazed, to him cried; 

Be heard them not, but hastened on— 

Still shrieking In & louder tone— 

. ‘Jernsha!’ 

“ A man rushed oat into the street, 

„ And kindly bade him to retreat; 

He turned his head, scut back the cry. 

Ringing it loud as he went by— 

‘Jernsha S* 

“ ‘Don’t cross the pike,* another said; 

‘ Ton’ll freeze the ears from off your hard!’ 

Twos all in vain, for on he rushed. 

And from Ms lips the soun d still gushed— 
‘Jernsha!*' 

“ At length the wind seized on his hat. 

And sent It rolling o’er the flat; 

He followed It with longing eyes. 

And though fatigued, yet Still he cries— 

• ‘Jernsha! 

** With dolefbl look, he saw it fly,- 
For scares three weeks had flitted by, 

"■ Since five dollars for It he paid. 

And now In snow its grave was made! 

*J-e-r*o-a-h-a!’ 

• “ A house he spied upon the road, 

■ And at its door anon he stood; 

Ho knocks, and the household appear. 

Crying, * Stranger, what brings you here ?* 

..... L ‘Jernsha!’ 

*‘ ’A hat! a bat!’ adds Hezekiah, 

As he warmed himself at the fire; 

A hat was found, and be went on, 

Murmuring, ever and anon— 

‘Jernsha!* 

“ He reached his home—both cars were froze; 

His cheeks were blanched, and bine his nose; 

He staggered In upon the floor. 

And faltered, os he closed the door— 

* J-e-r-n-s-h-a !*• 

. AIOBjLL. 

“Ye swains who value aught your ears, 

I tell you what to me appears;. 

Scan well the mcrc’ry crc you start. 

To see the loved one of your heart. 

In winter!” 


r leave the reader to imagine my feelings. I bad 
listened to this burlesque in.silence, while all hands 
responded to each stanza with a fresh burst of merri¬ 
ment, It was a wonder to me how the author, who¬ 
ever he was, succeeded in getting the statements so 
correct; forhadl given him a detailed account of my 
adventures^ he could not have accomplished it more 
admirably. Either ho had, by some mysterious 
means, been informed of all tho circumstances, or 
else he possessed tho faculty of guessing with even 
more than the nicety usually ascribed to tho “ Yan¬ 
kee persuasion.” 

I was satisfied that the reader was not tho author; 
but after carefully scanning tho faces of all present, I 
was led to believe that a spectacled, gray-haired, 
Benjamin Franklin-looking typo, over in one corner 
ef tho room, who. had been very attentive to his 
“copy” all through tho reading of;the document, 
was the composer of it Ho made no observations up¬ 
on It; but the continual grin, on his face, and his af¬ 
fected indifference, were strong circumstantial evi¬ 
dence against him. But little work was done that 
day; and the refrain of “Jernsha” was a source of 
mirth for the entire office.' 

I wrote to Sophia that evening,"givingher a minute 
account of my experiences after leaving her cottage, 
concluding my letter with a copy of the parody. I 
begged of her not so say a word to my cousins, as 
Bel would torture me to madness, did she know tho 
circumstances. 

I received a reply from my sweetheart a few days 
afterwards, who expressed much sympathy over my 
misfortunes, and hoped I would soon recover from 
the unpleasant effects of my rash journey. She claim¬ 
ed exoneration from any imputation which might 
seem to rest against her, as both her mother and her¬ 
self would gladly have had 'me remain at their fire¬ 
side until the weather had moderated, and reminded 
me of the cordiality of their invitations on that evenfr- 
fhl morning, forme to do so. * 

One morning, about two weeks after this affair, I 
entered the office with the bandages all removed from 
my ears, exclaiming: 

“Richard’s himself again!” 

“ Jernsha r* from several mouths, was all the re¬ 
sponse I met with. 

On my case lay a letter for me, written in an un¬ 
mistakable hand. I quickly broke the seal, for some¬ 
thing whispered to me that its contents were impor¬ 
tant. It proved to be a dismissal from Sophia; Though 
couched in as mild language as possible, itwas, nev¬ 
ertheless, colder than frozen ears. 

I, an unsophisticated youth, had learned one truth 
—that women are changeable beings. I had receiv¬ 
ed every assurance, as far as actions can go,’that I 
: was an accepted lover; but I was now requested to 
discontinue my visits to Maple Cot altogether. Yes, 
my own dear Sophia, in whom I had so fondly trusted, 
had changed. It was a bitter lesson, but one, how¬ 
ever, that nine-tenths of our side of the human fam¬ 
ily learn, in nearly the same way, somewhere be¬ 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-five- (Reader, 
am I correct?) 

I replied to her note; but I know not what I wrote. 
Though Cousin Bel questioned me in regard to ay 
affairs, X observed the strictest silence, and begged 
her not to annoy me by referring to Sophia. It was 
not long, however, before she heard of the parody on 
“Excelsior,” which she ever after took a peculiar 
pleasure In repeating whenever I was present. 

But Bel was not my only tormentor. A few weeks 
after my dism i ssal, I received the following note. I 
did not recognize the hand at first; but before I had 
half devoured the contents, I felt that an angry rela¬ 
tive was down on me with vengeance.' 

“17-, June 9th, 18S-. 

“ Bastardly Scoundrel i was on a short visit 
to Riverside a few days ago, and 1 heard about your 
adventures, and 1 said ‘good—good.’ Any Young 
Man what abuses his relatives will never succeed 
with the ladies; and 1 hope the sucksess you have 
met within Riverside, may be thekind you will have 
until you come down on your knees to me, and beg 
my forgiveness. "When you think of your ‘mitten* 
out there, you can think of how you trifled with me. 

“ Your perpetual tormentor, 

* Dorothy Smart.” 

“P. S. as you "Write tales, i would suggest that 
you Write one about yourselfi You might Hustrato 
It with a picture of your long legs rolling over In the 
snow, or chasing your hat over the fields, hoEerin g 
‘Jerushy ’—1 will take two copples. D. S.” 
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THE BARONET'S WIFE. 


BY CHRISTOPHER A. 83HTH. 


CHAPTER I. 

HTETT years ago I commenced 

« my professional career of medi¬ 
cine, with the ridiculous blun¬ 
der of purchasing what is pop¬ 
ularly called the “good-will” 
of the district. I could have 
had it on precisely the same 
terms on which my predecessor 
had created it. My neighbors 
were benevolence itself, and— 
short of being at any time, 
within my recollection, in the 
least indisposed—did every¬ 
thing in thetr power to make 
me comfortable and happy. 
There was excellent trout fish- 
ing.of which certain indu&trimi a 
otters, and myself seemed sole proprietors; and be¬ 
tween ua the best feeling always prevailed, they 
uparing my favorite pools, and I delicately avoiding 
the immediate neighborhood of their dwellings ; while 
my practice, which comprised two healthy firms, a 
robust toll-house, and the beer-shop, left ample leisure 
for my favorite sport, besides watching my busier 
neighbors. 

Do not imagine that the parties I have referred to 
represented the entire population of the district. 
Somewhere among the trees lurk two little villages, 
one, in right of its superior size, known as Great 
Covey, the other, availing itself of the fact of its 
dozen, dwellings being disposed in two ranks, calling 
itself Covey-le-Street The spirit of rivalship between 
these two powerful communities was constantly break¬ 
ing out in various ways, and so bitter was the jealousy 
that, at one period, scarcely any intercourse was per¬ 
mitted between them; a state of things the more to 
be regretted since (a curious fact) the society of the 
greater Covey was composed almost entirely of bache¬ 
lors, while that of Covey-le-Street embraced exclu¬ 
sively ladies yet unsummoned from the awaiting 
ranks of spinsterhood.'* 

With this little non-community I had no profes¬ 
sional copcem. The whole was presided over by one 
of the bachelor brethren, who, tolerated as a neces¬ 
sary evil, went and came between the two camps, a 
j ust object of jealousy and suspicion to both. Charley 
| Tincture was by nature a merry, pleasant little fel- < 
low, and, being only fifty-seven, was looked upon by : 
the elder brethren of Great Covey as a little more ’ 
thaaa boy. Nevertheless, it was now thirty-five years l 
since Charley had been jilted, and had cast from his 1 
soul every thought of matrimony. Many a pleasant 1 
eveninghave X passed in Charley's society, at his snug ] 
lodging over the post-office (he was rich enough to < 
have had a good house to himself, bu t preferred that £ 
celibate flavor which attaches to lodgings), and to this ( 
circumstance I owe the power ofmaldng you acquaint- i 
ed with the story of Mound vale. < 

That vast old mansion, after beinr for umw. t 

untenanted, had, just before my arrival, passed into 
the absolute possession of Sir George CorselUs. This « 
gentleman had held a high military poet in India, j 
and had brought home a reputation the reverse of 1 
prepossessing. He was represented as a stern, proud i 
individual, gloomy and unsocial In disposition, a c 
tyrant in his professlon—a tyrant In bis home. He t 
had (said rumor, coming down like a black mist be- L 
fore him) resigned his command, in the hope of avert- o 
Ing a threatened inquiry into some undue exercise of 
auth ority—something, it wag even whispered, scarcely l 
distinguishable from what men call murder—and he 
had come hither, with his lady, intending, If unmo- t 
lasted, to pass the remainder of his days among the It 
deep woods ofMournivale. jj 

The very first proceedings of the new proprietor cl 


were singular enough to provoke comment He hac 
fixed midnight for his arrival at the mansion with 
his family; directing the land-steward, Harper, whe 
had managed the property for some years, and whom 
he had retained In office, to be in attendance at that 
hour, an d alone. 

Precisely at twelve, a hollow rumble of wheels came 
up from the grass-grown avenue, and Harper, throw¬ 
ing open the tall iron, gates which, gave immediate 
approach to the house, admitted a procession con¬ 
sisting of three gloomy old coaches, and a black van. 
From the first of these vehicles alighted three dark 
figures, so closely muffled that it was only by a com¬ 
parison of height that the steward understood them 
to represent his master (whom, indeed, he had al¬ 
ready seen) and two females, one of a stature almost 
diminutive. Both, on entering the house, retired in¬ 
stantly to asuite of apartments upon which a regiment 
of painters and decorators had been employed for at 
least a month. 

The other carriages were filled with domestics, Eng¬ 
lish and foreign, who immediately, without exchang¬ 
ing a word, set to work in theirdiflerent departments, 
as if they had lived at Moumivale all their previous 
lives. So quaint and singular was the whole pro¬ 
ceeding, that the simple-minded steward felt as if he 
were moving about In the midst of a hand of 
of a different nature—whose supernatural gifts placet 
them alike beyond his help and control. They mad< 
civil gestures, and seemed to regard him with con¬ 
sideration enough; hut none of them, none even o 
the English, spoke directlyto him. And the language 
that did reach his ear had a curious rolling accent 
such as he had never heard. 

Determined to break the spell. Harper singled out 
a member of the mysterious company who appeared 
to discharge the office of cook, and who, being jattisli, 
might prove good-tempered. Accosting her as she 
glided by, ho civilly inquired by what name he should 
address her. 

“Morgan le Fay,” replied the woman, sharply, 

baring her glistening teeth in a sort of snarh 

“Morgan Llffey!” thought Harper. “Irish, eh?" 
Feeling, or fancying, that his presence was not ac¬ 
ceptable to the newcomers, the excellent steward 
who at present occupied one of the keepers’lodges! 
took a hasty leave, and withdrew. 

“Hot dinners at half-past one in the morning!” 
thought Mr. Harper, as he tumbled into bed; “1 
wonder at what time they sup 1" 


bench, and, with cool, superior nods, took his leave, 
not to appear again. Hat Sir Hugh Quickset was 
silenced. 

“Binder a cloud,”affirmed old Parkis*,of Great 
Covey, a retired solicitor, whose mental habit inclined 
to the suspicious. (If report were to be trusted, none 
had enjoyed better opportunities .of judging what 
might be the aspect or a gentleman under the afore- 
saidatmospherical pressure thanMr.PurkissbimselC) 
Hat a royal duke who was staying In the country, 
rode across fifteen miles to visit Monmivale, stayed 
half the day, and walked through Covey-le-Street arm 
in arm with his host, In earnest conversation—Mr. 
Tuikiss was howlnd nnf_ 


Intense became the curiosity excited by the mant 
fest desire of Sir George to conceal the course of hh 
domestic life from every eye- The powers of con¬ 
jecture were exhausted in imagining theories ol 
explanation for the complete seclusion In which the 
f am i l y, the two ladles especially, were understood to 
live. In respect to this, the steward. Harper, was as 
profoundly ignorant as everybody else. Not only had 
he never seen his lady's fhee or heard her voice, hut 
no intelligible allusion to her amongtbe servants had 
evcrreachedhisear. He knew, however, tliatacreolc 
maid, called Elsa, was her principal attendant, and 
that she occasionally gave audience to Morgan le Fay. 

“My lady calls," the latter would say, with a 
start; sometimes amid the clatter of the kitchen; 
sometimes when not a sound but the ticking of the 
clock broke the dead hush. And awayshe wonld 
hasten. 

Harper observed that none of the domestics ever 
went abroad, except on Sundays, when such as were 
English attended the little church, and, service over, 
marched back again, being re-admitted by the huge 
Dutch porter, Hans Troek, who never quitted his 
post by night or day, and the monotony of whose 
presence inspired Harper with such an insane desire 
to kick h im, that, hut Ibr his own native slowness o( 
apprehension, Herr Troek must have read It in his 
&ce twenty times a day. Harper had to pass him so 
often, for on him devolved almost all the communi¬ 
cation that was held with tha outer world. In the 
forenoon the steward transacted with his master any 
business relating to the estate. After that, he exe¬ 
cuted commissions for Morgan, le Fay. At nine in 
the evening Harper found that he was expected to 
take his leave; and what went on alter that, in the 
mysterious household, was a strange and gloomy 
secret. 


CHAPTER II. 


The external doings of the new proprietor were 
equally remarkable. It had been decided in the 
neighborhood that one of his first acts of ownership 
would be to thin the overgrown woods, wherein were 
thousands of noble specimens of oak, beech, elm, and 
fir—nay, even the fragrant cedar—positively pining 
for the axe. An enterprising timber merchant had 
prepared a tender, and only waited for what he 
considered a decent interval before presenting it. 
Sir George, however, did nothing of the kind. 
Contrariwise, on the only open ground near the 
mansion—asmall green knoll—he 
od a handsome cluster of quick-growing shrubs and 

tTMft. 

In a word, lonely as the place already was, Corse Ills 
encircled the entire park with a new and strong 
palisade. Around the gardens he raised a lofty wall. 
He purchased, at a great expense, a certain alleged 
right of way, which, as the public never used it, was 
disputed by their representatives with tenfold obsti¬ 
nacy. He discouraged any advances on the part of 
his country neighbors, and rarely set foot beyond his 
own domain. 

“Mod!” pronounced Sir Hugh Quickset, a neigh- 
boring squire. 

Sir George, who was in th© commission, attended 
the next bench or magistrates. The lunatic took the 

lead In all the proceedings, decided a matter which 
involved great legal difficulty, snuffed out the pert 
clerk who had hitherto guided the decisions of the 


CHAPTER m, 

“ But about lady Corsellls,” was tho perpetual 
question of tho spinsterhood of Covey-le-Street, “ who, 
and what can she he?” 

And Covey the Great replied (through Mr. Tincture] 
that they would run any reasonable risk (except 
matrimony] to learn. 

For months the neighborhood was in a state at 
agreeable horror, for where mystery is there will be 
terror, and it got to he believed that Daily Corseilis, 
of Monmivale, was not a spectacle for human eyes to 
see. I can hardly explain through what fluctuations 
the general faith settled down (bat so It did) into 
a conviction that, though elsewhere fhir of face, the 
unhappy lady had the snout of a pig! At all events, 
this belief triumphed. The district was rich in mast 
and acorns. In consideration of his consort, Sir 
George had suffered his beech and oak to stand! 

[ There is still.it is true, dissentients to the porcine 
theory. At the Jolly Bachelor, in Great Covey, con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Bratus Bulfinch, the pig’s face was 
opposed by a still more terrible surmise. It Is doubt¬ 
ful whether the host would have admitted anybody 
Into his parlor, or the barmaid (an elderly female, 
unmarried) executed her office with any degree of 
alacrity on behalf ofonewhodidnot fhithftilly believe 
that it was cither a pig’s head or the devil; with a 
strong bias towards tho latter opinion. 

No wonder; for the very nephew of the host had 
had a glimpse of the phenomenon. 


e, Coming home late from a distant market, Jack 
is Bnlfinch took it into his head to shorten the road by 
cutting across the grounds or Monmivale. This was 
it before the erection of the new wall. He had easily 
d scaled the then-existing defences, had passed the 
io mansion, and was about to dive into the plantation, 
it when the great front door swung suddenly open, and 
i- oat it came, walking tamely beside Sir George liim- 
'■) selt Jack, by his own account, had barely time to 
r, ; notice that my Laly Corsellls bad immense eyes, like 
d lurid lanterns, which glowed even through a thick 
n protrusive sort of covering that veiled her head and 
r. fiioe; likewise, a tail of such prodigious length, that 
Sir George, with much seeming politeness, carried a 
I* portion of it across his arm. This tall went near to 
b discredit Jack’s, but for tho confirmation the whole 
i* story received from the deposition (made rather with 
>1 than upon oath) of Cephas Pudgebrook, the second 
e gardener, who rolled the terrace on thefollowingday, 
o and observed that it bore distinct traces of a goat or 

a pig, “dibbled regular all along.” Mr. Pudgebrook 
d wasnotallttlo horrified to learn that he had been 
t actually engaged for two hours (all the while whistling 
i careless secular tunes) in smoothingout the footprints 
e of the enemv of mankind! 

1 Cariosity was at its utmost stretch, when an order 
•. was one day received by Timothy Bcatlc, the pur- 
i blind clerk, to have new hassocks placed in the 
; Moumivalo pew. Hassocks! They were, then, un- 
; questionably coming to church next Sunday. At 
1 all events. Sir George and—and the other—would 
come. 

The Reverend Benedict loanham, of Great Covey, 
prepared Ids best discourse. The number of those 
who attended their religious duties on that day 
transcended the recollection of the oldest inhabitant. 
Tho congregation were already seated, when the Lord 
of Monmivale, accompanied by two veiled ladies, en¬ 
tered by a private chancel, the party taking their 
scats in full view of the assembly. 

General Sir George Corsellls was, at this time, a 
man past middle-age, of colossal bnDd, massive head, 
broad nose, and eyebrows so redundant as almost to 
emulate little beards. The prevailing expression of 
this frrr from attractive flice, was stem even, to 
ferocity; hut that it was capable of much softening 
was apparent even to purblind Timothy Beatle—who, 
throughout the service, addressed his responses per¬ 
sonally to Sir George, adiured him in a 
voice to join In tho performance of the psalmody, and 
having, in effect, bestowed upon the astonished gen¬ 
tleman his undivided attention, was, finally, in a 
position to aver that, whenever he (Corsellls) glanced 
at one of the veiled creatures at his side, his-free 
changed “ from a devil’s to an angel’s.” 

The service drew to a conclusion without the veils 
being ibr an instant removed. It must be acknowl¬ 
edged that good Sir. Loa nh am (whose discourse had 
been directed against tbe indulgence of idle curiosity 
and prying into mysteries out of our path) did hla 
very best to advance the secret wishes of his flock, 
prolonging his address, by the aid of impromptu In¬ 
terpolations, to an extent which, under any other cir¬ 
cumstances, would have been considered inordinate. 

It was all in vain. Even every sermon must have 
an end—sohadSIr.Loanham’s—and, with a reluctant 
blessing, the congregation dispersed. IVhcn a rea¬ 
sonable time had been allowed for ail undeslgnlng 
persons to withdraw, tho Moumivale party quitted 
their pew; she, who was presumed to he Lady 
Corsellis, leaning upon her husband's stalwart arm; 
tha dwarf-llke figure of their companion bringing up 
the rear. Every pretext for lingering about the 
little churchyard had by this time boen exhausted. 
One individual, alono, steod rooted to the spot— 
Miss Tiftany, This lady remained, as It were, under 
avow. 

bliss Tifiaa y represented the strong.m inded element 
in the circle of Covey-le-Street. To her appeal was 
wont to be made In all such ciwnat as, under ordinary 
social circumstances, would lrnvo necessitated the In¬ 
terposition of the masculine mind; and, hitherto. 
Miss Tiflany had been true to her position and hersclfi 
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It was alleged of her, and by her, that, in no purpose 
on which she had real!y set her heart, had she ever 
been baffled, In a i»erbaps unguarded moment, she 
had pledged herself to see »ml speak with one or both 
of tJicmysterious ladle* of Mournivale. She was here 
to redeem that pledge. 

Sending away her ihaid Marian to a little distance, 
she herself toot up a position half-way between the 
church and the corner of an avenue of dins which 
formed & by-path to Mournivale. . • 

As the three.figures moved past, she touched the 
dress of her who walked alone. 

“A thousand pardons,” said Miss Tiifany. 11 May 
I be allowed to sp—?” 

The stranger made a sort of impatient bow, and 
continued her way. 

Miss Tiffany, somewhat piqued by this reception, 
returned to the charge. 

“Again I ask your pardon,” she said. “I assure 
you, X am not a beggar. I wish merely to inquire 
what is Lady Corse Ilia's pleasure concerning the 
proposed new sob—?’' 

The stranger put her hand upon her arm, as if to 
impose silence, but, with the other, pointed forward 
in such a manner as to invite Miss Tiffany to accom¬ 
pany her. Thus, maid Marian, watching in the dis¬ 
tance, saw the four disappear into the avenue. 

Another minute, and her mistress was seen re¬ 
turning; but with a step so strange and uncertain, 
iuwI a demeanor altogether so unusual, that Marian 
started off liastily to meet her. To Marian's alarm 
and surprise. Miss Tiffany took not the slightest 
notice of her; bnt reeled on, as it were, in the direc¬ 
tion of libme, her eyes fixed and storing, her face 
pale as ashes, her hands working wildly, as though 
in desperate endeavor to keep off some invisible 
assailant. 

“Honor, honor!” was the only reply her terrified 
attendant could obtain, In. answer to her repeated 
inquiries. 

Arrived at home. Miss Tiffany went straight to her 
chamber, and, locking the door, remained in strict 
seclusion until the evening. Thensheiang for Marian, 
and gave her certain directions for the morrow, which 
raised that young lady’s surprise and consternation 
to their climax. 

On the fallowing day, there appeared a notice In 
the front garden, describing that desirable cottage- 
residence to be let, tarnished or untarnished, for an 
indefinite period, with instant possession. 

To the numerous inquirers answer was returned 
tliat Miss Tiffany had been summoned to the sick-bed 
of a relative, who, though near in blood, was some¬ 
what distant In body; being* in fact, resident in 
Australasia. Consequently. Miss Tiffany must not 
be expected back Immediately. 

3n»s Tiffany hail, in real deed* departed that morn¬ 
ing, and all the explanation afforded of this sudden 
resolution, was contained in the following note, ad¬ 
dressed to ah Intimate friend: 

“ Good-by, Sophy dear. Love to aH friends. Shm 
Moiintivate. Beware of curiosity.. Seek to know no 
ihore. Your unhappy friend, 

“Tuebesa.” 

I will hot dwell upon the hubbub created by this 
event in the community of either Covey. My busi¬ 
ness is with facts, and the next fact in my recollection 
(putting aside innumerable unsubstantiated rumors 
concerning the doings of the family at Mournivale), 
Is a visit paid one evening by the steward Harper to 
toy friend Charley Tincture. 

Harper, who was naturally a hearty fellow, with 
a frank, open manner of speech, now looked anxious 
and careworn, and spoke in a hesitating, perplexed 
way, which Charley could not understand. 

He apologized for calling at that late hour—half- 
past nine—on the ground that he did not wish his visit 
known, and presently untying a blue handkerchief 
which he carried in his hand, placed upon the table 
something that had very much the appearance ofhalf 
a cold apple-tart. 

“I wish you, sir,” he said, “to be kind enough to 
bxamine this, and tdl me if *tis good for a Christian’s 
dinner. If *fw, why there’s an end; if not, why then 
I’ve got something more to say.” 

Tincture made him sit down, and retired to his sur¬ 
gery, sending. In pursuance ofan idea that occurred to 
him, for myself, who happened to be passing the eve¬ 
ning In the neighborhood. Together we carefully 
analyzed the viand, and* applying the usual tests, de¬ 
lected the presence of a certain vegetable poison, in 
sufficient quantity to destroy u dozen human lives. 

On hearing this result, Marper turned so white and 
sick, that Charley had to administer a glass of bran dy, 
alter which the worthy steward commenced his tide, 
with the startling Information that the pastry we had 
had under our consideration, togetherwith numerous 
other delicacies, similarly seasoned, fanned the doily 
bill of Hire at MnunUvole. 

For a long time past—In fact, ever since the arrival 
of the family—the steward’s attention had been from 
time to time attracted by a remarkable proceeding on 
the part of Morgan leFay. Every dish, whether pre¬ 
pared by her own hand* or those of assistants, re¬ 
ceived a slight addition, sometimes In a liquid, some¬ 
times pulvorine form, the material* being obtained 
from a sort of cabinet built Into the wall, and secured 
with a small but miuwlve metal door, of which Morgan 
le Fay always kept the key. This ceremony, though 
riht absolutely performed by stealth, always soemod 
to be Invested wiLh a certain degree of mystery. It 
was etiquette to notice It as little a* possible; but 
Harper could not help observing that every dish, after 
undergoing this singular preparation, was regarded 
with a respect and tendernes* almost reverential, was 
kindled with the extremest caution, and, when re¬ 


turned disabled from the dinner-table, was consigned 
by the high priestess, Morgan le Fay, to a receptacle 
expressly constructed for the purpose, from whence it 
never again emerged. 

Perpetually haunted by this mystery, Harper at 
length conceived an Irresistible desire to omvince 
himself, by actual experiment, tliat a strange, horrible 
fancy, that would sometimes Intrude Itself Into his 
mind, was erroneous and absurd. One <Iay f by great 
good fortune, an opportunity occurred of securing a 
portion of apple-tart that lind been almost half con¬ 
sumed In the parlor. Mr. Harper, possessing himself 
of an unfortunate dog whose condition of skin ren¬ 
dered his abrupt decease a matter of congratulation 
both to himself and mankind, presented him with it 
small portion of the pie, on receipt of which the un¬ 
fortunate animal uttered otie broken howl, stretched 
himself out, and expired. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. Harper at once secured the remainder of the tart 
in his handkerchief, and hastened to submit it to 
medical scrutiny. 

The case was curious and difficult. In spite of the 
uncommon dietary. It was certain that nothing lrnd 
happenedatMouriiivalbto warrilntlegal interference. 
Ho enactment restricts the Indulgence in arsenic, or 
belladonna, as long as they suit the constitution. It 
was ultimately agreed to keep the matter quiet. Har¬ 
per undertaking to report to ns, any hew incident of 
an unusual nature that might come under his ob¬ 
servation. 

CHAPTER IT. 

It was not very long before a new phenomenon 
revealed itself. The summer was well advanced, and 
Iiad been unusually sultry. The windows of Mound- 
vale, like those ofless mysterious mansions, remained 
open, or at least unshuttered, long after dark. It 
began to be declared that the sounds and appearances 
distinguishable through these windows, were not to 
be accounted far by any rules of ordinary domestic 
life. Regularly After nightfall—perhaps about ten 
o’clock (as the country people asserted)—the entire 
upper portion of the vast mansion became suddenly 
illuminated with a mighty red lustre, such as might 
proceed from the seething crater of a volcano at the 
clone of an eruption. From thence were heard to 
Issue loud and agonizing shrieks, varied with the 
notes of some strange Instrument of the trumpet 
kind, now and then a clash of cymbals, and, not un- 
frequently, a low, horrible sound, which could only 
be described as a lion imitating the laugh of a man. 

From midnight until one o’clock, the watchers de¬ 
clared, there usually reigned a profound silence. 
About the last-named hour, a long, hoarse cry, unlike 
the voice of man or animal, pealed through the house, 
and, in a second, the lights hi every room were ex¬ 
tinguished like one. At that period, the rising ground 
planted by Corsellis, was not covered with Wood of 
sufficient growth to conceal the upper windows, and 
the crimson glow proceeding from them was plainly 
■visible from the neighboring village. 

Speculation was busy over these strange doings, 
when a new and Important circumstance occurred. 
Harper, having some business to transact with his 
master, repaired to the mansion one morning rather 
before hi* usual hour. Sir George was out, on horse¬ 
back. As the steward retraced his steps through the 
hall, a violent shriek, twice or thrice repeated, struck 
his ear. 

Yielding to the impulse of the moment, and imagin¬ 
ing, as he afterwards explained, that some person’^ 
clothes had caught fire, he bounded up the hitherto 
sacred stair, and stood at the door of the first of the 
suite of apartments Inhabited by the family. It was 
from hence that the shrieks had proceeded. The 
door was ajar. He pushed it open. All was hushed 
as death; but, on a rich sofa, lay a slight female fig¬ 
ure, with the face turned away- Beside her knelt 
the diminutive form of the third member of the party 
—both of them motionless, as though carved in 
stone. 

Suddenly, without any change in the attitude of 
the body or limbs, the head of the kneeling figure 
began to turn. Revolving slowly, as on a pivot, the 
face came completely round, and fronted Harper, as 
he stood rooted to the spot. And what a face! 
brought in grey granite, with a hideous carved grin, 
great, white eyeballs in which no pupils were visible, 
a huge, mocking mouth, Reeming to dart out; like 
tongues, splcuhe of lurid flame! Harper—man as he 
was, and no timid man—thrilled with a nameless 
fear, made but three steps down stairs, and never 
stopped till he reached his own domain. 

In relating this strange story to us, I observed that 
nothing seemed to have Impressed him so strongly as 
the stony gleam of the woman’s or fiend’s eyes. His 
constant reference to this feature, no doubt, led to 
the habit we subsequently acquired, of talking of the 
personage alluded to as “ Monrnivale Stone-Eyes.” 

Many were Inclined to discredit the whole narra¬ 
tive; but Harper silenced these detractors by giving 
notice to his employer of hi* desire to quit his service 
a* soon as arrangements could be made; and, as he 
had secured no provision for himself* It was only 
reasonable to believe him actuated by a genuine re¬ 
pugnance to connect himself with the haunted 
mansion. “ 

The event next In’ order, X believe, was this:—The 
MournlnUe property “ marches,” as they say In Scot¬ 
land, on one side with tliat of Squire Hurlburt, a 
country gentleman of considerable wealth, but whe 
mixed little with the county society, and had punc¬ 
tiliously avoided his extraordinary neighbor. He was 
a magistrate, and had been one of those present on 
the occasion when Corsellis had so defiantly taken th e 
lead In the proceedings of the bench. Ho had re¬ 


turned home not a little disgusted at the treatment 
ho and his brethren had experienced. 

It happened that Mr.Harlbutt received a visit from 
his nephew, a captain in the army, who had been for 
some time in a local command. He had commanded 
a frontier corps at the Cape, employed In repelling 
the incursions of the Caffire*—a duty requiring both 
courage and vigilance, and not without a certain 
sinack of adventure greatly to the taste of the young 
officer. The mysteries of Mournivale were not long 
In reaching his ears, and Captain Harlbutt at once 
came to the conclusion that he could not beguile his 
three weeks’ visit at Fairwooda better than by un¬ 
ravelling the same. 

It was. X think, on the third or fourth day after his 
arrival, that a party, organized fbr the purpose* as¬ 
sembled by different paths alter nightfall at a certain 
spot In the woodland- Jt consisted of Harlbutt, Char¬ 
ley Tincture, Harper, a trusty keeper of Haributt’s 
famous for seeing in the dark, and myself. 

There was a bright August moon, bnt it was occa¬ 
sionally veiled by dense masses of cloud. AYe pushed 
our approaches nearer and nearer to the house, on 
the side not surrounded by gardens, and itom which 
a small slde-entnuice alone gave access to the grounds. 
Just within a cedar copse wc sat in a circle, like a 
group of gentlemanly burglars awaiting their oppor¬ 
tunity, the red sparks of our cigars alone revealing 
the whereabouts of each individual. 

.. Harlbutt was in the middle of a Caffrc story, when 
an exclamation from our lookout the keeper, direct¬ 
ed our attention to the mansion. The windows, as 
usual, from one end to the other, had sudilcnlj’ be¬ 
come one blaze of lurid splendor. To this succeeded 
the accustomed shrieks and other sounds; the horri¬ 
ble unearthly laugh, and, what" Harper had never 
noticed on former occasions, a faint, wild wail, like 
that of a funeral chant, song by many voices, at a 
distance so remote os only to be occasionally audible. 
Prepared as he was for something unusual, Harlbutt 
was struck dumb with amazement at what he heard 
and saw. 

“An orgy of demons In a. country gentleman’s 
house, In the nineteenth century!” he muttered, in 
a bewildered way. 

Remark and conjecture were soon abandoned, and 
we continued to watch throwing windows In silence 
—silence os deep as that which now prevailed in the 
haunted dwelling. As usual, from twelve o’clock not 
a sound was heard. But, as the distant village clock 
struck one, the hoarse, wild cry pealed forth. Oat 
went the lights like a single candle, and all was dark 
and still. We rose to go. 

“Hark!” exclaimed■ Harlbutt, stopping us. “1 
hear a knell!” 

We listened. A low, muffled sound, like a passing 
bell, come faintly on our care. . 

“The door is opening,” said the quick-sighted 
keeper. 

Opening it was. And out issued a curious proces¬ 
sion. A bier, or Btretcher, covered with a pall, on 
which lay a corpse in white, was carried by four fe¬ 
male figures in mourning dresses. Behind these 
walked Sir George Corsellis, his head haze, a lady 
leaning on his arm; last came another woman, whom 
Harper recognized by the brightmoonlight as Morgan 
leFay. She lod by a chain, an animal which, but 
lor Its head which was a. dog’s* would seem to be a 
lion, having the magnificent mane and tufted tail 
which characterize the monarch of the forest. 

This strange pageant, made still more singular by 
the intermittent moon-gleams, at first (somewhat to 
o nr embarrassment) took the direction of our ambush; 
but, on approaching the covert, it Inclined to the 
right, and passed to the rear of the copse. It was at 
this time so near, that Harper recognized the body 
on the bier as tliat of the feartal being we hod been 
accustomed to speak of as “Mournivale Stone-Eyes.” 
A sudden dash of moonlight fell upon the scene, ami 
revealed the terrible gray face, and stone-white open 
eyes, as clearly as by day. 

It was hastily agreed to thread the copse a* quietly 
as possible, and follow the progress of these strange 
obsequies. Captain Harlbutt and the keeper, as the 
most experienced bashmen, led the way. The latter, 
in a few minutes, reported that the party had entered 
the copse—at a'&oroewhat open part—in the rear, and 
might be seen by us without discovery, completing 
the ceremonial of burial. The grave must have been 
previously prepared—far scarcely had we taken up 
our positions, when the body was lifted from the bier, 
and lowered by means of long white scarfs deep into 
the earth. This done, there was a pause; when, ap¬ 
parently at a signal from. Corsellis, Morgan le Fay 
approached the edge of the grave—leading* the dog 
lion, from which thenthere seemed to shrink Instinc¬ 
tively. She wound her arms in the beast’s shaggy 
mane, drawing him fearlessly towards her, until his 
sharp nose and glowing eyes were over her shoulder. 
As she held him In this attitude, Corsellis made a 
sudden step forward. There was a gleam of some¬ 
thing—a blow—a broken roar—and the animal rolled 
over and over into the open grave. The latter was 
then carefttlly filled and smoothed down, level with 
the surrounding surface; leaves and sprays were 
scattered lightly over It; and then Corsellis gave his 
arm to his lady, and the whole party returned to the 
mansion—the servants chatting gaily, and apparently 
only deterred by the stately presence of their master 
stalking on before, from enjoying a dance by moon¬ 
light. 

So odd and unnatural had been this whole affair, 
that we could have easily fancied it a dream. No one 
present attempted a solution of the mystery. All we 
could do was to note by measurement the exact spot 
of this extraordinary interment; after which we re¬ 


turned home, consulting as to the steiw that should 
next he taken# 

A meeting was arranged for the following day at 
Falrwoods, when various opinions were expressed— 
the prevailing one being to the effect that some deed 
of violence had been perpetrated, to which It was our 
obvious duty to Invite the attention of the authori¬ 
ties. Tliis point being conceded, who should take 
the initiative? There wns a general disinclination to 
commence the remarkable dispositions which would 
have to be made, before any action could be ‘taken 
having reference to a charge of murder. After much 
discussion, it was resolved to leave matters as they 
were, for at least one day; thus affording an oppor¬ 
tunity of ascertaining, through Harper, wlint effect, 
if any, the removal of Mournivale Stone-Eyes had 
wrought upon the household. 

On the evening of the succeeding clay, the steward 
attended, as hod been agreed, at Mr.Tincture’s lodg¬ 
ings; Mr. Harlbutt and his nephew, Mr. Fanshawe 
(a neighboring magistrate), and'myself, being also 
present. 

The statement Harper had to make, rendered the 
mystery still more profound and complex than before. 

The preceding day had, to all appearance, been one 
of jubilee at Mournivale. Sir George'Corsellis had 
gone out riding in the forenoon, actually accompanied 
by his huly, who was mounted on a beautiful Spanish 
jennet, lately arrived in Sir George’s stables. The 
groom who attended them reported tliat they had 
paid more than one visit to distant country residences, 
galloping across the country, iangnmg liKe cwioren, 
and apparen tly in the very highest glee. Her lady; 
dup was still veiled, but she had spoken to each and 
all of the domestic^ in the courae of the day, making 
them some presents, and ordering that they Bhould 
have a. llulc feast, to celebrate,' as she said, the most 
, ioyous event in her existence. 

Of Mournivale Stone-Eyes not one word was said. 

It would seem, however, that her terrible mysterious 
influence was no longer an object of dread. The 
servants went where they pleased about the mansion. 
Harper, himself—in company with Elsa the creole, 
and two or three of the other domestics, who were 
ordered to rearrange some ftrrniture in the upper 
rooms—had visited almost every apartment in the 
house, Trithont detecting any trace of her occupancy. 
Stone-Eyes was unquestionably gone I Bat whither? 

Before the council broke up. It was settled that 
Squire Harlbutt and Mr. Fanshawe should, jicxt 
morning, wait upon the proprietor of Mournivale, 
and commence operations by referring to the subject 
nf the poisoned tart; the agency of poison being, in 
Mr. Harlbntt’s mind, inseparably associated with the 
midnight scene we had with essed. 

CHAPTER V. 

The countenance of the big Butch porter exhibited 
as much surprise a* Its natural construction permit¬ 
ted, when the two magistrates requested, in tones 
slightly peremptory, ah audience of his master. 

After a moment’s delay, they were invited to enter, 
arid conducted to a magnificent library, in which sat 
Sir George, alone. That gentleman received them 
with fHgij politeness, and so manifestly looked foran 
Immediate explanation of their visit, that Mr* Harl- ■ 

butt at once plunged into the matter. Sir George 
raised his bushy eyebrows with unfeigned astonish¬ 
ment, but made no remark. 

“ 'Wc are desirous of obtaining from you, If willing i 
to afford it, authority to contradict In your name cer¬ 
tain strange rumors afloat in the neighborhood re¬ 
specting—” 

“ "Well, gentlemen, * respecting ?** 

“Respecting,” resumed Mr. Harlbutt, coolly put¬ 
ting on his spectacles, in. order to scan the general’s 
face more minutely* “ the disappearance of amember 
of your household!” 

Corsellis gave a slight start. Seated with his back 
to the light, it was not easy to detect any change of 
countenance. It was clear, however, he was agi fated. 

“Allow me to remind you, Sir George,” said Mr. 
Fanshawe, “that we do not wish to press upon you 
any question you are indisposed to answer;'but per¬ 
mit me to ask you. Is the use of deadly poison per¬ 
mitted in your family? 

“Poisons, sir!” repeated Corsellis, grasping the 
arms of his chair, as though about to rise, but only 
leaning forward. “Explain yourself. Are you 
aware of what you ore saying?” 

“ Perfectly. You have a domestic in your service. 

Sir George, called ‘Morgan 1c Fay.*” 

“The cook. And then?” 

“Will you allow me to aRk her a single question?” 
Corsellis, for reply put his lips to a voice-conductor 
in the wall. 

“Send Morgan here.” 

’ A m inute of profound silence followed. Then Mor¬ 
gan leFay appeared at the door, fresh and rosy, curt¬ 
seying, and smoothing the snow-white apron that 
rather adorned than concealed her plump and portly 
farm. Sir George pointed to her, looking at his visi¬ 
tors interrogatively. 

“We are desirous to ask you one question, my 
good woman,” said Sir. Harlbutt. My friend and 
myself are magistrates. Don’t agitate youraeli; I 
beg. It is simply this; a poisoned ap—good heavens! 
She has fainted!” ' 

Morgan le Fay had swooned, and so suddenly that 
Mr. Fanshawe, who was the nearest, barely caught 
her as she reached the ground. Sir George rang for 
assistance. Some of the maids arrived, and the wo¬ 
man recovered. 

1 “ I—I knew It would come. God help us!” gasped 

| the poor creature, as she was borne away. 
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A gloomy silence followed this scene. Itwasbrok- 
f en by Sir George lrimsclfi . 

.. ‘.‘Well, gentlemen; as I presume the throwing of 
my cook into a fit was not the whole object of your 
visit, in wliat may I satisfy you further?" 

“Iwill tell yon. Sir George Corsellls,” said old 
Harlbutt. “ It lias been openly affirmed, lh the 
neighborhood, tliatan Individual known to have been, 
ever since your arrival, resident in your household, 
has suddenly disappeared, under circumstances 
which warrant suspicion-only suspicion, under- 
. stand—of poison. When I mentioned this disappear¬ 
ance, a few minutes ago, you started. When I spoke 
of poison in the presence of your servant, she feinted. 
And her first words, on recovering, might easily bear 
a construction most unfavorable to Innocence.” 

He paused. Sir George looked at him for a mo¬ 
ment, as though in meditation. Then he replied: 

“ There is truth in what you say. Gentlemen, Iwill 
not conceal from you that I desire to close this inter¬ 
view as speedily ss courtesy permits. In what way 
can I satlsijr the extraordinary suspicions to which 
you have apparently lent yourselves? By-the-way, 
to which member of my household do tliey point? 
To my wife?” 

“ sir George. To the lady who is supposed not 
to bear your name.” 

“MissBiatchford. Well, gentlemen, be pleased to 
follow,me.” 

They passed np the wide staircase, and through a 
portion of the house, until their conductor stopped 
at a door which, softly opening at Id. touch, admit- 
ted them to a kind of veiled gallery, like an orches¬ 
tra, from which they could observe, unseen, the in¬ 
terior of one of the rich saloons. 

Two young ladies were there; on e, engaged in some 

delicate work that looked like a bride-veil for a fhtry - 
the other, reading aloud. * 

“Lady Corsellls,Miss Blatchford,” said Corsellls, 
in a subdued tone, pointing to them in the order in 
which they have been mentioned. 

Squire Harlbutt a] moot started at the beauty he 
saw before him. Desiree Lady Corseilis (bom de 
Ahna) as a woman almost too fiUr to live. It seemed 
impossible that a being so perfect in loveliness, so 
delicately touched and retouched—as ifXature had 
for once resolved upon a masterpiece-should be sub¬ 
ject to the common needs and ills of poor mortality. 

A brightness radiated from her, almost pleading ta- 
. dulgence for the ever-recurring fency that something 
more than human resided in the shape called Ladv 
. Corseilis. 

Of Miss Blatchford I will only say that, if fairies 
are ever dark, she might have been their queen. 
Small and slender as a child, the perfect symmetry 
of her proportions, and the easy, finished grace of 
every movement, proved that she was, in all respects 
- save stature, as near the perfection of womanhood as 
the most Ihstidious critic could desire. 

Sir George allowed his visitors two minutes to con¬ 
template the lovely picture before them, then once 
more led the .way down stairs. At the door of the 
library he paused, as though expecting his visitors to 
take their leave. But a word whispered in Mr. Harl- 
hntt’s ear by his colleague, as they came down stairs, 
had determined the half-satisfied squire to go 
through with the matter. 

11 A eubit'ihUr Mr. Fanshawe had suggested, 
pointing np stairs. 

“ That there may be no farther intrusions on your 
privacy. Sir George,” resumed Mr. Harlbutt, “ will 
you frankly permit Mr. Fanshawe and myself to 
visit that portion of your premises indicated by the 
village gossips as the place of burial of-of the—the 
supposed victim?" 

The color mounted to Corsellis’abrow. He clutch- 
ed the table against which he was standing, mani¬ 
festly struggling hard to preserve an unruffled 
.demeanor. 

“Believe me, sir, nothing short of this will com¬ 
pletely refute the scandal. But you will act as yon 
please,” added the old gentleman, as he took up w. 
hat. 

Sir George made one turn in the apartment, as if 
meditating on what course he should adopt;, then he 
replied: 

“Be it so, gentlemen. I wag as little aware of the 
interest my proceedings were creating, ss of the „i s l_ 
lantwatch kept, upon me. My unhappy secret is 
about to he disclosed, and since it is useless to cast 
. any obstacles in the way or that investigation in 
which your duty, I suppose, alone compels you to 
persevere, I will myselfaid in this discovery.” 

. He rang the belL . It was answered by Troek the 

porter. 

“Send three of the garden people with spades to 
the rear of the cedse-copee.” 

Signing to the magistrates to follow, Corsellia pass¬ 
ed into the garden, and thence, by a small door into 
the outer grounds. The gardeners arriving at the 
same instant, Corsellls led the party directly to the 
scene of the midnight burial. Pointing to the spot 
where the fresh-turned soil indicated a grave, he or¬ 
dered his men to dig.. 

A hole was quickly made. Fast flew the loose black 
mould to the surihee. Presently one of the laborers 
held up his hand. 

“ There is something here,” he said. 

“■Well, man, up with It. Why do you stop?” ex¬ 
claimed Corseilis, Impatiently stamping his foot. 

The men carefally uncovered the buried “some- 
Hting," and handed to the surfece the carcase of an 
animal of the canine family, but with ashaggy mane 
and crest, something resembling those of a lion. 

Even in death, there was something curiously fierce 
and repulsive in the aspect of the hybrid beast It 


had been stabbed with some broad, keen blade, ab¬ 
solutely through and through. 

“Gentlemen, are you content?” asked Corsellls, 
pointing at the animal as it lay at-his feet. “This 
dog-lion acknowledged but two masters in the world 
—myself, and my servant Morgan. Ho became dan¬ 
gerous. We tried to poison him in vain. I killed 
him with my Malay creese, and here's his carcase. 
What more?” 

“ But, what below him, sir?” said old Harlbutt. 

Corseilis bit his lip. His eye glared upon the speak¬ 
er with a gleam hardly less ferocious than that of his 
own dog-lion, when alive; he looked round upon the 
circle; then. In a firry, burst out: 

“Dig, dig, fellows, and have done with it! Cast 
out, cast out! Quick, now! That’s well I” 

A spade had rested on something else than mould. 
The earth was rapidly cleared away,. and exposed 
the folds of a shroud. 

“Lift her carefully, fellows,” said Corseilis, with a 
sort of fierce laugh. “Soft, now, soft! Do not ex¬ 
pose those delicate limbs. Kcmctnber, though dead, 
she is a woman. How, all together. Therel” 

The stiflened frame was laid upon the grass close 
at bond. Then Sir George, taking tire shroud In his 

two hands, rent it from top to bottom, and threw the 
pieccsnpart. Itwas an artist’s iay-figure. On the 
fireo appeared a hideous mask, with white, stony 
eyes, so constructed to pass round and round; 
showing the lace In any direction, aa though the neck 
were inverted rated. 

4 * There, gentlemen, is the whole secret,” said Sir 
George, “sinceyou will be content with nothing less. 
And here,” he added, in atone suddenly changed to 
one or the deepest feeling, “here Is tlie key to the 
mysteries of Mournivale. My darling wife was— 
thank God I may now express it— mad* Gentlemen, 

I was assured by a foreign physician, whose life has 

been passed in the study of brain disease, that if I 
would fearlessly and minutely follow the directions 
he gave me, as adapted to my wife’s peculiar case, 
there was every hope, nay, almost certainty, of ulti¬ 
mate restoration. A portion of his system involved 
absolute Indulgence of the delusion under which she 
labored. Her delusion was, that she had passed into 
the custody of a fiend, in whose fiery palace she was 
condemned to pass two hours nightly, amidst the 
noise and riot of fearfhl beings who wore invisible to 
ucr. months tins hallacination was humored. 
At length, certain symptoms which were from time 
to time carefully reported to the , professor, indneed 
him to authorize a daring experiment. We raoletd 
to lull the fiend. It was done; we not only killed, but 
the more deeply to impress the supposed, occurrence 
on my poor patient’s mind, buried , her persecutor 
with all thepageant that the resources of my estab¬ 
lishment couldsupply, sacrificing at the ■«»"» time 
my poor Lion, on whose temper I could no longer 
depend. 

“As touching the poison, Mr. Harlbutt,” continued 
Sir George, “I conclude that my cook’s consterna¬ 
tion arose ftom the fear that some apple-tart intend¬ 
ed for the destruction of Lion, had been productive of 
mischief eisewhere-a circumstance I should deeply 
•IcpUuc. At all events, I Know that the poisoned 
dish was missing, and flat its disappearance created 
no small anxiety. When I add that our own viands 
were occasionally seasoned with hommopathic pre¬ 
parations, I think I have touched upon everything 
you could desire to know. If not, give me the plea¬ 
sure of your company Oil any future (lay, and I will 
complete .my explanations, as well as make yon 
known to my wife, and her nurse, friend, and cousin 
in one—our ex-demon—Miss Blatchford.” 

Sir George and his lady resided here for two years 
—mixing frequently with society, everywhere popu¬ 
lar and welcome guests. When, at the end of that 
.time, Hiss Blatchford married Captain—then Colonel 
—Harlbutt, Sir George and his wife went to Italy, 
and continued, I believe, to reside there, until the 
death of both—on the same day—at Florence. 
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EVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER JCXVH. 

TIIE POST RAG. 

" TIioftB, like ivy oil n ruin, mnko tlio rifts they 
scorn to sliudc,” — C. G. Duffy. 

“Auqu.iI 3, 7 A. M. 

“My Dear Co£onel Keith, —Papa 
is come, and I liavo got up so early in the 
morning that I have nothing to do but to 
write to you before we go in to Avoneester. 
Papa and Mr. Beauchamp came by the six 
o’clock train, and Lady Temple sent mo in 
the waggonette to meet them. Aunt Ailio 
would not go. because she was afraid Aunt 
Ermine would got anxious whilst she was 
waiting. I saw papa directly, and yet I 
did not think it could be papa, because 
you were not there, and he looked quite 
past me, and I do not think he would have 
found mo or tlio carriage at all if Mr. 
Beauchamp had not known me. And 
then, I am afraid, I was very naughty, but 
I could not help crying just a little when I 
found you had not conic; but perhaps Lady 
Keith may bo better, and you may come 
before I go into court to-day, and then I 
shall tear up this letter. I am afraid papa 
thought I was unkind to cry when he was 
just come home, for he did not talk to me 
near so much ns Mr. Beauchamp did, and 
his eyes kept looking out as if lie did not 
see anything near, only quite far away. 
And I suppose Russian coats must bo made 
of some sort of Bliccp that eats tobacco.” 

“A tifftisl 3, 10 a. m. 

“ Dearest Colin, — i have just lighted 
on poor little Rosie’s before-breakfast com¬ 
position, and I can’t refrain from sending 
you her first impressions, poor child, though 
no doubt they will alter, ns she sees more 
of her father. All are gono to Avoneester 
now, though with some doubts whether this 
be indeed the critical day; I hqne it may 
bo, the sooner this is over the better; but I 
am full of hope. I cannot believe but that 
the Providence that has done so lunch to 
discover Edward’s innocence to the world, 
will finish the work I I have little expecta¬ 
tion though of your coming down in time 
to sec it; the copy of the telegraphic mes¬ 
sage, which you sent by Harry, looks as 
bad as possible, and even allowing some¬ 
thing for inexperience and fright, things 
must be in a state in which you could hard¬ 
ly leave your brother, so unwell as ho 
seems. 

2 r.M. I was interrupted by Lady 
Temple, who was soon followed by Mrs. 
Curtis, burning to know whethor I had 
any more intelligence than had floated to 


them. Pray, if you can say anything to 
exonerate poor Rachel from mismanage¬ 
ment, say it strongly; her best friends arc 
so engaged in wishing themselves there, 
and pitying poor Bessie for being in her 
charge, that I long to confute them, for I 
fully believe in her sense and spirit in any 
real emergency that she had not ridden out 
to encounter. 

“ And I have written so far without a 
word on the great subject of all, the joy 
untold that our hearts had ached for so 
long, and that we owe entirely to you; for 
Edward owns that nothing but your person¬ 
al representations would have brought him, 
and, as I suppose you already know—he 
so much bated the whole subject of Mad¬ 
dox’s treachery that he had flung aside, un¬ 
read, all that ho saw related to it. Dear 
Colin, whatever else you have done, you 
have filled a famished heart. Could you 
but have seen Ailic’s face all last evening 
as she sat by his side, you would have felt 
your reward—it was as if the worn, anx¬ 
ious, almost stern mask had been taken 
away, and our Ailie’s face was beaming out 
as it used when she was the family pet, be¬ 
fore Julia took her away to be finished. 
She sees no change; she is in an ecstacy of 
glamour that makes hdr constantly repeat 
her rejoicings that Edward is so much him¬ 
self, so unchanged, till I almost feel unsis- 
terly for seeing in him the traces that these 
sad years have left, and that poor little 
Rose herself has detected. No, he is not 
so much changed as exaggerated. The 
living to himself, and with so cruel a past, 
lias greatly increased the old dreaminess 
that wo always tried to combat, and he 
seems less able than before to turn his mind 
into any channel but the one immediately 
before him. lie is most loving when roused, 
but infinitely more inclined to fall o(T into 
a muse. I am afraid you must have had a 
troublesome charge in him, judging by tlio 
uproar Harry makes about the dfl'iculty of 
getting him safe from Paddington. It is 
good to sec him and Harry together—the 
old schoolboy ways are so renewed, all bit¬ 
terness so entirely forgotten, only Harry 
rages a little that lie is not more wrapped 
up in Rose. To say the truth, so do I; 
but if it were not for Harry’s feeling tho 
same, I should believe that you had taught 
mo to be exacting about my rosebud. Part¬ 
ly, it is that ho is disappointed that she is 
not like her mother; he had made up his 
mind to another Lucy, and her Williams 
face took him by surprise, and, partly, he 
is not a man to adapt himself to a child. 
She must be trained to help unobtrusively 
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in his occupations; tho unknowing little 
plaything her mother was, she never can be. 
I am afraid lie will never adapt himself to 
English life again — his soul seems to be in 
his mines, and if as you say he is happy 
and valued there — though it is folly to 
look forward to the wrench again, instead 
of rejoicing in tho present gladness; but 
often as 1 had fashioned that arrival in my 
fancy, it was never that Harry’s voice, not 
yours, should say the ‘ Here he is.’ 

“ They all went this morning in the wag¬ 
gonette, and the two boys with Miss Curtis 
in the carriage. Lady Temple is very 
kind in coming in and out to enliven 111 c. 
i a:r afraid 1 must close, anil send this be¬ 
fore their return. AVliat a day it is ! And 
how are you passing it 1 I fear, even at the 
best, in much anxiety. Lady Temple asks 
to put in a line. Yours ever, 

« E. W.” 

“ August 3d, 5 i\ m. 

“My dear Colonel, — This is just to 
tell you that dear Ermine is very well, and 
bearing the excitement and suspense won¬ 
derfully. AVe were all dreadfully shocked 
to hear about poor dear Bessie; it is so sad 
her having no mother nor any ono but Ra- 
chel to take care of her, though Rachel 
would do her best, I know. If she would 
like to have mu, or if you think I could do 
any good, pray telegraph for me the instant 
you get this letter. I would have come 
this morning, only I thought, perhaps, she 
had her aunt. That stupid telegraph never 
said whether her baby was alive, or what 
it was; 1 do hope it is all right. I should 
like to send nurse up at once—I always 
thought she saved little Cyril when he was 
so ill. Pray send for nurse or me, or any¬ 
thing I can send : anyway, I know nobody 
ean be such a comfort as you ; but the only 
thing tlicru is to wish about you is, that you 
could bo in two places at once. 

11 The two boys are gone in to the trial, 
they were very eager about it; and dear 
Grace promises to take care of Couradc's 
throat. Poor boys! they had got up a 
triumphal arch for your return ; but I am 
afraid I am telling secrets. Dear Ermine 
is so good and resolutely composed —qnito 
an example. Yours affectionately, 

“ F. G. Temple." 

“ Avonckster, August 3d, 2 r. m. 

“My weak Colonel Keitji, — I am 
just come out of court, and I am to wait at 
the inn, for Aunt Ailie does not like for me' 
to hear the trial, but she says I may write 
to you to pass away tho time. I am sorry 


I left my letter out to go this morning, for 
Aunt Ailie says it is very undutiful to say 
anything about the sheep’s wool in Russia 
smelling of tobacco. Conrado says it is all 
smoking, and that everyone does it who has 
seen tho world. Papa never stops smoking 
but when lie is with Aunt Ermine; he sat 
on tho box and did it all the way to Avon- 
ccster, and Mr. Beauchamp said it was to 
compose his mind. After we got to Avon- 
cester wo had a long, long time to wait, and 
first one was called and then another, and 
they wanted mo last of all. I was not 
nearly so frightened as I was 'that time 
when you sent for me, though there wero 
so many more people; but it was daylight, 
and the judge looked so kind, mid the 
lawyer spoke so gently to me, and Mr. 
Maddox did not look horrid like that first 
time. I think lie must he sorry now he has 
seen how much ho has hurt papa. The 
lawyer asked me all about the noises, and 
the lions, and the letters of light, just as 
Mr. Grey did; and they showed me papa’s 
old seal ring, and asked if I knew it, and a 
seal that was made with the new one that 
ho got when the other was lost; and 1 knew 
them because I used to make impressions 
on my arms with them when I was a little 
girl. There was another lawyer that asked 
how old I was, ami why I had not told be¬ 
fore ; and I thought be was going to laugh 
at me for a silly little girl, but tho judge 
would not let him, and said I was a clear¬ 
headed little maiden; and Mr. Beauchamp 
came with Aunt Ailie, ami took mo out of 
court, and told mo to choose anything in 
the whole world ho should give me, so I 
chose tho little writing case I am writing 
with now, and ‘The Ilerocs’ besides, so I 
shall he able to read till the others como 
back, and wo go home. — Your aflcctionato 
little friend, 

£ Rose Ermine Williams." 

“ The Homestead, August 3, 9 r. m. 

“My Dear Alexander, — You inado 
me promise to send you the full account of 
this day’s proceedings, or I do not think I 
should attempt it, when you may be so sadly 
engaged. Indeed, I should hardly liavo 
gone to Avoncester had tho sad intelligence 
reached me before I had set out, when I 
thought my sudden return would ho a great¬ 
er alarm to my mother, rind I knew dear 
Fanny would do all she could for her. Still 
she lias had a very nervous day, thinking 
constantly of your dear sister, and of Ra¬ 
chel’s alarm and inexperience; but her un¬ 
limited confidence in your care of Rachel is 
some comfort, and I am hoping that tho 
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alarm may have subsided, and you may bo 
all rejoicing. I liavo always thought that, 
with dear Rachel, some now event or sensa¬ 
tion would best efface the terrible memories 
of last spring. My mother is now taking 
her evening nap, and I am using the time 
for telling you of the day's doings. I took 
with mo Fanny’s two eldest, who were very 
good and manageable; and wo met Mr. 
Grey, who put us in very good places, and 
told us the ease was just coming on. 'You 
will see the report in detail in the paper, so 
I will only try to give what you would not 
find there. I should tell you that Maddox 
has entirely dropped liis alias. Mr. Grey is 
convinced that was only a bold stroke to 
gain time and prevent the committal, so as 
to bu able to escape, and that he ‘ reckoned 
upon bullying a denso old country magis¬ 
trate ; ’ but that lie know it was quite un¬ 
tenable before a body of unexceptionable 
witnesses. Altogether the man looked 
greatly altered and crest-fallen, and there 
was a meanness and vulgarity in Iris appear¬ 
ance that made mo wonder at our ever hav¬ 
ing credited his account of himself. lie 
had an abject look, very unlike Ins confident 
manner at the sessions, nor did lie attempt 
Ids own'defence. Mr. Grey kept on saying 
lie must know that bo had not a leg to stand 
upon. 

“ The counsel for the prosecution told the 
whole story, and it was very touching. I 
had never known the whole before; the sis¬ 
ters arc so resolute and uncomplaining: but 
how they must have suffered when every 
one thought them ruined by their brother’s 
fraud. I grieve to think how we neglected 
them, and only noticed them when it suited 
our convenience. Then he called Mr. Beau¬ 
champ, and you will understand bettor than 
I cqn all about the concern in which they 
were embarked, and Maddox coming to him 
for an advance of £300, giving him a note 
from Mr. Williams, asking for it to carry out 
an invention. The order for. the sum was 
put into Maddox’s hands, and tlio banker 
proved the paying it to him by an order on 
a German bank.' 

11 Then came Mr. Williams. I had seen 
him for a moment in setting out, and was 
struck with his strange, lost, dreamy look. 
There is something very haggard and 
mournful in his countenance; and, though 
ho has naturally the same fine features ns 
his eldest sister, his checks are hollow, his 
eyes almost glassy, and his beard, which is 
longer than tho colonel’s, very gray. IIo 
gavo me the notion of the wreck of a man, 
stunned and crushed, and never thoroughly 
alive again; but when he stood in tho wit¬ 


ness-box, face to face with tho traitor, ho 
was very different; ho lifted up his head, 
his eyes brightened, his voice became clear, 
and bis language terse and concentrated, so 
that I could believe in his haying been the 
very able man ho was described to be. I 
am sure Maddox must have quailed under 
his glance, there was something so loftily in¬ 
nocent in it, yet so wistful, as much as to 
say, 1 how could you abuse my perfect confi¬ 
dence?’ Mr. Williams denied having re¬ 
ceived the money, written tho letter, or even 
thought of making tho request* They 
showed him the impression of two seals. 
He said one was made with a seal-ring given 
him by Colonel Keith, and lost some time 
before he went abroad; the other, with one 
with which ho had replaced it, and which 
ho produced, he had always worn it on his 
finger. They matched exactly with the im¬ 
pressions ; and there was a little difiereneo 
in the hair of the head upon the seal that 
was evident to every one. It amused tlio 
boys extremely to see some of the old jury¬ 
men peering at them with their glasses. Ho 
was asked where ho was on the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember (the date of the letters), and he re¬ 
ferred to some notes of his own, which ena¬ 
bled him to state that on the 5th lie had 
come back to Prague from a village with a 
horrible Bohemian name — all cs and zs— 
which I will not attempt to write, though 
much depended on tho number of tho said 
letters. 

“ Tho rest of the examination must have 
been very distressing, for Maddox’s council 
pushed bard about bis reasons for not re¬ 
turning to defend himself, and he was obli¬ 
ged to tell how ill his wife was, and how 
terrified; and they endeavoured to m,yko 
that into an admission that he thought him¬ 
self liable. They tried him with bits of tlio 
handwriting, anu ho could not always tell 
which were his own ; — but I think every 
one must have been struck with his honor¬ 
able scrupulosity in explaining every doubt 
lie had. 

“ Other people were called in about tlio 
writing, but Alison Williams was the clear¬ 
est of all. She was never puzzled by any 
scrap they showed her, and, moreover, sho 
told of Maddox having sent for hey brother’s 
address, and her having copied it from a 
letter of Mrs. Williams’s, which she produ¬ 
ced, with tho wrong spelling, just as it was 
in the forgory. The next day . lmd como a 
letter from tlio brother, which she showed, 
saying that they wero going to leave tho 
plnco sooner than they had intended, and 
spelling it right. She gavo tho same ac¬ 
count of the seals, and nothing ever seemed 
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Jo disconcert her. My boys ■wore so much 
excited about their own ‘Miss Williams,’ 
that I was quite afraid they would explode 
into a cheer. 

“ That poor woman whom wo used to call 
Mrs. Rawlins told her sad story next. She 
is much worn and subdued, and Mr. Grey 
was struck with the change from the fierce 
excitement she showed when she was first 
confronted with Maddox after her own trial, 
but she held fast to tho same evidence, giving 
it not resentfully, but sadly and firmly, as if 
she felt it to be her duty. She, as you 
know, explained how Maddox had obtained 
access to Mr. Williams’s private papers, and 
how she had afterwards tound in lus posses¬ 
sion tho seal ring, and tho scraps of paper in 
his patron’s writing. A policeman produced 
them, and the seal perfectly filled tho wax 
upon tho forged letter. Tho bits of paper 
Bhowed that Maddox had been practising 
imitating Mr. Williams’s writing. "" It all 
seemed most distinct, but still there was 
some sharp cross-examination of her on her 
own part in the matter, and Mr. Grey said it 
was well that little Rose could so exactly 
confirm the facts she mentioned. 

“ Poor, dear little Rose looked very sweet 
and innocent, and not so much frightened as 
at her first examination. She told her story 
of the savage way in which she had been 
frightened into silence. Half the people in 
the court were crying, and I am sure it was 
a mercy that she was not driven out of her 
senses, or even murdered that night. It 
seems that she was sent to bed early, but tho 
wretches knowing that she always woke and 
talked to her mother at her bed time, tho 
phosphoric letters wore prepared to frighten 
her, and detain her in her room, and then 
Maddox growled at her when she tried to 
pass the door. She was asked how slio knew 
the growl to be Maddox’s, and she answer¬ 
ed that she heard him cough. Rachel will, 
I am sure, remember tho sound of that little 
dry cough. Nothing could make it clearer 
than that the woman had spoken tho truth. 
Tho child identified the two seals with great 
readiness, and then was sent back to tho inn 
that she might not be perplexed with hear¬ 
ing tho defence. This, of course, was very 
trying to us all, since the best the counsel 
could do for his client was to try to pick 
holes in tho evidence, and mako tho most of 
the general acquiescence in Mr. Williams’s 
guilt for all those years. lie brought for¬ 
ward letters that showed that Mr. Williams 
had been very sanguine about tho project, 
and had written about tho possibility that 
an advance might bo needed. Some of tho 
letters, that both Mr. Williams and Alison 


owned to be his writing, spoko in most 
flourishing terms of his plans; and it was 
proved by documents and witnesses that the 
affairs were in such a state that bankruptcy 
was inevitable, so that there was every mo¬ 
tive for securing a suin to live upon. It was 
very miserable all tho time this was going 
on; tho whole interpretation of Mr. Wil¬ 
liams’s conduct seemed to bo so cruelly twist¬ 
ed aside, and it was what every one had all 
along believed, his absence was inado so 
much of, and all these little circumstances 
that had seemed so important were held so 
cheap — one knew it was only tho coun¬ 
sel’s representation, and yet Alison grew 
whiter and whiter under it. I wish you 
could have heard tho reply: drawing tho 
picture of tho student’s absorption and gen¬ 
erous confidence, and his agent’s treachery, 
creeping into his household, and brutally 
playing on the terrors of his child. 

“ Well, I cannot tell you all, but tlio judge 
summed up strongly for a conviction, though 
he said a good deal about culpable negli¬ 
gence almost inviting fraud, and I fear it 
must bo very distressing to tho Williamses; 
but the end was that Maddox was found 
guilty, and sentenced to fourteen years’ pe¬ 
nal servitude, though I am afraid they will 
not follow G'onrado’s suggestion, and chain 
lip a lion by Ills bed every night of his life. 

" We were very happy when wo met at 
the inn, and all shook hands. Dr. Long was, 
I think, the best at ease. lie had come in 
case this indictment had in any way failed, 
to bring his own matter forward, so that 
Maddox should not get off. I do not Hko 
him very much, he seemed unable to be 
really hearty, and I think lie must have 
once been harsh and now aslmrncd of it. 
Then he was displeased at Colonel Keith's 
absence, and could hardly conceal how much 
ho was put out by tho cause, as if lie thought 
tho Colonel bad imposed himself on tho fam¬ 
ily as next heir. I hardly know how to 
send all this in the present state of tilings, 
but I believe yon will wish to have it, and 
will judge liow much Rachel will bear to 
bear. Good night. 

Your affectionate Sister, 

“ Grace Curtis.” 

" Gowandrae, Avonmoutii, j 
August 3 d, 11 p.m. j 

“Dear Keith, — Refore this day has 
ended you must have a few lines from tho 
man whom your exertions have relieved 
from a stigma, the full misery of which I 
only know by the comfort of its removal. I 
told you there was much that could never 
be restored. I feel this all the nioro in the 
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resenCc of all that now remains to mo, but 
did not know liow much could still be giv¬ 
en back. The oppression of the load of sus¬ 
picion under which 1 labored now seems to 
me to have been intolerable since I have 
been freed from it. I cannot describe how 
changed a man I have felt, since Beauchamp 
shook hands with me. The full blackness of 
Maddox’s treachery I had not known, far 
less his cruelty to my child. Had I been 
aware of all I could not have refrained from 
trying to bring him to justice; but there is 
no need to enter into the past. It is enough 
that I owe to you a freed spirit, and now 
life, and that my gratitude is not lessened 
by the knowledge that something besides 
friendship urged you. Ermine is indeed as 
attractive as ever, and has improved in 
health far more than I durst expect. I sup¬ 
pose it is your all-powerful influence. You 
arc first with all here, ns you well deserve; 
even my child, who is as lovely and intelli¬ 
gent as you told me, has every thought per¬ 
vaded with 1 the colonel.’ She is a sweet 
creature; but there was one who will never 
be retraced, and forgive me, Keith, without 
her, even triumph must bo bitterness. Still 
ever most gratefully yours, 

11 Eiiwaiid Williams,” 

“August 3d, 11 p.m. 

"Dearest Colin, — The one sound in 
my ears, the one song of my heart is, ‘ Let 
them give thanks.’ It is as if we had pass¬ 
ed from a dungeon into sunshine. I suppose 
it would be too much if you word hero to 
share it. They sent Rose in first to tell me, 
but I knew in the sound of their wheels that 
all was well. What an evening we have 
had; but I must not write more. Ailio is 
watching me like a dragon, and will not rest 
till I am in bed; but’I can’t tell how to lose 
ono minute of gladness in sleep. Oh, Colin, 
Colin, truest of all true knights, what an 
achievement yours has been I ” 

"A ugust 4 th. 

“ That was a crazy bit that I wrote last 
night, but I will not make away with it. I 
don’t care how crazy you think me. It 
would have been a pity not to bavo slept to 
wake to the knowledge that it was not a 
dream, but then came the contrast with the 
Borrow you are watching. And I have just 
had your letter. What a sudden close to 
that joyous life! She was ono of tlio sweet¬ 
est creatures, as you truly say, that ever 
flashed across one’s courso; and if sho had 
faults, they were those of her day and her 
training. I suppose by what you say that 
she was too girlish to be all the companion 
your brother required, and that this may ac¬ 


count for his being more Shocked than sor* 
row-stricken; and his child, since ho can 
dwell on the thought, is such a new begin¬ 
ning of hope, that I wonder less than you 
do at his bearing up so well. Besides, pain, 
dulls the feelings, and is a great occupation. 
I wish you could have scon that dear Bessie, 
but I gather that the cud cmne on much 
more rapidly than had been expected. It 
seemed as if she were ono of those to whom 
even suflering was strangely lightened and 
shortened, as if she had met only the flow¬ 
ers of life, and even the thorns and stings 
were almost lost in their bright blossoms. 
And sho could hardly have lived on without 
much either of temptation or sorrow. I am 
glad of your testimony to Rachel’s ellective- 
ness, I wrote it out and sent it up to the 
Homestead. There was a note this morning 
requesting Edward to come in to see Mad¬ 
dox, and Ailio is gone with him, thinking 
she may get leave to see poor Maria. Think 
of writing Edward and Ailie again I Dr. 
Long and Harry are gone with them. The 
broken thread is better pieced by Harry 
than by the Doctor ; but he wants Ailie nnd 
me to go and stay at Belfast. Now I must 
hear Rose read, in order to bring both her 
aud myself to our reasonable senses." 

“ 5 P.M. 

11 They have been returned about an hour, 
and I must try to give you Edward's ac¬ 
count of his interview. Maddox has quite 
dropped his mask, and seems to have been 
really touched by being brought into con¬ 
tact with Edward again, and, now it is all 
up with him, seemed to take a kind of pleas¬ 
ure in explaining the whole web, almost, Ed¬ 
ward said, with vanity at his own ingenuity. 
It was ns lie used to represent himself to Ed¬ 
ward. lie was-a respectable ironmonger’s 
son, with a taste for art; he was not allowed 
to indulge it, and then came rebellion, and 
breaking away from home. lie studied at 
the Academy for a few years, but wanted 
application, and fancied he had begun too 
late, tried many things nnd spent a shifty 
life, tut never was consciously dishonest till 
after be had fallen in with Edward; and the 
largo sums left uninquired for in his hands 
became a temptation to one already inclined 
to gambling. Ilis own difficulties drove him 
on, nnd before 1m ventured on the grand 
stroke, he had been in a course of using the 
sums in his bands for his own purposes. 
The finding poor Maria open to the admira¬ 
tion ho gave her beauty, put it into his head 
to make a tool of her; and this was not the 
first time he had used Edward’s seal, or im¬ 
itated his writing. No wonder there was 
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bucIi a confusion in the accounts as told so 
much against Edward, lie told the partic¬ 
ulars, Edward says, with the strangest mix¬ 
ture of remorse and exultation. At last, 
came the journey to Bohemia, and his frauds 
became the more easy, until ho saw there 
must be a bankruptcy, and made the last 
hold stroke, investing the money abrond in 
his own name, so that he would have been 
ready to escape if Edward had come home 
again. Ho never expected but that Ed¬ 
ward would have returned, and finding the 
affairs hopeless, did this deed in order to 
have a resource. As to regret, ho seemed 
to feel some when ho said the effects had 
gone farther than he anticipated; but ‘I 
could not'lot him get into that subject,’ Ed¬ 
ward said, and he soon came back to his 
amused complacency in his complete hood¬ 
winking of all concerned at homo, almost 
thanking Edward for the facilities his ab¬ 
sence bad given him. After this, ho went 
abroad, taking Maria, lest she should betray 
him on being cast oil'; and they lived in such 
Btyle at German gambling places that desti¬ 
tution brought them hack again to England, 
where ho could better play the lecturer, and 
the artist in search of subscriptions, Ed¬ 
ward could not help smiling over some of 
his good stories, rather as ‘ the lord may 
have commended tho wisdom of his unjust 
steward.’ Well, here he came, and, ns ho 
said, ho really could hardly have helped 
himself; he had only to stand still and let 
poor Rachel deceive herself, and the wliolo 
concern was in a manner thrust upon him. 
He was always expecting to be able to get 
the main sum into bis bauds, as ho obtained 
move confidence from Hachel, and the wood- 
cuts were an over-bold stroke for the pur¬ 
pose ; ho had not intended her to keep or 
show them, but her ready credulity tempted 
him too far; and I cannot help laughing now 
at poor Edward’s reproofs to us for having 
been all so easily cheated, now that he lias 
been admitted behind the scenes. Maddox 
never suspected our neighborhood; ho had 
imagined us still in Loudon, and though he 
heard Alison’s name, lie did not connect it 
with us. After all, what you thought would 
have been fatal to your hopes of tracing him, 
was really what gave him into our hands — 
Lady Temple’s sudden descent upon their 
F. U. E. E. If lie had not been so hurried 
and distressed as to bo forced to leave Maria 
and the poor child to their fate, Maria would 
have held by him to the last, and without 
her testimony where should we have been I 
But with a summons out against him, and 
hearing that Maria had been recognized, ho 
could only fly to tho place at Bristol that ho 


thought unknown to Maria. Even when' 
seized by the police, he did not know it was 
sho who directed them, and had not oxpect- 
cd her eridcnco till lie actually saw and 
heard her on the night of the sessions. It 
was all Colonel Keith’s doing, he said; every 
other adversary ho would have despised, but 
your array of forces met him at every corner 
where lie hoped to escape, and tho dear lit¬ 
tle Rosie gave him cheekmaft, like a gallant 
little knight’s pawn as she is. ‘Who could 
have guessed that child would have such a 
confounded memory V ’ ho said, for Edward 
had listened with a sort of interest that had 
made him quite forget that he was Rose’s 
father, and that this wicked cunning Col¬ 
onel was working in his cause. So off ha 
goes to penal servitude, and Edward is so 
impressed and touched with his sharpness as 
to predict that ho will be the model prisoner 
before long, if he do not make his escape. 
As to poor Maria, that was a much more sad 
meeting, though perhaps less really melan¬ 
choly, for there can be no doubt that sho 
repents entirely; she speaks of every ono 
as being very good to her, and indeed the 
old influences only needed revival, they had 
never quite died out. Even that poor 
child’s name was given for love of Ailic, and 
the perception of having been used to bring 
about her master’s ruin bad always preyed 
upon her, and further embittered the tem¬ 
per. The barbarity seemed like a dream in 
connection with her, but, ns site told Ailio, 

| when slip once began something came over 
her, and she could not help striking harder. 
It reminded me of horrible stories of the 
Ilathertons’ usage of animals. Enough of 
this. I believe the sisterhood will find a safe 
shelter for her when her imprisonment is 
over, and that temptation will not again bo 
put in her way. We should never have 
trusted her in poor dear Lucy’s household. 
Rose calls for the letters. Good bye, 
dearest Colin and conqueror. I know all 
this will cheer you, for it is your own doing. 
I can’t stop saying so, it is such a pleasant 
sound. Your own, 

“ E. W- 

i 

CIIAPTEn XXVIII. 

VANITY OF VANITIES. 

“A life of self-renouncing lovo 
Isa life of liberty.” 

A. L. Waiuno. 

Tiie funeral was very quiet. By Colonel 
Keith’s considerate arrangement the atten¬ 
dants met at Timber End, so that the still¬ 
ness of the Parsonage was not invaded ; a 
mcasuro tho more expedient as Aliek was 
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suffering from a return of his old enemy, 
intermitting fever, and only was able to 
leave his room in time to join the proces¬ 
sion. 

Many were present, for poor Bessie liad 
been a general favourite, and her untimely 
fate hail stirred up feelings that had created 
her into a saint upon earth ; but there was 
no one whoso token of respect she would 
have more esteemed than Colonel Ham¬ 
mond’s, who in all the bustle of the remove 
to Edinburgh had found time to come to 
Bishopsworthy to do honour to the daugh¬ 
ter of his old commanding officer. A flush 
of gratitude came over Aliek’s pale face 
when he became aware of his colonel’s 
ircscncc, and when the choristers’ hymn 
lad pealeil low and sweetly over the tran¬ 
quil meadows, and the mourners had turned 
away, Alick paused at the Parsonage gate 
to hold out his hand, and bring in this one 
guest to hear how near to Bessie’s heart 
the father’s Highland regiment had been in 
all the wanderings of her last moments. 

The visit was prolonged for nearly an 
hour, while recollections of Alick's parents 
were talked over, and Rachel thought him 
more cheered anil gratified than by any 
other tribute that had been paid to his, sis- j 
tor. He was promised an extension of 
leave,- if it were required on account of 
Bard Keith’s state, though under protest 
that he would have the aguish lever as long 
as he remained overlooking the water mead¬ 
ows, and did not put himself under Hr. 
M’Vicar. Through these meadows Colonel 
Hammond meant to walk back to the sta¬ 
tion, and Aliek and Rachel conducted him 
far enough to put him into the right path, 
and in going back again, they could not 
but go towards the stile leading to that cor¬ 
ner of the churchyard where the sexton 
had finished his work, and smoothed the 
sods over that new grave. 

Some one was standing at the foot — not 
the sexton — but a young man bonding ns 
with an intolerable load of grief. Rachel 
saw him first, when Aliek was helping her 
down the step, and her start of dismay 
made him turn and look round. His brow 
contracted, and she clutched his arm with 
an involuntary cry of, “ Oh, don’t,” but he, 
with n gesture that at once aweil anil tran¬ 
quillized her, unclasped her hold and put her 
hack, while lie stepped forward. 

She could hear every word, though liia 
voice was low anil deep with emotion. 
“ Carlcton, if I lmvo ever been harsh or 
unjust in my dealings towards you, I am 
sorry for it. We have both had the sad¬ 


dest of all lessons. May wo both' tako it as 
we ought.” 

Ho wrung the surprised and unwilling 
hand, and before the youth, startled ana 
overcome, had recovered enough to attempt 
a reply, lie had come back to Rachel, re¬ 
sumed her arm, and crossed the churchyard, 
still shivering and trembling with the agita¬ 
tion and the force he had put on himself. Ra¬ 
chel neither could nor durst speak; sho 
only squeezed his hand, and when he had 
shut himself up in his own room, she could 
not help repairing to his uncle, and telling 
him the whole. Mr. Clare’s “ God bless 
you, my boy,” had double meaning in it 
that night. 

Not long after, Aliek told Rachel of his 
having mot poor young Carleton in the 
meadows, pretending to occupy himself 
with his fishing-rod, but too wretched to do 
anything. And in a short time Mrs. Carle- 
ton again called to pour out to Mrs. Keith 
her warm thanks to the Captain for having 
roused her son from liis moody, unmanage¬ 
able despair, and made him consent to ac¬ 
cept a situation in a new field of labour, in 
a spirit of manful’ duty that lie bad never 
evinced before. 

This was a grave and subdued, but not 
wholly mournful period, at Bishopsworthy — 
a time very precious to Rachel in the retro¬ 
spect —though there was much to render it 
anxious. Aliek continued to sudor from re¬ 
currences of the fever, not very sovere in 
themselves after the first two or three, but 
laying him prostrate with shivering and 
headache every third day, and telling heavi¬ 
ly on his strength and looks when he called 
himself well. On these good days ho was 
always at Timber End, whore his services 
wore much needed. Lord Keith liked anil- 
esteemed him as a sensible, prudent young 
man, and liis qualities as a first-rate nurse 
were of great assistance to the Colonel. 
Lord Keith’s illness was tedioqs and pain¬ 
ful ; the necessity of a dangerous operation 
became increasingly manifest, but the prog¬ 
ress towards such a crisis was slow and the 
pain and discomfort great; the patient nev¬ 
er moved beyond liis dressing-room, and 
needed incessant attention to support liis 
spirits and assist his endeavours to occupy 
lurasolf. It was impossible to leave him for 
long together, anil Colonel Keith was never 
set at liberty for exercise or rest except 
when Aliek came to his assistance, and for¬ 
tunately this young brother-in-law was an 
especial favourite, partly from Lord Keith’s 
esteem for his prudence, partly from his 
experience in this especial species of suffer- 
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ing. At any rate tlio days of Alick's en¬ 
forced absence were always times of great¬ 
er restlessness and uneasiness at Timber 
End. 

Meantime Ilachel was constantly thrown 
with Mr. Clare, supplying Alick’s place to 
him, and living in a round of duties that 
suited her well, details of parish work, walk¬ 
ing with, writing for, and reading to Mr. 
Clare, and reaping much benefit from inter¬ 
course with such a mind. Many of her er¬ 
rors had chiefly arisen from tlio want of 
some one whose superiority she could feel, 
and her old presumptions withered up to 
nothing when she measured her own pow¬ 
ers with those of a highly educated man, 
while all the tiino he gave her thanks and 
credit for all she had effected, hut such as 
taught her humility by very force of infec¬ 
tion. 

Working in earnest at his visitation ser¬ 
mon, she was drawn up into the real prin¬ 
ciples and bearings of the controversy, and 
Mr. Clare failed not to give full timo and 
patience to pick out all her difficulties,.re¬ 
moving scruples at troubling him, by de¬ 
claring that it was good for his own pur¬ 
pose to unwind every tangle even if he did 
not use every thread. It was wonderful 
how many of her puzzles wero absolutely 
intangible, not even tangled threads, but a 
sort of nebulous matter that dispersed it¬ 
self on investigation. And after all, un¬ 
willing as she would have been to own it, a 
woman’s tone of thought is commonly 
moulded by the masculine intellect, which 
under one form or another, becomes tlio 
master of her soul. Those opinions, once, 
made her own, may bo acted and improved 
upon, often carried to lengths never thought 
of by their itispirer, or held with noble con¬ 
stancy and perseverance oven when lie him¬ 
self may have fallen from them, but from 
some living medium they arc almost always 
adopted, mnl thus, happily for herself, a 
Woman’s clforts at scepticism arc but blind 
faith in her chosen leader, or, at tlio utmost, 
in the spirit of the age. And Rachel hav¬ 
ing been more than usually removed from 
the immediate influence of superior men, 
had been aflbeted by the more feeble and 
distant,power, a leading that appeared to 
her the light of her independent mind; but 
it was not in tlio nature of things that, 
from her husband and his uncle, her char¬ 
acter should not receive that tincture for 
which it lmd so long waited, strong and 
thorough in proportion to its nature, not 
rapid in receiving impressions, but stead¬ 
fast and uncompromising in retaining and 
working on them when once accepted — a 


nature that Alick Keith had discerned and 
valued amid its worst errors far moro than 
mere attractiveness, of which his sister had 
perhaps made him weary and distrustful. 
Nor, indeed, under the force of the present 
influences, was attractiveness wanting, and 
she suited Alick’s peculiarities far bettor 
than many a more charming person would 
have done, and his uncle, knowing her only 
by her clear mellow voice, her considera¬ 
tion, helpfulness, and desire to think and 
do rightly, never understood the doubtful 
amazement now and then expressed in talk¬ 
ing of Alick’s choice. One great bond be¬ 
tween Rachel and Mr. Clare was affection 
for the little babe, who continued to be Ra¬ 
chel's special charge, and was a great deal 
deqrcr to her already than all the seven 
Temples put together. She studied all tho 
books on infant management that sho could 
obtain, constantly listened for his voice, and 
filled her letters to her mother with ques¬ 
tions and details on his health, and descrip¬ 
tions of liis small person. Alick was 
amused, whenever ho glanced at his strong- 
minded woman’s correspondence, and now 
and then used to divert himself with rous¬ 
ing her into emphatic declarations of her 
prcferenee'of this delicate little being to 
“ great, stout, course creatures that people 
call fine children.” In fact, Alick’s sensi¬ 
tive tenderness towards his sister’s mother¬ 
less child took the form of avoiding tho 
sight of it, and being ironical when it was 
discussed; but with Mr. Clare, Rachel was 
sure of sympathy, over since the afternoon 
when ho had said’how the sounds upstairs re¬ 
minded him of his own little daughter; 
and sitting under the yow tree, ho had told 
Rachel all the long stored-up memories of 
the little life that had been closed a few 
days after he had first heard himself called 
papa by tlio baby lips. Ho had described 
all these events calmly, and not without 
smiles, and had said how his own blindness 
bail made him feel thankful that ho had 
safely laid his little Una on her mother’s 
bosom under the church's shade; but when 
Rachel spoke of this conversation to her 
husband, she learnt that it was the first 
timo that lie bad ever talked of those bur¬ 
ied hopes. He had often spoken of his 
wife, but though always fond of children, 
few who had not read little Una’s name be¬ 
neath her mother’s cross, knew that ho was 
a childless father. And yet it was beauti¬ 
ful to see the pleasure ho took in the touch 
of Bessie’s infant, and how skilfully and 
tenderly he would hold it, so that Rachel 
in full faith averred that the little Alexan¬ 
der was never so happy as with him. The 
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chief alarms came from Mrs. Comyn Men- 
teitli, who used to descend on the Rectory 
like a whirlwind, when the Colonel had po¬ 
litely expelled her from her father’s room 
at Timber End. Possessed with tho idea 
of Rachel’s being very dull at Bisliopswor- 
thy, she sedulously enlivened her with mel¬ 
ancholy prognostics as to the life, limbs, and 
senses of tho young heir, who would never 
live, poor little darling, even with the ut¬ 
most care of herself and her nurse, and it 
was very perverse of papa and tho doctors 
still to keep him from her—poor little dar¬ 
ling — not that it mattered, lor ho was cer¬ 
tain not to thrive, wherever he was, and 
the Gowanbrao family would end with un¬ 
cle Colin and the glass-blower’s daughter; 
a disaster on which she met with such con¬ 
dolence from Alick (Is'. B. the next heir) 
that Rachel was once reduced to the depths 
of genuine despair by the conviction that 
his opinion of his nephew’s life was equally 
desponding; and another time was very an¬ 
gry with 'him for not defending Ermine’s 
gentility. Sho had not entirely learnt what 
Alick’s assent might mean. 

Once, when Mrs Mentcith bad been be¬ 
setting her father with entreaties for the 
keys of Lady Keith’s private possessions, she 
was decisively silenced, and the next day, 
these same keys were given to Alick, with a 
request that lus wife would as soon as possi¬ 
ble look over and tako to herself nil that bad 
belonged to his sister, except a few heirloom 
jewels that must return to Scotland. Alick 
demurred greatly, but the old man would 
not brook contradiction, and Rachel was 
very unwillingly despatched upon tho mis¬ 
sion on one of Alick’s days of prostration at 
home. Ilis absence was the most consoling 
part of this sad day’s work. Any way it 
could not be otherwise than piteous to dis¬ 
mantle what had been lately so bright and 
luxurious, and the contrast of the present 
state of things with that in which these 
dainty now wedding presents had been 
brought together, could not but give many a 
pang ; but beside this, there was a more than 
ordinary impression of “ vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity,” very painful to affection that 
was striving to lose the conviction that it 
had been a self-indulgent, plausible life. 
The accumulation of expensive trinkets and 
small luxuries was as surprising as perplex¬ 
ing to a person of Rachel’s severely simple 
and practical tastes. It was not only since 
the marriage ; for Bessie had always had at 
her disposal means rather ample, and had 
used them not exactly foolishly, but evident¬ 
ly for her own gratification. Everything 
had some intrinsic worth, and was tasteful 


or useful, but the multitude was perfectly 
amazing, and the constant echo in Rachel’s 
cars was,"he heapeth up riches and cannot 
tell who shall gather them.” Lord Keith 
could hardly have found an executrix for his 
poor young wife, to whom her properties 
would have done so little harm. Rachel set 
many asido for the cousins, and for Mrs. 
Mentcith ; others she tried to persuade tho 
Colonel to call Gowanbrae belongings, and 
failing in this,'slip hoped through Grace, to 
smuggle sono of them into his Gowanbrao; 
but when all was done, tliero was a mass of 
things that Lord Keith never wished to seo 
again, and that seemed to Raeliel to consist 
of more ornaments than she could ever wear, 
and more knick-knacks than a captain’s 
wife could ever carry about with her. 

She was putting aside the various packets 
of letters and papers to be looked over more 
at leisure, when the Colonel knocked at the 
morning-room door, and told her tliat bis 
brother would like to see her,' when her 
work was dono. “ But first,” he said, “ I 
must ask you to be kind enough to look over 
some of these papers, and try to find receipts 
for some of these bills." 

" Here they arc,” said Rachel; “ I was go¬ 
ing to look them over at home.” 

“ If you have time to examine them hero 
with me,” said Colonel Keith, gently, ‘fl 
think it may savo Alick some pain and vex¬ 
ation.” 

Rachel was entirely unaware of his mean¬ 
ing, and supposed ho only thought of the 
mere thrilling of the recent wound, but 
when ho sat down and took a long account 
out of a tradesman’s envelope, a chill of dis¬ 
may come over her, followed by a glow of 
hope as she recollected a possible explana¬ 
tion : “ Have these wretched tradesmen 
been sending in bills over again at sueb a 
time as this?” she exclaimed. 

“ I should be very glad to find their re¬ 
ceipts,” returned the Colonel. 

They opened the most business-like look¬ 
ing bundles, all of them, though neatly kept, 
really in hopeless confusion. In vain was 
the search, and notes came forth which ren¬ 
dered it but too plain that there bad been 
a considerable amount of debt even before 
tho marriage, and that sho bad made par¬ 
tial payments and promises of clearing all 
off gradually, but that her new expenses 
were still growing upon her, and the few 
payments “on account," since she had been 
Lady Keith, by no means tallied'with tlm 
amount of new purchases and orders. No 
ono had Buspebted her money matters of be¬ 
ing iu disorder, and Rachel was verv slow 
to comprehend; her simple,country li’fq had 
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made her utterly unaware of the difficulties 
and ways and means of a young lady of fash¬ 
ion. Even the direct evidence before her 
eyes would not at first persuade her that it 
was not “ all those wicked tradesmen ; ” she 
had always heard that fashionable shops 
were not to be trusted. 

“ I am afraid,” said Colonel Keith, “ that 
tho whole can scarcely be shifted on the 
tradesmen. I fear poor Bessie was scarcely 
free from blame in this matter.” 

“Not paying! Going on in debt! Oh 
she could not have meant it!” said Rachel, 
still too much astonished to understand. 
“ Of course one hears of gay, thoughtless 
people doing such things, but Bessie—who 
had so much thought and sense. It must be 
a mistake 1 Can’t you go and speak to tho 
people ? ” 

“It is very sad and painful to make such 
discoveries,” said Colonel Keith; “ but I am 
afraid such things are not uncommon in the 
set she was too much thrown amongst.” 

“ But she knew so well—she was so supe¬ 
rior 5 and with Alick and her uncle to keep 
her above them,” said Rachel; “I cannot 
think she could have done such things.” 

“ I could not think, but I see it was so,” 
said Colonel Keith, gravely. “As I am 
obliged to understand these tilings, she must 
have greatly exceeded her means, and have 
used much cleverness and ingenuity in keep¬ 
ing the tradesmen quiet, and preventing all 
from coming to light.” 

“ IIow miserable ! • I can’t fancy living in 
such a predicament." 

“ I am much afraid,” added the Colonel, 
looking over tho papers, “ that it explains 
tho marriage — and then Keith did not al¬ 
low her as much as she expected.” 

“Oli Colonel Keith, don't I” cried Ra¬ 
chel ; “ it is just the one thing where I could 
not bear to believe Alick. She was so dear 
and beautiful, and spoke so rightly.” 

“To believe Alick!” repeated tho Col¬ 
onel, as Rachel’s voice broke down. 

“ I thought—I ought not to have thought 
— ho was hard upon her, — but he knew 
better," said Rachel; " of course he did not 
know of all this dreadful business I ” 

“ Assuredly not,’’ said the Colonel, “ that 
is self-evident; but as you say, I am afraid 
he ilid know his poor sister’s character bet¬ 
ter than wo did, when ho came to warn me 
against the marriage.” 

“ Did ho I Oh now much it must have 
cost him.” 

“ I am afraid I did not make it cost him 
less. I thought he judged her harshly, and 
that Ids illness had made him magnify tri- 
tics, but though our interference would have 


been perfectly useless, ho was quito right in 
his warning. Now that, poor thing, she is 
no longer here to enchant us with her witch¬ 
eries, I seo that my brother greatly sufibred 
from being kept away from home, and de¬ 
tained in this place, and that she left him 
far moro alone than she ought to have 
done.” 

“ Yes, Alick thought so, but she had such 
good reasons; I am sure she believed them 
herself.” 

“If she had not believed them, she could 
not have had such perfect sincerity of man¬ 
ner," said the Colonel; “ she must have per¬ 
suaded at least oue half of herself that she 
was acting for every one’s good but her 
own.” 

“ And Mr. Clare, whom Alick always 
thought she neglected, never felt it. Alick 
says he was too unselfish to claim atten¬ 
tion.” 

“J never doubted her for one moment till 
I came home, on that unhappy day, and 
found how ill Keith was. I did think then 
that considering how much she had seen of 
Alick while the splinters were working out, 
she ought to have known hotter than to talk 
of sciatica; but she made me quite believe 
in her extreme anxiety, and that she was 
only going out because it was necessary for 
her to take care of you on your first appear¬ 
ance. How bright she looked, and how lit¬ 
tle I thought I should never see her again I ” , 

“ Oh, she meant what she said I She al¬ 
ways was kind to me I Most kind I ” re¬ 
peated Rachel; “ so considerate about all 
the dreadful spring—not one word did she 
say to vex mo about tho past I 1 am sure 
she did go out on that day as much to shelter 
me as fer anything else. I can’t bear to 
think all this — hero in this pretty room 
that she had such pleasure in; where sho ■ 
made mo so welcome, after all my disagree¬ 
ableness and foolishness.” 

The Colonel could almost have said, 

“ Better such foolishness than such wisdom, 
such repulsion than such attraction.” Ho 
was much struck by Rachel’s distress, and 
tho absence of all female spite and triumph 
made him understand Ermine’s defence of 
her as really large-minded and generous. 

“ It is a very sad moment to bo unde¬ 
ceived," he said; “ one would rather have 
ono’s faults come to light in one’s life than 
afterwards.” 

They were simple words, so simple that 
the terrible truth with which they were con¬ 
nected, did not come upon Rachel at tho 
first moment, but as if to veil her agitation, 
she drew towards her a book, an ivory- 
bound Prayer-book, full of illuminations, of 
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Bessie’s own doing, and her oyo fell upon 
tlio awful verse, “ So long as thou doest well 
unto thysolf, men will speak good of thee.” 
It was almost more than Rachel could bear, 
sitting in the midst of the hoards, for which 
poor Bessie had sold herself. She rose up, 
with a sob of oppressive grief, and broke 
out, “ Oh! at least it is a comfort that Alick 
was really the kindest- and Tightest1. Only 
too right 1 But you can settle all this with¬ 
out lam," she added imploringly; “ need he 
know of this ? I can’t bear that he should.” 

“ Nor I,” said Colonel Keith, “ it was the 
reason that I am glad you are hero alone.” 

“ Oh, thank you 1 No one need over 
know,” added Rachel. 

“I fear my brother must see the accounts, 
as they have to be paid, but that need not 
be immediately.” 

“ Is there anything else that is dreadful ? ” 
said Rachel, looking at the remaining pa¬ 
pers, as if they were a nest of adders. “ I 
don’t like to take them home now, if they 
will grieve Alick.” 

“ You need not bo afraid of that packet,” 
said the Colonel j “I see his fathers hand¬ 
writing. They look like his letters from 
India.” 

Rachel looked into one or two, and her 
face lighted up. “Oh I” she exclaimed, 
“ this is enough to make up for all. This is 
his letter to toll about Aliek’s wound. Oh 
how beautifully he speaks of him,” and 
Ilachcl, with no voice to_ read, handed the 
thin paper to her companion, that he might 
see the full commendation, that had been 
wrung from the reserved father’s heart by 
his son’s extremity. 

“ You must be prepared to hear that all is 
over,” wrote the father to his daughter; “ in 
tact, I doubt whether he can live till morn¬ 
ing, though M’Vicar declares that nothing 
vital has been touched. Be it as it may, 
the boy has been in all respects even more 
than I dared to wish, and tlio comfort he 
has been ever since lie came out to me has 
been unspeakable. Wo must not grudge 
him such a soldier’s death after his joyous 
life. But for you, my poor girl, I could only 
wish the same for myself to-morrow. You 
will, at least, if you loso a brother’s care, 
have a memory of him, to which to live up. 
The thought of such a dead brother will be 
more to you than many a living one can 
ever be to a sister.” 

Rachel’s heart beat high, and her eyes 
were full of tears of exultation. And the 
Colonel was well pleased to componsato for 
nil the pain he bad inflicted by giving her 
all the details lie could recollect ot her 
husband’s short campaign. Tiiey had be¬ 


come excellent friends over their mournful 
work, and wore sorry to have their tete-a- 
tete interrupted when a message was brought 
that his Lordship was ready, if Sirs. Keith 
would be so good as to come into his sitting- 
room. 

She wiped away the tears, and, awe-struck 
and grave, followed the Colonel; a great 
contrast to Lord Keith’s more frequent lady 
visitor, as slio silently received the polished 
greeting, its peculiar stateliness of courtesy, 
enhanced by the feeble state of the shattered 
old inan, utiablo to rise from his pillowed 
chair, and his face deeply lined by sufl’oring. 
lie would not lot her give him any account 
of her labours, nor refer any question to 
him; lie only entreated that everything 
might be taken away, and that ho might 
hear nothing about it. Ho spoke warmly 
of Alick’s kindness and attention, and 
showed much solicitude about his indisposi¬ 
tion, and at last lie inquired for Rachel’s 
“ little charge,” hoping lie was not clamor¬ 
ous or obnoxious to her, or to Mr. Clare’s 
household. Her eager description of his 
charms provoked a look of interest and a 
sad smile, followed by a request that, weath¬ 
er and doctor permitting, slm would bring 
the child to be seen for a lew minutes. The 
next day there was an appointment, at 
which both the Colonul and Aliek were 
wanted, but on the following one, the car¬ 
riage should be sent to bring her and the 
little one to Timber End. 

The effect of this invitation amused Alick. 
The first thing he heard in the morning was 
a decided announcement from Rachel that 
she must go up to London to procure equip¬ 
ments for the baby to bo presented in I 

“ You know I can’t go witli you to-day.” 

“ Of course, but I must make him fit to 
bo seen. You know he has been wearing 
little Una's tilings all tills time, andtlmt will 
not do out of the nursery.” 

“ A superior woman ought to know that 
his Lordship will never find out what his 
son lias on.” 

“ Then it is all the more reason that I 
should not let the poor dear little fellow 
go about wrapped up in somebody’s old 
shawl l ” 

“What will you do then — take your 
maid ? ” 

“ Certainly not. I can’t have him loft.” 

“ Then take him with you ? ” 

“ What, Alick, a little unvaccinated baby 1 
Where have you ever lived ? I don’t see 
tlio least reason why I should not go alono.” 

“ You need not begin heating about tlio 
world yet, Rachel. How many times did 
you say you had been in London ? ” 
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“ Three; once with my father when ] 
was a child, once in the timo of the Great 
Exhibition, and passing through it now 
with you. But any one of common sense 
can manage.” 

“ Jf you will wait till five o’clock I will 
come with you,” said Alick, wearily. 

“No, indeed, I had rather not go, than 
that you should; you are quite tired out 
enough at the end of the day.” 

“ Then do not go.” 

“ Alick, why will you have no proper 
feeling for that poor dear child ? ” said Ra¬ 
chel, with teavs m her eyes. 

If he winced he did not show it. “My 
proper feeling takes the direction of my 
wife,” ho said. 

“ You don’t really mean to forbid me to 
go,” she exclaimed. 

“ I don’t mean it, for I do so, unless you 
find some one togo with you.” 

It was the first real collision that had 
taken place, but Alick’s quiet, almost lan¬ 
guid tone had an absolute determination in 
it from the very absence of argument; and 
ltachcl, though extremely annoyed, felt the 
uselessness of battling the point. She 
paused for a few moments, then said with 
an effort, “ May I take the housekeeper ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly,” and then lie added 
some advice about taking a brougham, and 
thus lighted her heart; so that she presently 
said hnnihlv.-—- 

“ Have I been self-willed and over bear- 
in", Alick ? ” 

lie laughed. “ Not at all; you have per¬ 
severed just where you ought. I dare say 
this is all more essential than shows on the 
surface. And,” ho added, with a shaken 
voice,' “ if you were not myself, Rachel, 
you know how I should thank you for car¬ 
ing for my poor Bessie’s child.” lie was 
gone almost ns lie spoke the words, but 
Rachel still felt the kiss and the hot tears 
that had fallen on her face. 

Mr. Clavo readily consented to spare his 
housekeeper, but the housekeeper was un¬ 
toward, she was “ busied in her housewife 
skei>|” and would not stir. Alick was gone 
to Timber End, and Rachel was just talk¬ 
ing of getting the schoolmaster’s wifo as an 
escort, when Mr. Clare said,— 

“ l’ray are you above accepting my ser¬ 
vices ? ” 

“ You ! Ob, Uncle ; tliank you, but ”- 

“ Wlmt were your orders ? Anybody 
with you, was it not ? I flatter myself that 
I have some body , at least.” 

“ If Alick will not think I ought not! ” 

“ The boy will not presumo to object 
to what I do with you.” 


“ I do wish it very much,” said candid 
Rachel. 

“ Of course you do, iqy dear. Alick is 
not cured of a young man’s notion that 
babies are a sort of puppies. Ho is quite 
right not to lot you run about London by' 
yourself, but ho will be quite satisfied if 
y'ou find eyes and I find discretion.” 

“ But is it not very troublesome to you ? ” 

“ It is a capital lark 1 ” said Mr. Claro, 
with a zest that only tlm slang word could 
imply, removing all Rachel’s scruples; and 
in effect Mr. Clare did enjoy the spice of 
adventure in a most amusing way. Ho 
know perfectly well how to manage, laid 
out the plan of operations, gave orders to 
the driver, went into all the shops, and was 
an effective assistant in the clioico of material 
and even of embroidery. Ilia touch and 
oar seemed to do more for him than many 
men’s eyes do for them; he heard odd 
scraps of conversation and retailed them 
with so much character; ho had such pleas¬ 
ant colloquies with all in whose way lie 
fell, and so thoroughly enjoyed the flow 
and babble of the lull spring of life, that 
Rachel marvelled that the seclusion of his 
mrsonage was bearable to him. lie took 
icr to lunch with an old friend, a lady who 
had devoted herself to the care of poor 
girls to be trained a9 servants, and Rachul 
had the first real sight of one of the many 
groat and good works set on foot by per¬ 
sonal and direct labour. 

“ If I had been sensible, I might have 
come to something like this! ” she said. 

“ Bo you wish to uudo these last three 
months? ” 

“No ; I am not fit to be anything but an 
ordinary married woman, with an Alick to 
take care of me; but I mu glad some peo¬ 
ple can bo wlmt I meant to be.” 

“ And you need not regret not being 
useful now," said Mr. Clare. “ AVhero 
should any of us bo without you ? ” 

It had not occurred to Rachel, but sho 
was certainly of far more positive uso in 
the world at the present'moment than ever 
she had been in her most assuming maiden 
days. 

Little Alexander was arrayed in all that 
could enhance his baby dignity, and Rachol 
was more than ever resolved to assert his 
superiority over “great frightful fine chil¬ 
dren,” resenting still more vehemently an 
innocent observation from Alick, that tho 
small features and white skin promised sand¬ 
iness of hair. Perhaps Alick delighted 
in saying such things for the sake of prov¬ 
ing tho very womanhood of'his clover 
woman. 
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Rachel hung back, afraid of the presen¬ 
tation, and would have sent her maid into 
the room with the child if Colonel Keith 
had not taken her in himself. Even yet 
she was not dexterous jn handling the 
baby; her hands were both occupied, and 
her attention absorbed, and she could not 
speak, she felt it so mournful to show this 
frail motherless creature to a father far 
more like its grandfather, and already al¬ 
most on the verge of the grave. She cnuic 
up to Lord Keith, and held the child to 
lmn in silence, lie said, “ Thank you,” 
and kissed not only the little one, but her 
own brow, nnd she kept the tears back 
with dilliculty. 

Colonel Keith gave her a chair and foot 
stool, and she sat with the baby on her lap, 
while very few words were spoken. It was 
the Colonel who asked her to take oft’ the 
hood that hid the head and brow, and who 
chiefly hazarded opinions ns to likeness and 
colour of eyes. Lord Keith looked earn¬ 
estly and sadly, but hardly made any ob¬ 
servation, except that it looked healthier 
than he had been led to expect, lie was 
sure it owed much to Mrs. Keith’s great 
care and kindness. 

Rachel feared he would not he able to 
part withdiis little son, and began to men¬ 
tion the arrangements she had contem¬ 
plated in ease lie wished to keep the child 
at Timber End. On this, Lord Keith 


asked with sonio anxiety, if its presenco 
were inconvenient to Mr. Clare; and be¬ 
ing assured of tho contrary, said, “ Then 
while you are so kind as to watch over him, 
I much prefer that things should remain in 
their present state, than to bring him to a 
house like this. You do not object ? ” 

“Oh, no; I mn so glad. I was only 
dreading the losing him, I thought Mrs. 
Menteith wished for him when ho is old 
enough to travel.” 

“ Colin! " 6aid Lord Keith, looking up 
sharply, “ will nothing make the Montciths 
understand that I would rather put out the 
child to nurse in a Highland hut than in 
that Babel of a nursery of theirs ? " 

Colin smiled nnd said, “ Isabel docs not 
easily accept an answer she dislikes.” 

“ But remember, both of you,” continued 
Lord Keith, “ that happen what may, this 
poor child is not to be in her charge. I’ve 
seen enough of her children left alone in 
perambulators in the sun. • You will be in 
Edinburgh?" lie added, turning to Rachel. 

" Yes, when Alick’s leave ends." 

“ I shall return thither when this mattor 
is over; I know I shall be better at homo 
in Scotland, and if I winter in Edinburgh, 
may be we could make somo arrangement 
for his being still under your eye.” 

Rachel went home more elevated tliau 
she had bceu for months past. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS EIGHTS. 

BY J* Ju TJIOilTSOX. 


Ix the fall of 1850,1 had occasion to visit that wild 
and picturesque country, known in the 'West, as the 
“ Ozark Region,” *• laying andbcing” in the southern 
part of Missouri, and the northern portion of Arkan¬ 
sas—in fact, forming the dividing line between those 
two States. At the time of which I write, “the region”' 
was sparsely settled, and it was considered a good 
day's travel from one inn, or house of public enter¬ 
tainment, to another. 

It was a cold, disagreeable day in the latter part of 
October, that I set out on horseback from the “ Cross 
Keyes,** a roadside inn, situated in the mountains, to 
go to a settlement distant some thirty miles. The 
road that I had to follow, led through mountain 
passes, over hills, and across dark valleys covered 
with heavy growths of timber. In the summer* or 
early autumn, this route would have been delightful 
to the traveller who admires wild and romantic 
scenery, but on the present occasion it was to me 
anything but delightful. 

By the middle of the afternoon, I had got fairly out 
of the mountainous country, and entered upon a level 
track of land covered by a dark forest of heavy 
timber. The clouds that had obscured the sun all day 
now began to thicken and look black and threatening. 
The wind, cold and piercing, whistled through the 
forest in a manner which I knew indicated a coming 
storm. I was not mistaken in my conjectures, for In 
a short time the rain began to fall in torrents. I was 
soon drenched by the Hilling water. Judging by the 
distance I had come, and the appearance of the 
country, I knew that I was not far from the settle¬ 
ment, and I determined to push forward as fast as 
possible. For an hour or more, I rode on at a brisk 
trot. It was now nearly dark, yet the storm con¬ 
tinued to rage in all its wild fury. The driving rain 
and sleet almost blinded me and my horse as we 
pushed forward in the last gathering gloom. I 
endeavored to discover, if possible, some sign of the 
settlement or some human habitation where I might 
obtain shelter for the night 'Whenever I raised my 
head to discover my whereabouts, my eyes invariably 
received such a discharge of sleet and water, that I 
was compelled to lower it again to ward off the 
damaging effects of the storm. Thus my powers of 
vision were confined to the limited space occupied by 
xuy horse's neck and the pummel of my saddle. Even 


these objects soon became dim and indistinct in the 
blackness of the coming night. Dropping the reins, I 
entrusted myself und safety to that sagacious animal’s 
instinct, knowing full well, that if there was a farm¬ 
house within reach he would discover it, and lead me 
to it accordingly. In ton minutes, alter giving him 
the reins, he stopped suddenly in the road and began 
snuffing the air, then struck oft’ at right angles, from, 
the main road, and entered the timber and under¬ 
brush on my right. Holding out my arms in opposite 
directions, I discovered that I was £n a narrow path 
that led—I knew not where, but as I had entrusted 
my safety to the care of my horse, I determined to 
allow him to have his own way. For nearly a 
quarter of an hour I rode on in a brisk trot over this 
gloomy unknown road, each moment expecting to see 
or hear some sign that would lead me to some shelter, 
but I was aware of nothing, save the continued 
splash—splash of ray horse’s feet in the mud and 
water on the ground, and nil occasional spark of fire, 
struck from a flint by one of his shoes. 

At the end of lifteen minutes, I came to an opening, 
of not more than two hundred yards in circum¬ 
ference; in the centre of this, stood a dark object, 
which I immediately recognized as a house. 

Seeing no lights, and judging from the lateness of 
the hour that the inmates were all abed, I dismount¬ 
ed; fastening the bridle rein to the fence, I advanced 
to the door and made the usual signal for admittance, 
but received no reply. I then rapped as loud as £ 
could with the butt of my riding whip, but still no 
answer; I then began kicking the door with my foot, 
calling aloud, at the same time, for admittance. In a 
short time a husky voice, on the inside, demanded 
my name and business. 

“Jones,” said I, giving the first name I could 
think of. “lama belated traveller, and desire food 
and a night’s lodging for myself and horse.” 

“Youare not a ghost then, are you?” continued 
the voice. 

“Not by a good deal, my kind sir; but can’t say 
how soon I shall be one, if you don't let me in out of 
this storm, and give mo something to eat,” I said, in 
half smiling wonder at the singular question of the 
insider. 

“ Then wait a moment, and I will let you in.” 

The “moment” was occupied by the man in re¬ 
moving bolts and bars from the door; then it swung 
open and I entered. Before me stood a man with a 
haggard face and dishevelled hair, with a gun raised 
to his shoulder pointing directly at me; in a comer 
crouched a woman in her night clothes, her fiice 
pale as death, and who looked as though she were 
frightened half out of her wits. 

“ Put down your gun, my good man,” I said. “I 
am neither ghost nor hobgoblin, but of real flesh and 
blood like yourself” 

This appeared to satisfy him In a manner, and 
putting the gun in the corner, he advanced very 
cautiously to where I stood, and began feeling my 
arms and examining my person. 'When he had done, 
he said, in a pleasanter voice: 

“I believe you; you may sit down there by the fire 
and dry your clothes.” 

“No; I must sec that my horse is sheltered before 
I can take any rest myself.” 

“ Then bring him around into the yard, you will 
find food, and shelter for him at the back of the 
house.” 

I did as directed, wondering all the time in my 
mind, what could be the matter with the man in the 
house. After seeing that my animal was properly 
cared for, I again entered the cabin. The woman, 
by this time, had changed her clothes and was going 
about preparing my supper. I took a scat nearthe 
lire, where I had a full view of both host and hostess. 

They were young, and according to my judgment, 
had not been married long. Alter examining their 
faces narrowly, and watching their movements for a 
short time, I concluded that my host and his wife 
were frightened, wonderfully frightened, at some¬ 
thing, but what that something was, I was at that 
moment unable to determine. After I had finished 
my meal I was shown a small pallet on the floor, 
where I was told I could lay down to rest as soon as 
I felt so disposed. As I had been travelling all day 
and the greater part of the night, I sorely felt the 
need of a few hours* sleep; so removing my coat and 
boots I stretched myself at fhll length on the pallet, 
and in a few moments was wrapt in profound slumber. 

How long I slept I know not; but this I do know, 
that I was awakened by one of the loudest, wildest, 
and most unearthly screams that I ever heard; I 
sprang to my feet and gazed about the room. The 
man and woman were in the same position as I had 
first seen them tliat night; my first thought was that 
the man was about to take the life of his wife with 
the weapon that he held in his hand, but I as ad¬ 
vanced towards him, for the purpose of wringing it 
from his grasp, the same scream was again repeated; 
this time it came front the yard in front of the house. 
Going to the window, I lifted tho curtain and looked 
forth. Tli ere I saw an object clothed in white, danc¬ 
ing about over the yard, now and then, throwing up 
its long, white arms and uttering the same screams 
that had so startled me but a few moments previous. 
For five minutes, I stood and watched this ghostly 
apparition, as it performed its gyrations over the 
ground; at the end of that time it disappeared from 
my sight and did not visit the cabin again that night. 
Dropping the curtain I resumed my seat near the lire. 
Taking out my watch I found that it was just one 
o’clock. 

“ Conic, my friend,” said I, pointing to a chair at 
my side. “ Come, sit down here and tell me what all 
' this means.” 


The man advanced trembling, and mechanically 
took the chair that I liad designated. For some 
moments lie remained silent, then In a faltering voice, 
which plainly indicated the extent of Ms fright, he 
said: 

“ Before I say anything In regard to these strange 
proceedings, I wish to show you another sight, 
which you have not seen ;*’ saying which, he aroso and 
began ascending a ladder, which stood Jn one corner 
of the room, and which led to the loft above. I arose 
and followed close at his heels. When we reached 
the upper apartment he approached a small window, 
wliiyh was made in the further end of the room; 
removing a dusty paper that was fUstencd over it, ho 
told me to look out. I did so, and on an elevated 
piece of land, not distant more than a quarter of a 
mile, I saw tn y> tigfits, one red, the other white, and 
but a few feet distant from each other. Just beyond 
the lights, wasan old logbuilding which I recognized 
as a church. By the light reflected from its side I dis¬ 
covered that the opening, for several yards around 
the building, was used as a burying ground, and it 
was on two newly made graves that the lights were 
situated. They burned with a bright, steady blaze, 
notwithstanding the wind was blowing a perfect gale 
during the time I was observing them from the 
window. As 1 was about replacing the paper over 
the window, a prolonged, dismal wail, as if uttered 
by some one suffering the most intense agony, was' 
borne to my ears upon the advancing wind; then 
followed a succession of reports like the discharge of 
heavy artillery. The man at my side fairly shook 
with affright as these sounds fell upon hU ears. I 
looked forth again, but could seo nothing save the 
lights, the church and the graves. I must confess 
that I was frightened, although I claim to possess 
rather a philosophical turn of mind; yet, in this par¬ 
ticular case, my philosophy failed me. Had the same 
thing occurred in some town or village graveyard,! 
should have thought nothing of it, for I could have 
attributed the cause to some person or persons, 
endeavoring to frighten the inhabitants; but for such 
a thing to be seen and heard here, in this wild and 
sparsely settled region, was beyond my power to com¬ 
prehend. I closed the window and followed my friend 
quickly down the ladder. Seating ourselves again by 
fire, the man at my side said: 

“ Myself and wife have been married just two years 
this fall, and have been living on this place about 
half that time. Previous to my moving here, this 
lhrm, which by the way, is a very good one, belonged to 
my uncle, who resided in D— county. At his death 
ho left his estate to his two nephews, myself and 
cousin. The substance ofthe will was this: two thirds 
of the property should belong to the nephew who 
should reside on this £um for the space of four years. 
TVTiat reasons my uncle had for so disposing of his 
estate, I am unable to say. As I was married at the 
time of my unde’s death, and my cousin was not, 
that relative proposed to me, that, if I would give him 
his portion in ready money, and take mine in real 
estate, that Imight have the two third part spoken of 
in the will. I accepted the proposition and moved 
here accordingly. My relative took the money and 
left the country, and I have not heard from him since 
the day of his departure. My uncle, at his own 
request, was buried over there in that graveyard. In 
regard to the sights which you have seen here to¬ 
night, I know nothing of them whatever, save the 
very same things have been repeated each night, for 
the last week* I never was a believer in ghosts, or 
anything of the kind, yet T am at a loss to know how 
to account for these strange nightly proceedings, and 
unless I can discover the cause in a short time I shall 
be compelled to leave my place, and thereby forfeit 
my claim to the two third part.” 

Here he ceased speaking and began replenishing 
the fire with fuel. At length, after a few moments’ 
silence, thinking 1 had a clue to the mystery, I spoke: 

“Friend,”said I, “Ibelieve I can clear up this 
matter for you.” 

“Do it,” he said, opening his eyes wide In expecta¬ 
tion, “ and half I possess is yours.” 

“I shall charge nothing for my services; only let 
me take your trusty rifle, and I promise you that 
before sunrise you shall have the whole thing satis¬ 
factorily explained.” 

“ You don’t intend to go alone, do you?” 

“I think I can work to a better advantage alone; 
beside, you had better stay to keep your wife company; 
she would not like to be left alone under the present 
circumstances.” 

* May Heaven protect you, and bring you safely 
back.” 

After examining the gun and a brace of pistols 
which I carried In my belt, to sec that they were in 
shooting order, I bade the man good night and left 
the cabin. The storm was still raging, but this only 
served to fUcilltatc my progress; bad it been light I 
should have had to proceed with more caution; as it 
was I was guided by the lights and protected from 
the view by the darkness. The lights were as bright 
as when I first saw them, but the shrieks and reports 
came only at long intervals. Taking a circuitous 
route, so as to come up in the rear of the church, I 
strode briskly forward, protecting at the same time 
the tube of the gun from the rain with the skirts of 
my coat. After a half hour’s work, with some trouble 
and great caution, I arrived safely in the rear of the 
church—then creeping noiselessly forward on my 
hands and knees, I reached the comer, peering around 
which, X saw the lights burning brilliantly on the two 
newly made graves; I drew my Lead back and 
waited further signs. 

Five minutes passed, and I heard no noise of any 
kind; but at the end of that time, as I was about 


changing my post of observation to tho next comer, I 
heard a footstep almost within reach of me. I lay 
perfectly quiet and the footsteps passed by into tho 
lighted space beyond. It was a tall figure dressed in 
tlie habiliments of the grave, with bloodshot eyes and 
pallid liicc, evidently the same ghost that had but a 
short time previous visited the cabin, and disturbed 
my rest. 

'When it had got within a few feet of tho lights it 
suddenly halted, and began making these horrid 
noises, which I have already described. Just at this 
point I raised the rifle to my cheek and fired, and as 
the clear report rang out on the midnight air, tho 
ghost, the lights, the graves, and everything visible bo- 
foreme instantly disappeared from view, and left; me 
surrounded by a wall of Egyptian-like darkness, with 
n ot a sound to break the stillness, save the melanch oly 
sighing of the storm through the treetor* over head, 
and the whistling of the wind around the comer of tho 
ch urch wh ere I lay. My feelings, j ust at this moment, 
can better, bo imagined than described.- I was not 
frightened, for the objects calculated to frighten had - 
disappeared; but I was astonished, bewildered, like J 
one awaking from some strange dream. This last 
performance was something I had not expected, and 
I began to wish myself safely out of the bedeviled 
neighborhood. I arose to my feet, and was about to 
quit the premises, when my ears detected a low groan 
coming from the darkness on my right. I followed 
in the direction from which the sound came, and had 
not proceeded fiir, when the same figure, which I had 
twice before seen, sprang from the ground, and began 
running in the opposite direction. I followed in 
swift pursuit, and had the satisfaction of soon over¬ 
taking it, and making it my prisoner. 

I then led the way back to the cabin, followed by 
my ghost prisoner, whose arms I had securely fastened 
with a small cord. YTe were met at the fence by the 
farmer and his wife, who had watched a part of my 
proceedings from the loft window, and who were now 
almost frantic with joy at my successful adventure.’ 
Having entered tho cabin, I commenced examining' 
my prisoner. Unwinding the sheet from about his 
body—for I knew it was a man by his voice—I dis¬ 
covered that instead of a “raw-head and bloody- 
bones,” ho was a genuine human being, and of no 
small dimensions either. A few drops of turpentine 
and a rag, soon removed the coat of white paint from 
his face, and as I gave it the last stroke with the rag, 
my host threw np his arms in astonishment, and 
exclaimed; 

“ Good God! it is my cousin!” 

I was not at all surprised at this discovery, for ho 
was the very person whom I had suspected from 
the first, to be at the bottom of this little mystery. 
When I had dressed the wound, made in the fleshy 
port of the arm, where my shot had taken effect, I 
gave him a seat by the Are, where he sat down and 
acknowledged the whole thing, to his now enlighten¬ 
ed but indignant relatives. He said that the lights 
and noises were made by combustible and explosive 
chemicals, so arranged that he could extinguish the 1 
one and suppress the other at his will; and that j 
when I fired, he immediately put out the lights and 
stopped the noises, and would have effectually evaded 
my search, had not the wound, made by tho hnfl In 
his arm, pained him so severely that he was com¬ 
pelled to discover himself to mo by his groans. 

I will not give his whole story in detail, hut merely 
the substance, which was about as follows: He sold 
that after obtaining his portion of the estate he 
travelled from one place to another, gaming, and 
keeping all sorts of company, until he had spent the 
last cent his uncle had left him. Recollecting that 
the condition of his deceased uncle’s will was, “that 
liis cousin should remain on the farm as a tenant for 
the space of four years, but in case he should leave It 
before that rime had fully expired, the property 
would then fall to him, he bad, therefore, made his 
way back to the neighborhood and adopted the means 
that we have already described, for routing his 
relative and taking possession of his property. 

Dear reader, I have not told yon this story simply 
to disprove the existence of ghosts, for ghosts may 
exist in all their “ghostly grandeur ” for all that I 
know; but to show to what miserable subterfuges 
humanity will sometimes resort to procure the Im¬ 
mortal dollar. 
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THE SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE; OR, CURIOSITY AND JEALOUSY. 


On a fresh June morning that seemed as if 
it was made out of suasliine and the hrenth of 

flowers, a young officer of the - Guards 

was walking through one of the most beauti¬ 
ful of the suburbs of London. This young 
. man, whom we shall call Sydney Hammond, 
was known in tho fashionablo world for an 
eccentrio but amiable person, of excellent 
family. He was usually seen in the best 
social circles, and frequented the favorite 
places of amusement; was bo accomplished as 
to be looked on at his club as authority in 
matters of taste, and was possessed of a fine 
person and intellectual features. Our story 
has to do with a ainglo peculiarity appertain¬ 
ing to his character—that of a restless and 
importunate curiosity. He had been a stu¬ 
dent of books, and of late had turned his 
attention to society and its secrets, which he 
had an insatiable desire to penetrate. This 
weakness oj passion of his nature grew out of 
a wish to reform abuses and redress wrongs. 
He had a particular fancy for unravelling tho 
mysteries of a love adventuro. 

On the previous day, while riding at the^ 
same hour and on the samo road, ho had no¬ 
ticed a privato carriage driving rapidly, had 
' followed it at some distanco, and had seen a 
lady alight from it, just within the shelter of 
a small bit of woodland. Passing through 
this with hurried steps, and what Hammond 
thought an air of trepidation, the lady had 
stopped opposite a range of half a dozen very 
pretty cottages, each standing by itself, with 
grounds filled with shrubbery. She was evi¬ 
dently nndecided to which she should go; 
bnt at length, seeming to recollect, she ap¬ 
proached the gate of the fourth, glancing 
timidly about her while her gloved hand rested 
a moment on the stem of an acacia. A cluster 
of hazel trees concealed tho young man, who 
had dismounted, secured his horse, and Btood 
where he could scrutinize her movements, 
convinced that she was engaged in some secret 
enterprise. She expected admittance, cer¬ 
tainly; why did not the gate open? The next 
moment he heard the rustling of a key in the 
lock. The lady opened it, but did not go in, 
A sudden thought appeared to strike her • she 
closed the gate quickly, drew out the key, 
and hurried away, almost flying along the 


path ; and ’Sydney distinctly heard her ex¬ 
claim, “I cannot—I cannot to-day.” 

As she passed, he had a full view of her 
pale and beautiful face. Her figure was the 
perfection of unconscious grace, and in the 
slightly drooping head was a touching air of 
sadness. 

‘‘It is a first and sincere passion,” he said 
to himself, with man’s usual alacrity in jump¬ 
ing to a couclusion. Meanwhile the lady had 
gained the wood, and, standing under tho 
shadow of tho trees, opened a small gold 
embroidered pocket book, from which she took 
a letter. She read it carefully ; but presently, 
as footsteps were heard along a path near, sho 
started, folded the letter quickly, and walked 
back to her carriage. Stepping in it, Bhe wa3 
driven rapidly back towards London. 

There was quite enough in all this to rouso 
the master passion of young Hammond. Ho 
had no doubt the country house was a rendez¬ 
vous of love; and he thought of the lady’s 
beauty, her white bonnet, her dress of palo 
blue silk, and her fine cashmere shawl flut¬ 
tering in the breeze. 

He had no means of ascertaining who tho 
lady was ; but fortune favored him strangely 
the same evening. He was at the opera with 
one of his intimate friends, •who had often 
shared his philosophy and his cigars.. They 
talked of art, the drama, and musical artists, 
and Hammond expressed his conviction that 
nature, after all, offered the most interesting 
Btudy. Her comedy was always new, and her 
groupings piquant. It was not long beforo 
his attention, directed always to the dress 
circle, was keenly aroused by seeing a very 
beautiful woman enter a particular box. He 
recognized her at once for the lady he had 
seen in tho morning. His friend informed 
him the gentleman who acoompanied .her, a 
noble-looking man about forty, was Sir Arthur 
Wareham, a wealthy but eccentric baronet, 
who resided nearly all tho year at hiB country 
seat, had not been long married, and went 
little into London society. The lady was 
doubtless his wife. She was little known in- 
the beau monde, being said to live in retirement, 
apparently devoted entirely to her husband. 
Hammond watched her as she sat in front of 
the box, partly concealed by the large fan with 
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'which she played gracefully. Once, when her 
husband spoke to her, he saw her become 
crimson, and turn aside her face, as if to 
inhale the fragrance of her bouquet. “No 
wonder,” he thought, “that she blnshes 
under his searching look. I will, I must 
pursue this adventure.” 

The next morning, abont nine, our curious 
friend, as already mentioned, was again on 
the suburban road ; this time on foot. He 
walked about in the wood for some timej and 
had begun to despair of meeting the lady, 
when he caught sight of a green veil fluttering 
for an instant between the bushes. Quicken¬ 
ing his pace, he saw the wearer, and recog¬ 
nized her, though she had changed her white 
bonnet for a straw one, and wore another 
dress. Her graceful form and rapid, impatient 
movement were too familiar to be mistaken. 
She seemed not at ease, and apprehensive of 
observation. As she came out of the shelter of 
the trees, she paused a moment, as if to recover 
her self-possession ; then went up to the little 
gate, and opened it with a key. She was 
obliged to use all her strength to push it open. 
Closing it behind her, she presently disap¬ 
peared among the shrubbery. 

Sydney’s curiosity was on tho alert. Look¬ 
ing about hastily ho noticed a placard bearing 
the words “ To Let” hanging from the gate¬ 
post of the fifth house, the upper windows of 
which commanded a view of the garden and 
grounds of the neighboring one. Ho lost no 
time in hastening thither. Inside the gate 
he saw a young woman who seemed to have 
charge of the premises. She admitted him 
readily, and showed him through the rooms. 
The rent had been reduced, she said; he 
might take the whole honse, or apartments, 
by the month. 

“Is not the next houso tenanted?” in¬ 
quired Hammond. “ Or is it to be let ?” 

“ Oh no, sir ; I believe it is occupied. It is 
partly furnished.” 

“ Do you know who lives there ?” 

“ No, sir; it is only a few weeks since I 
came here.” 

Sydney put a sovereign into the girl’s hand, 
and asked permission to stand at the window 
of one unfurnished room, for the purpose of 
admiring the view, which embraced woods, 
water, and the distant city. The girl conr- 
tesied and retired, not a little surprised, but 
having no doubt all was right with so gene¬ 
rous a gentleman. He remained. leaning oat 


of tho window more than half an hour, watch¬ 
ing the windows of the other honse. Not a 
sign of habitation could he observe ; but his 
patience was at length rewarded by seeing 
the green veil fluttering amid the foliage in 
the grounds. There was the object of his 
pursuit, walking in the garden I After a little 
while she stopped, and, standing for a moment, 
lifted her hand to her face. “ She is weeping,” 
murmured Sydney. Then ho saw her stoop 
and pluck a rose, and suddenly turn round 
with a startled look, as if fearful of being 
surprised. 

“Is this nil?” muttered the spy. “ nave Ii 
taken nil this trouble only to see a beautiful 
lady gather a rose in the garden!” Yet 
there was something in her manner so extra¬ 
ordinary he could not doubt that an important 
mystery was concerned. 

While he was pondering the matter, the 
lady disappeared in tho foliage. Sydney 
heard the gate open and shut; he leaned far 
out of the window, but could seo nothing; 
then he hurried down to tho gate and looked 
in every direction. Turning back, he saw 
tho young'woman aforementioned feeding her 
fowls before the kitchen door. 

“Tell me, my pretty girl,” hb said to her, 
“ are you sure that nice country honse is not 
to let also ?” 

“ Oh no, sir. I heard, now I recollect, that 
it was to be sold. Did you read the adver¬ 
tisement, sir ? The houso belongs to a man 
who lives in the country.” 

“Ah, it ib to bo sold,” cried Hammond, 
very much pleased. 

“ Do you wish to purchase it, sir?” 

“ To purchase it ? No 1 But I wish to look 
at it,” replied the young gentleman, “is 
there no one who can show it to me ?” 

“ Tho man who lives in yonder honse has 
the charge of it, and takes care of the garden. 
But he is gone away to day.” 

“ And the key of the house ?” 

“The person must have it who sometimes 
occupies one of the apartments. Perhaps the 
lawyer near here who does business for tho 
man who owns the place may have another 
key.” 

“A key I must have I” cried Hammond, 
with the impetuous energy of a person who 
is bent on the discovery of some hidden trea¬ 
sure. “ Go directly for one to tho lawyer, 
my girl. Here is something to quicken your 
movements.” 
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The young woman lost no time in going. 
“ He is certainly crazy”—she mattered to 
herself; “but he is liberal, and I think he is 
good.” 

She returned without the key. “He will 
have to send to get it from the owner. Yon 
oan have it to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow 1 it is a century. Wait till 
to-morTOW? You are sure, then, quite sure, 
that 1 can get the key to-morrow ?” 

“ Yea, sir; certain, for I have orders to 
show you the house.” 

“It is well, then; to-morrow, before ten 
o’clock, I must see the house throughout, 
from garret to cellar.” 

Just at this moment Sydney noticed a gen¬ 
tleman on horseback in front of the gate of 
the house in question. Ho was evidently a 
man of rank and fashion, as one might see 
from his distinguished appearance. He had 
a riding-whip in his hand, which he cracked 
briskly in the air, apparently with some feel¬ 
ing of impatience, now and then hitting his 
spirited horse. Suddenly he turned around 
and saw Hammond. He started, bit his lip, 
and urged the liorse forward a pace or two; 
then, as if taking a second thought, reined 
him in quickly, and turned short round. The 
roll of a carriage was heard a little way off, 
and he quickly rode away in the direction of 
the sound. 

“That gentleman,” observed our curious 
friend, “ is perhaps tho lodger you men¬ 
tioned?” 

“ I cannot tell yon, sir, for I have never 
seen him.” 

The young officer returned home, looking 
anxiously in every direction for the gentle¬ 
man on horseback who had manifested such 
emotion at sight of him. He was now deter¬ 
mined on making some discovery that should 
explain this mysterious affair. 

The next morning, at eight, he walked to 
the place of rendezvous. The young woman 
went for the keys, and soon returned. “ The 
gentleman,” she said, “ told me to ask you to 
ring the bell before yon open, for the lodger 
might possibly he at home.” 

“ Does the lawyer know him!” 

“Oh no, Birl Tho owner is coming to-day 
to give his agent some further instructions.” 

“Onward!” muttered the young man, as 
he approached the iron-barred gate. “ The 
house is for sale: I have a right to see it, and 


who is to know of anything else I want to 
investigate f” 

He rang the hell at the gate. There was 
no answer; and nothing showed the presence 
of a human being on the premises. He 
opened the gate, closed it behind him, and 
ascended the stepq of the house, not without 
a feeling of awe and trepidation. The garden 
was in fall view, hut he did not stop to ad¬ 
mire the flowers; he had observed them suf¬ 
ficiently from his window the preceding day. 
He produced another key, opened the house 
door, and crossed the threshold, looking around 
him. He judged it prudent to close the door 
behind him, which he did, as softly as pos¬ 
sible. 

All was silent within the dwelling. He saw 
nothing remarkable ; it was only a well-built, 
neat country-house. He stepped info a parlor, 
which he found simply furnished with a few 
necessary articles, nothing worthy of note 
except a piano. Returning to the passage, he 
noticed two doors leading to other apartments, 
on the right and tlie left, and saw, not with¬ 
out surprise, that tho door on the left was a 
little way open. Behind it hung a curtain of 
red damask. With resolute tlipugli trembling 
steps he drew aside the curtain very softly, 
stepped forward, and saw that he had entered 
a singularly decorated bedchamber, furnished 
as the sleeping-room of a cavalry officer. 

Though the window-shutters were closed, 
sufficient light came into the room to render 
every object plainly visible, and our zealous 
searcher after hidden knowledge could see 
that every article of furniture was of the most 
elegant description. On the walis hung weap¬ 
ons of various quaint and curions forms, and 
pipes in many a foreign device, with articles 
of warfare that might have adorned a mu¬ 
seum ; daggers, rapiers, bowie-knives, Damas¬ 
cus sabres, Indian arrows, Japan pipes, car¬ 
bines, muskets, Albanese pistols and swords 
of antique and modern fashion. These were 
singularly contrasted with Chinese, Malayan, 
West Indian, Turkish, and Persian pipes. 

Sydney stood in blank astonishment. ' 1 A 
curious love affair,” he said to himself. 

A step forward brought him in /ull view of 
an iron bedstead, covered with a counterpane 
of satin brocade, half buried in the crimBon 
curtains that sheltered a recess. A splendid 
| leopard skin, witli silver claws, lay across the 
foot. Over the mantel, on tho opposite side, 
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was a collection of very richly-bound and 
choice books; and vases, statuettes, orna¬ 
mental candlesticks, and numerous other tri- 
flihg articles of luxury bespoke both wealth 
and taste. Under the mirror, on a piece of 
velvet, lay a chibouk pipe and a pair of Per¬ 
sian slippers, between which was a pastel 
painting, the features of which seemed pro- 
vokingly familiar. He stepped baok to get a 
better view. “ It is very strange 1” he mur- 
murmed, at length. ‘‘That painting must be 
more than a hundred years old, and yet it is 
as like Lady Wareham as if she had sat for it 
to the artist.’’ 

For some minutes he was absorbed in the 
contemplation of the mysterious picture. On 
a sudden, he started, and looked quickly 
around him. He had heard the iron gate 
open and shut, and now he distinctly heard 
the rattling of a key in the house door. 

“The mischief 1” he exclaimed, “now I 
am really in need of philosophy,” and ho 
Btroked his beard, as if expecting to find and 
produce it from that respectable locality. 

His first impulse,was to assume the right of 
inspecting the premises, as a person who 
wished to purchase ^ then he reflected that if 
the visitor were a lady, he would lose the 
golden opportunity fate had thrown into hi 3 
power, of discovering the secret that had so 
much disturbed him. Without a second 
thought he darted behind the curtains that 
shaded the recess in which stood the bed. He 
had scarcely concealed himself, when the cur¬ 
tain that hung over the entrance was thrown 
back, and Lady Wareham entered. Crossing 
the room, she sank into an easy chair, and 
sighed deeply. “I scarcely thought,” sho 
murmured, in a soft voice, "that I should 
ever have strength to get here.” 

She rose, loosened the ribbon that confined 
her hat, and drew near the bed. The concealed 
spy dared hardly draw hi9 breath. The lady 
removed her hat and threw it on the counter¬ 
pane, then went up to the portrait and gazed 
at that long and steadily. Her head drooped,* 
and she appeared overcome with some sad 
recollection. Stepping back, she sank into 
the chair, sobbing convulsively, and covered 
her face with her hands. Then her arms fell, 
and she looked up again, more beautiful for 
her tears, the spectator thought, and for the 
gentle melancholy that sat on her fair brow. 
She indulged this mood, wiping away the 
tears as they gathered in hep eyes. 


Presently Hammond heard a light rustling 
at the door. With a sudden start of terror 
the lady turned, first in one direction then iu 
another. She sprang to her feet, pale as 
death, and looked eagerly about her; then, 
as if convinced that there was nothing.to be 
alarmed at, for a deep stillness ensued, she 
waved her head sadly, as if ashamed of her 
own fears. 

Sydney, however, was keenly on the look¬ 
out, and distinctly saw the figure of a man, 
who drew the curtain cautiously back and 
peered into the apartment. He could get but 
a glimpse of his faoo as be parted the drapery, 
but under the curtain he saw a polished boot, 
with a silver spur. All this escaped thelady ’3 
observation, she having her face turned from 
the entrance as she reclined in the easy chair. 
The officer’s situation was becoming more 
involved and peculiar. He began to be un¬ 
easy at the evident mystery, which he was 
nevertheless determined to penetrate. What 
could it all mean ? 

The lady now rose and went to a small rose¬ 
wood cabinet, curiously carved in antique 
fashion. She took out of her pocket a key, 
with which she proceeded to open it. 

“Aha!” thought Hammond, "she is pry¬ 
ing into her lover’s private papers, and knows 
not that he is looking at her. It is all very 
well, if I can only get away unobserved.” 

As the lady opened the cabinet, the gentle¬ 
man who had been standing at the entrance 
stepped into the room. Hammond now re¬ 
cognized him for the same gentleman he had 
seen on horseback the day before, who had 
flourished his riding-whip and started off 
when he heard the roll of a carriage. The 
lady turned and saw him. He confronted her 
with gashing eyes, whilo she grew pale, and 
retreated a step backwards. 

“ Matilda 1” 

There was a world of reproach and concen¬ 
trated passion in the tone. She could not 
mistake his meaning. 

“Arthur, you deceive yourself,” she fal¬ 
tered, at length. 

“You dare say that to me—and here 1 
Would to Heaven that I could distrust the 
evidence of my own senses! I would not 
trust them at first. But yesterday I followed 
you. You came to this place yesterday. To¬ 
day’ ’— 

“Arthur, I shall not attempt to vindicate 
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myself from such cruel accusations. Yes, kill 
me, if yon can suppose me guilty!” 

“ If I can suppose you guilty 1 And you 
doubt it I Oh, lost to all sense of shame t I 
find you here, in your lover’s apartment, in 
the act of opening his cabinet, your hat 
thrown carelessly on his couch"— 

Hammond trembled from head to foot, in 
spite of his firmness and resolution, heartily 
wishing he had never attempted to penetrate 
the mystery of a woman’s movements. 

‘‘O Matilda!" exclaimed the husband—for 
it was indeed the husband—who, almost fren¬ 
zied with anguish and rage, seemed capable 
of any deed of desperation. 

“ Arthur, torturo mo not! Say not another 
word till you know”— 

The husband flung back fiercely the hand 
stretched towards him. “ Silence!” cried he. 
‘ ‘ I am satisfied already. ” IIo stooped to look 
within the cabinet, and laid his hand on a 
packet of letters. ‘‘These, these,” he said, 
hoarsely, “ shall bo the witnesses to provo 
your guilt or innocence.” 

The lady bowed her head. The husband 
tore open the package and drew out one of 
the letters. There was no envelope, and he 
saw that it was not in the handwriting of his 
wife, though from a lady. He threw it angrily 
on the floor. 

“I understand it all now!” cried he, in a 
bitter tone of contempt. "These letters are 
from a rival! It was jealousy that brought 
yon here; yon wished to examine or possess 
yonrself of these documents.” 

Another package of letters lay in the cabi¬ 
net, which Sir Arthur now took out. They 
were tied with a white ribbon, and the ontside 
envelope was directed in a hand which he 
instantly recognized as his wife’s. His fury 
now reached its height. He seized hen hand 
with a violent grasp, and thrust the package 
before her eyes. She uttered a cry of pain, 
and, when released from his gripe, sank to 
the floor. 

• Hammond had, till now, kept silence ; but 
the wild aspect of Sir Arthur caused him to 
fear the perpetration of some terrible deed, and 
he tbonght it his dnty to present himself npon 
the scene, whatever might be the consequence. 
Dashing aside the curtain, he advanced to¬ 
wards the others. 

The hnshand glared at him, while astonish¬ 
ment and terror almost paralyzed Lady Ware- 
ham. Sydney addressed himself to the former. 


"Permit me, sir,” he said, “to observe, 
that your impetuosity in this matter iB un¬ 
reasonable.” 

"The devil!” exclaimed the husband, his 
eyes literally flashing fire. "This is some¬ 
thing extraordinary, upon my word I” 

“But, sir”— 

“Silence! You need not speak, sir; I 
know everything you conld say.” 

Then, turning to his wife—“And she dared 
deny her guilt,” he continued, with a fright¬ 
ful expression of suppressed rage ; “ even 
while the partner of it was concealed behind 
the curtain!” 

The poor lady looked up with the appealing 
anguish that gleams amid the tears of a 
wounded fawn. 

“What said you, Arthur? O heavens ! is 
it, indeed, possible that he can so misjudge 
me ? Then it were better that I should die !” 

“Oh, this hypocrisy will avail nothing, 
madam; you may bo silent; your lover is 
here to answer for you.” 

“Indeed, sir,” began Hammond, who hardly 
knew how to begin extricating himself from 
the dilemma, and had turned hesitatingly 
from one to the other—“ indeed, sir, you aro 
too hasty.” 

“I beg you, sir, to remember that I am no 
soft-hearted, ridiculous, forgiving husband I 
Now you have presented yourself, my busi¬ 
ness is first with you.” 

Hammond took a card from his pocket- 
book, and handed it coolly to Sir Arthur. 

“Madam,” he then said, turning to the 
lady, “ it would give me pleasure to be of the 
least service to you, notwithstanding the un¬ 
ceremonious manner of my presentation to 
your acquaintance. I retire, without ven¬ 
turing to hope for your forgiveness for my 
unwarranted intrusion. I beg you, howover, 
to believe me ^incapable of betraying secrets 
which have thus accidentally come to my 
knowledge. When I leave this place, I shall 
forget that I have been here. The only dnty 
remaining to mo is to explain my presence in 
this house.” 

Addressing Sir Arthur, he continued: “You, 
perhaps, have not noticed the announcement 
that this place is for sale. 1 wished to look 
at the house, for the purpose, I freely confess 
to you, of discovering something extraordi¬ 
nary, which I supposed it to contain. With 
this view, I came hither this morning. I 
believed the bouse deserted, and had not the 
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slightest anticipation of sncli a meeting. For 
my curiosity and indiscretion, I ask pardon. I 
assure you, you can rely on my silence.” 

“You will hear from me, sir,” was the 
baronet’s reply, as he turned to depart, evi¬ 
dently disbelieving Hammond’s explanation. 

His wife started up and rushed after him. 
“You Bhall know everything!” she cried. 
“You are under a cruel mistake! I came 
only”—But, shaking off her grasp with vio¬ 
lence, the husband hurried out of the room 
like one beside himself. The unhappy lady 
could follow him no farther than tho door, 
when she fell to the ground insensible. 

Full of remorse, Hammond strove to render 
what assistance he could, Kneeling by her, 
he ohafed her delicate white hands and mar¬ 
ble brow, wondering within himself at his 
own temerity in daring to touch them. Then 
gently lifting up her head, be laid it on the 
sofa cushions, and going to the windows, 
threw them open to admit the fresh air. 

The morning breeze came in ladeu with 
fragrance, and brought back life to the lady. 
She started np, as soon as her strength re¬ 
turned, looked wildly about her, rose slowly 
to her feet, and attempted to go towards the 
door; but was unable to walk more than a 
few steps, when she tottered and would have 
fallen, had she not grasped the door to sup¬ 
port herself. 

Hammond advanced towards her. 

“Sir, tell me,” she began. 

“ I entreat your pardon, lady, for my pre¬ 
sence here, but just now no time is to be. 
lost! We must prevent your friend’s coming, 
by all means; for if your husband sees him”— 

“ What do you mean ? Of whom do you 
speak ?” 

“ Again I beg your pardon, madam ; but, I 
have witnessed everything.” 

The lady raised her head, and drew up her 
slender form with proud dignity. 

“I do not understand you, sir,” said she; 

“ who is it you call my friend ?" 

“ You know butter than I do, madam ! You 
will ruin everything if you persist in this 
needless affectation of not understanding me. 
Is he here f Is be gone ? Do you expect . 
him?” 

“ Sir, again I tell you, you forget”— 

“ I beg you, madam, to consider what fatal 
consequences may ensue, should your hns- 
band meet him here. The meeting must be 
prevented at all hazards.” 


“Sir, I expect no one here, and am aston¬ 
ished beyond measure to see you in this 
house.” 

“ What a terrible business I” exclaimed the 
young msn t in much vexation. “Madam, I 
comprehend why you are unwilling to admit 
the truth ; but since I have been an involun¬ 
tary witness of the scene that has jnst passed, 
you must allow me to be of some service to 
you! Where is be? I will seek him this in¬ 
stant, and inform liim of what has occurred, 
that he may provide for his own safety.” 

“I do not believe, sir, you know with 
whom you are speaking! Have you been in 
this place before, when ladies of tho ballet and 
persons of suspicious associations were in the 
Lal’.t of coming here ?” 

“Why speak in this manner, my dear 
madam! I am convinced that you are not 
on a level with such persons; your looks and 
manner bespeak refinement and familiarity 
with the best society. I should confess my 
own vulgarity, did I hesitate to acknowledge 
this. But I entreat you to remember, madam, 
bow necessary it is that a warning should be 
conveyed to him of the danger that threatens 
him. I fear your husband will not be dis¬ 
posed to spare his life.” 

“Will you have the goodness to inform me 
of whom you are talking!” 

“Of—of—your lover, madam.” 

A crimson tide rushed to tho lady’s fore¬ 
head, and she trembled with anger. “Am I 
dreaming?” she cried, “or dare I bolieve my 
senses!” She sank on a seat, overcome with 
her emotion. 

Hammond was more and more puzzled what 
to think. “Strange, ’tis all very strange!” 
he muttered to himself. “There is more 
than affectation certainly, in this surprise! 
We have been mistaken. Yes, yes,” he 
continued, glancing towards her, as she sat 
with her head drooped, in an attitnde of the 
deepest dejection, “I have been misled into 
judging her as tho world usually judges, 
without inquiry and without knowledge.” 

While thus pondering the matter, lie heard 
Lady Wareliam say very softly, as if hardly 
conscious that she spoke at all, “0 Bruno! 
Bruno ! what misery have you caused me !” 

“Aha!” thought he, “so, that is his name! 

I was just beginning to bo fool enough to be¬ 
lieve that a lady might como to this place 
as innocently as if she went to a church. 
Madam,” said he, “it appears strange that* 
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Mr. Bruno, if that is his name, should keep 
a lady waiting so long!” 

But he was startled out of his wondering, 
when the poor lady suddenly uttered a pierc¬ 
ing shriek, and covered her face with her 
hands, as if she strove to shut out some hor¬ 
rible vision. 

Hammond, determined, if possible, to get to 
the bottom of the mystery, resumed, after a 
pause:— 

“You were here yesterday, as I know, and 
perhaps the day before”— 

“Sir! sir! 1 implore you to have some 
mercy, some respect for my sorrow! If the 
entreaties of an unhappy woman may move 
you, go and find my husband: bring him 
back here, for I will not leave this apartment 
without him.” 

Sydney’s curiosity was stronger than ever, 
as he felt more and more at a loss to discover 
the mystory that lay hid in that beautiful 
faoe, in that form bowed with grief, in those 
tears and that pleading tone; but lie hastened 
to assure the lady he was ready to comply 
with her request, pnd thought it best that the 
baronet should return. He bowed low to her 
and quitted the room. 

He knew not exactly where to look for the 
gentjpman, but conjectured that hi9 jealousy 
would not suffer him to stay far off. And his 
supposition was correct. As Hammond first 
caught sight of him, he was coming towards 
the house; so that the request for his return 
was unnecessary. Sydney turned and fol¬ 
lowed him. 

When the baronet entered the room already 
described, he saw his wife weeping bitterly, 
and apparently overwhelmed with despair. 
When she saw him, she made an effort to 
recover her self-possession, suppressed her 
tears, and looked np with an expression of 
haughty pride, which said plainly, 

“Let the worst come; I am prepared for 
all, even for death—for that would be no¬ 
thing in comparison to what I have already 
suffered.” 

Sir Arthur came directly up to her, took 
her hand, pressed it to bis heart, and, stoop¬ 
ing, tonohed his lips to her forehead. The 
lady looked up in his face in mate amaze¬ 
ment; she did not understand the meaning 
of this sudden change. 

“Matilda!” be faltered, “ forgive my cruel 
oonduot; I was mad! But I am in my senses 
now. I know you well, and 1 know yon can¬ 


not be—it is impossible that you can be— 
guilty 1” 

“ Heaven be praised t” exclaimed the lady 
faintly, and sank into the arms extended to 
clasp her. Then lifting np her beautiful head, 
she said, “Our happiness—our mutual trust, 
is saved! You shall now hear everything— 
you shall know all, and then you shall be my 
judge!” The embrace that followed bespoke 
the perfection of restored confidence. Just at 
that moment Hammond came into the room. 

He was not a little surprised at this mani¬ 
festation of renewed affection after the scene 
he had already witnessed; and this new as¬ 
pect of affairs not only bewildered him, but 
caused him to feel very much like an un¬ 
necessary person in the group. 

He bowed respectfully. Sir Arthur looked 
at him sternly, and was evidently about to 
get into another passion. “He here again!” 
he muttered between his teeth. But lie re¬ 
strained liis rising anger, for the imploring 
looks of his lovely wife had resulted their 
infiuence. 

“I shall relieve yon, sir, of my presence,” 
said Hammond, replying to the menacing look. 

So saying, he bowed, and turned to leave 
the room. 

“One moment, sir,” said Lady Wareliam ; 
“stay, I beg of youj I wish, and feel that I 
ought to explain to yOu why I came here.” 

“ Madam, I need not assure you that I will 
gladly remain,” answered Hammond, with 
one of hia peculiar smiles, for his curiosity 
.revived at the prospect of learning more. 

The baronet’s face wore an expression of 
doubt and impatience, and he evidently 
wished the intruder in another company, 
nameless to ears polite. He detested him as 
a meddling, impertinent stranger, who had 
thrust himself into his family secrets, and 
before wbom it was now necessary that his 
wife should explain her condnct. But he hnd 
brought on l'timself this humiliation, and he 
suppressed the execration that rose to his lips. 

Sydney took a seat in the large, easy chair. 
The lady was. seated near the cabinet, from 
which her husband had taken those myste- 
.rious letters. The baronet stood leaning 
against the mantel. 

The window remained open, and the sun¬ 
shine, broken into sparkling fragments by the 
foliage, lay shimmering on the carpet. It gave 
an air of cheerfulness to the apartment. 

Lady Wareham’s explanation may be con- 
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densed into a few words. Her cousin Bruno 
bad lived in ber father’s house some time be¬ 
fore her marriage, and being of a romantic 
turn, had fallen in love with her. She did 
not return his affection, though she wrote 
many letters to him after his departure, ex¬ 
pressive of sisterly regard, offering advice in 
regard to his future career, and encouraging 
him to realize his ambitious aspirations. This 
was the summer before she became acquainted 
with Sir Arthur Wareham, After her mar¬ 
riage, she learned that her wild cousin had 
joined the French army and gone to the 
Crimea. 

Three days before, a letter had been brought 
to Lady Wareham, with two keys. Her cousin, 
mortally wounded in the battle of Alma, had 
written the letter from his sick couch. Ho 
had heard of his cousin’s marriage, and wished 
her all happiness. He expressed lome un¬ 
easiness about her letters, which he had left 
with other packages in a small country house 
in a suburb of London. This house he had 
occupied some months before, with some wild 
young friends, and many persons were there 
entertained, whose correspondence did him 
no credit. All his letters had been left in a 
rosewood cabinet in his sleeping apartment, 
which Bruno had left furnished as when he 
lived there, and in the same place were let¬ 
ters, among which he would be ashamed to 
have his fair cousin’s found, by persons un¬ 
acquainted with her purity and goodness, or 
who might misconstrue or misrepresent her 
artless expressions of kindness. Hearing that 
Sir Arthur Wareham would he in London 
during the session of Parliament, Bruno wrote 
to his cousin to go herself to the house and 
take away her letters, as the news of his 
death would undoubtedly be followed by the 
sale of his furniture to satisfy his creditors, 
and scandal might grow out of the discovery 
of the letters of a noble lady mixed with those 
of unworthy persons. Directions were sent 
to the friend to whose care this missive was 
intrusted, to convey to Lady Wareham the 
keys of the house, and of the gate. 

The letter concluded: “ When, yon set foot 
there, Matilda, I shall he no more. May 
Heaven permit my spirit to hover near you! 
In the garden is a walk lined with monthly 
roseB ; 1 thought of you, dearest cousin, when 
I planted them last summer. For all the love 
1 bear you, 1 ask only that yon will pluck 


one of these roses, and think of your cousiu, 
cold in his foreign grave." 

Hammond now comprehended why the lady 
had pluoked the rose.' He began to feel a 
little discontented, that all the mystery that 
had so interested hint should find so simple a 
solution. He rose and bowed to Sir Arthur 
and the lady, who did not invite him to stay, 
nor express any desire to make his acquaint¬ 
ance. It may he hoped, however, that the 
lesson had some effect in teaching him the 
folly of indulging idle curiosity, and the im¬ 
prudence of intruding into the affairs of 
others. 

It only remains to he explained that Sir 
Arthur, dotingly fond of his young wife, 
was slightly addicted to jealousy. One of his 
friends had told him of her early drive in the 
suburb ; her manner had seemed mysterious ; 
evidently something weighing on her mind 
was concealed from him ; and thus he waS led 
to watch her movements and follow her. He, 
too, had learned a lesson ; but his wife loved 
him too well not to forgive him readily, while 
she resolved in future to have no secrets from 
him even in thought. 
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TONY BUTLER. 

ciiArTEB lix. - “Not for others, perhaps; but I -was 

an awkward moment. reared in narrow fortuno, Alice, trained to 


Alice started as she heard the name Tony 
Butler, and for n moment neither spoke. 
There whb confusion and awkwardness on 
either side,—all the greater that each saw it 
in the other. She, however, was tho first to 
rally; and, with a semblance of old friend¬ 
ship, held out her bund, and said, “ I am so 
glad to see you, Tony, and to see you safe.” 

“ I’d not have dared to present myself in 
such a dress,” stammered ho out; “ but that 
scamp Skefly gave mo no choice ; ho opened 
the door and pushed mo in.” 

“ Your dress is quite good enough to visit 
an old friend in. Wont you sit down?—sit 
hero.” As bIio Bpoko, sho seated herself on 
an ottoman, and pointed to a placo at her 
sido. “ I am longing to hear something 
about your campaigns. Skcll' was so pro¬ 
voking : ho only told no about what ho saw 
at Cava, and his own adventures on tho 
road.” 

11 1 have very little to tell, and less timo to 
tell it. I must ombark in about half an 
hour.” 

“ And whero for? ” 

“ For home.” 

11 So that if it had not been for Skeff’s in¬ 
discretion, I should not Imvosccn you? ” said 
she, coldly. 

“Not at this moment,—not inthisguiso.” 

“ Indeed ! ” And there was another pause. 

“ I hope Bella is better. Has she quito 
recovered?” asked ho. 

“ Sho is quite well again ; she’ll bo sorry 
to have missed you, Tony. Sho wanted, be¬ 
sides, to tell you how happy it mado her to 
hear of all your good fortune.” 

“ My good fortuno ! Oh, yes!—to bo sure. 
It was so unlooked for,” added lie, with a 
I'aint smile, “ that I have hardly been able 
to realize it yet, —■ that is, I find myself 
planning half a dozen ways to earn my bread, 
when I suddenly remember that I shall not 
need them.” 

“ And I hope it mukcB you happy, Tony ? ” 

“ Of course it does. It enables mo to 
make my mother lmppy, and to secure that 
wo shall not be separated. Ab for myself 
alone, my habits avo simple enough, and my 
tastes nlso. My difficulty will bo, I suppose, 
to noquiro more expensive ones.” 

“ It is not a very hard task, I believe,” 
“aid she, smiling. 


submit to many a privation, and told, too,— 
I’m not sure very wisely,—that such hard¬ 
ships arc all tho moro easily borno by a man 
of good blood and lineage. Perhaps I did 
not read my lesson right. At nil events, I 
thought a deal moro of my good blood than 
other peoplo wore willing to accord it; and 
tho result was, it misled me.” 

“ Misled yon ! and how—in what way? ” 

“ Is it you who ask mo this?—you, Alice, 
who lmvo read mo such wise lessons on self- 
dependence, while Lady Lylo tried to finish 
my education by showing tho evils of over- 
presumption ; and you were both right, 
though I didn’t sco it at the time,” 

“ I declaro I do not understand you, 
Tony ! ” said sho. 

“ Well, I’ll try to bo clearer,” said he, 
with moro animation. “ From the first day 
I know you, Alice, I loved you. I need not 
say that all tho difference in station between 
us never nfleoted my lovo. You wore too far 
above mo in every gift and graco to make rnnk, 
mere rank, over occur to my mind, though 
others wore good enough to jog my memory 
on tho subject.” 

“ Others ! of whom aro you speaking ! ” 

" Your brother Mark for ono ; but I don’t 
want to think of these things. I loved you, 

I 6ny, and to that degree, that every chnngo 
of your manner towards mo made tho joy or 
tho misery of my lifo. This was when I was 
an idle youth, lounging about in that condi¬ 
tion of half dependence that, ns I look back 
on, I blush to think I over could have cn- 
| dured. My only excuse is, however, that I 
know no better.” 

“ Thero was nothing unbecoming in what 
you did.” 

“ Yes, there was though. There waa this: 

I was satisfied to hold an ambiguous posi¬ 
tion,—to bo a something, neither master nor 
servant, in another man’s house, all because 
it gave mo tho daily happiness to be near 
you, and to sco you, and to hear vour voico. 
That was unbecoming, and the best proof of 
it was, that, with all my lovo and all my de¬ 
votion, you could not care for me.” 

" Oh, Tony ! do not say that.” 

“ When I say cave, you could not do moro 
than caro ; you couldn't lovo mo.” 

“ Wcro you not always as a dear brother 
tome?” 
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“ I wanted to bo more tlmn brother, and 
when I found that this could not bo, I grew 
very cnreless, almost reckless, of life ; not but 
that it took n long time to tench me the full 
lesson. 1 bad to think over, not only all that 
separated us in station, but nil that estranged 
us in tono of mind ; and I Bnw that your su¬ 
periority to mo chafed mo, and that if you 
should over como to feel for mo, it would be 
through somo sense of pity." 

“ Oil, Tony! ” 

“ Yes, Alice, you know it better than I 
can say it; and so I set my pride to fight 
against my love, with no great success at 
first. But ns I lay wounded in the orchnrd 
at Melnzzo, and thought of my poor mother 
and her sorrow, if she wero to hear of my 
death, and compared her grief with whnt 
yours would bo, I saw whnt was real in love, 
and what was mcro interest; nnd I remember 
1 took out my two relics,—tho dearest ob¬ 
jects I had in tho world,—a lock of my moth¬ 
er’s hair and a certain glove,—a white glove 
yon may liavo seen onco on a time ; nnd it 
was over tho little braid of brown hair I let 
fall the last tears 1 thought ever to shed in 
lifo; nnd here is the glove,—I give it back to 
you. TVill you have it? ” 

Slio took it with a trembling hand ; nnd 
in a voice of weak but steady utterance said, 
“ I told you that this time would como.” 

“ You did so,” said lie, gloomily. 

Alieo rose and walked out upon tho bal¬ 
cony ; nud after a moment Tony followed 
her. They leaned on tho balustrade side by 
side, but neither spoko. 

“ But wo shnll always bo dear friends, 
Tony, Bhn’n’t wo? ” said sho, while she laid 
her hand gently over his. 

“ Oh, Alice ! ” said he, plaintively, “ do 
not—do not, I beseech you—lead mo hack 
again into that land of delusion I have just 
tried to escape from. If you know how I 
loved you—if you knew wlmt it costs me to 
tear that love out of my heart—you’d never 
wish to make tho agony greater to mo.” 

“ Dear Tony, it was n more boyish pas¬ 
sion. Remember for a moment how it be¬ 
gan. I wiib older than you,—much older ns 
regards lifo nnd the world,—and even older 
by moro than n year. You wero so proud to 
attach yoursolf to a grown woman—you a 
mere lad; and then your love—for I will 
grant it waB love—-dignified you to yourself. 
It made you moro daring whero there was 


danger, nnd it taught you to ho gentler and 
kinder and more considerate to every one. All 
your good nnd great qualities grew tho faster 
tlmt they had thoso littlo vicissitudes of joy 
nnd sorrow, tho sun and rain of our daily 
lives ; hut nil that is not love.” 

“ You mean there is no lovo where tlicro 
is no return oflovo? ” 

She was silent. 

“ If so, I deny it. Tho faintest flicker of 
a hope was enough for me—the mcrcBt shad¬ 
ow—a smilo, n passing word—your mero 
‘ Tliauk you, Tony,’ ns I held your stirrup, 
—tho littlo word of recognition you would 
give when I lmd done something tlmt pleased ' 
you,—tlicse—any of them—would send me 
home lmppy,—happier, perhaps, than I over 
shall bo again.” 

“ No, Tony, do not believe that,” said 
sho, calmly,—“ not,” added slio, hastily, 
“ tlmt I can acquit myself of all wrong to 
you. No ; I was in fault,—gravely in fault. 

I ought to have seen what would lmvo 
como of all our intimney—I ought to lmvo 
known tlmt I could not develop nil tlmt was 
best in your nature without making you turn 
in gratitude—well, in love—to myself; hut 
shnll I tell you tho truth? I over-estimated 
my power over you. I not only thought I 
could make you love, but unlove mo ; nnd I 
nover thought wlmt pain that Icssod might 
cost—each of us.” 

It would lmvo been fairer to lmvo cast 
me adrift at first,” said ho, fiercely. 

“ And yet, Tony, you will bo generous 
enough one of these days to think differ¬ 
ently ! ” 

“ I certainly feel no touoli of tlmt generos¬ 
ity now.” 

“ Because you are angry with mo, Tony,— 
becauso you will not ho just to me; hut 
when you lmvo learned to think of mo as 
your sister, and can como nnd say, Dear 
Alice, counsel mens to this, advise mo ns to 
that,—then, thoro will he no ill-will towards 
me for all I have done to teach you tho great 
stores tlmt wore in your own nature.” 

“ Such a day as that is distant,” said lie, 
gloomily. 

“ AVho knows? Tho changes which work 
within us are not to he measured by time ; a 
day of sorrow will do tho work of years,” 

“ There ! tlmt lantern at tho peak is the 
signal for me to ho off. The skipper prom¬ 
ised to give mo notice; but if you will say 
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t Stay! ' bo it so. No, no, Alice, do not lay 
your bond on my arm if you would not havo 
mo again dcccivo myself.” 

“ You will writo to mo, Tony? ” 

Ho shook bis bead to imply tbo negative. 

“ Well, to Della, nt least? ” 

11 1 think ijot. I will not promiso. Why j 
should J? Is it to try and knot together tbo 
cords we have just torn, tbnt you may break 
them again nt your pleasure? ” 

“ IIow ungenerous you arc! ” 

“ You reminded mo a while ago it was my 
devotion to you tbnt civilized me ; is it not 
natural I should go back to savagery as my 
allegiance wns rejected ? ” 

“ You want to be Gnribnldinn in lovo ob in 
war,” said she, umiling. 

Tbo deep boom of a gun floated bvor tiro 
bay, and Tony started. 

"That’s the last signal,—good-by.” Ho 
held out bis band. 

" Good-by, dear Tony,” said sho. She 
held her cheek townrds him. Ho hesitated, 
blushed till bis face wns in a flame, then 
stooped and kissed her. SkefTB voice was 
heard nt tbo inBtnnt at tbo door, and Tony 
rushed past him and down tbo stairs, and 
then, with mad speed, dashed along to the 
jetty, leaped into tbo boat, and, covering his 
face with bis bnnds, never raised his bend 
till they were alongside. 

“ You were within nn inch of being late, 
Tony,” cried M’Gruder, nB he enmo up tbo 
side. " What detained you? ” 

" I’ll tell you nil another time,—lot mo go 
below now ; ” and bo disappeared down tbo 
ladder. Tbo henvy paddles flapped slowly, 
then faster, and tbo great mass moved on, 
and made for tho open sea. 

CHAPTER T,X. 

A DECK WALK. 

TnE steamer was well out to sea when 
Tony appeared on deck. It was n catm star¬ 
light night,—fresh, but not cold. Tbo few 
passengers, however, had sought their berths 
below, and the only ono who lingered on 
deck was M’Gruder and ono other, who, 
wrapped in a large bont-cloak, lay fast nsleep 
beside the binnacle. 

“ I wob thinking you had turned in,” said 
M’Gruder to Tony, “ as you bad not corno 
up.” 

" Give me a light,—I want a smoke badly. 


I felt tbnt something wns wrong with mo, 
though I didn’t know wlint it was, Is this 
Rory here? ” 

" Yes, sound asleep, poor fellow.” 

"I’ll wager a triflo ho has a lighter heart 
than either of us, Sam.” 

" It might easy bo lighter than mine,” 
sighed M’Gruder, heavily. 

Tony sighed too, but said nothing, and 
thoy Walked along sido by Bido, with*’ that 
short jerking stride men pneo a deck with, 
feeling some sort of companionship, although 
no words were exchanged between them. 

“ You wero nigii being late,” said M’Gru¬ 
der, nt last. " What detained you on 
shore? ” 

" I saw her! ” said Tony, in a low,.muf¬ 
fled voice. 

“ You saw her! Why, you told mo you 
Wore determined not to sco her.” 

" So 1 was, and so I intended. It enmo 
about by mcro accident. That strange fol¬ 
low SkeiTy, you’vo heard me speak of,—ho 
pushed mo plump into tho room wboro sho 
was, and thcro wnB nothing to be done but 
to speak to her.” 

“ Well?" 

“ Well! I spoke,” said bo, half gruffly ; 
and then, ns if correcting tho roughness of 
his tone, added, “ It was just as I snid it 
would be,—just ns I told you. Sho liked mo 
well enough ns a brother, but never thought 
of mo ns anything else. All tbo interest sho 
bad taken in mo was out of friendship. Sho 
didn’t say this lmughtily, not a bit; sho felt 
herself much older tlinn me, she said; that 
Bho felt herself better wns like enough, but 
she never hinted it, butBiic let mo feel pretty 
plainly thnt wo wero not made for each 
other; nnd though the lesson wasn't rnuoh 
to my liking, I began to sco it was truo.” 

" Did you really? ” 

“ I did,” said h’, with a deep sigh. " 1 
saw that all tho lovo I lmd homo her was 
only paid back in a sort of feeling, half-com- 
pn6sionnto, lmlf-kindly,—that her interest in 
me was out of some desire to make something 
out of ino; I mean, to force mo to exert my¬ 
self nnd do something,—anything besides liv¬ 
ing a hnnger-on at a great liouso. I linvo a 
notion, too,—Heaven knows if thcro’s any¬ 
thing in it,—but I’vo n notion, Sam, if sho 
had never known mo till now,—if sho had 
never seen me idling and lounging about in 
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tlmt ambiguous position I hold,—something 
between gamekeeper and reduced gentleman, 
—that I might lmvo had a better clmnco.” 

M’Gruder nodded n hnlf-nescnt, and Tony 
continued, “ I’ll tell you why I think so. 
Whenever she asked mo about the campaign 
and the wny I was wounded, nnd what I had 
seen, there was quite a change in her voice, 
nnd flic listened to what I said very differ¬ 
ently from the wny she heard me when I 
talked to her of my affection for her.” 

“ There’s no knowing them ! there’s no 
knowing them!” said M’Gruder, drearily; 
“ nnd how did it end ? ” 

11 It ended that way.” 

“What way?” 

“ Just ns I told you. She snid slio'd al¬ 
ways be the same ns a Bister to mo, and that 
when I grew older nnd wiser I’d see tlmt 
there should never have been nny closer tic 
between us.- I can’t repeat the words she 
used, but it was something to this purport, 
—that when a woman has been lecturing 
n man about his line of life, nnd trying to 
make something out of him, against tho grain 
of his own indolence, she can’t turn suddenly 
round and fall in Ioyo, even though /is waa in 
love with her." 

“ She has a good head on her shoulders, 
Bhe hns,” muttered M'Gruder. 

“ I’d rather she had a little more heart,” 
Eaid Tony, peevishly. 

“ Tlmt may be, but she’s right, nftcr all.” 

“And why is she right? Why shouldn’t 
she see mo ns I am now, and not persist in 
looking at me as I used to be? ” 

“ Just because it’s not her humor, I sup¬ 
pose ; at least, I don’t know any better rea¬ 
son.” 

Tony wheeled suddenly away from bis 
companion, and took two or three turns 
alone. At last bo said, “ She never told mo 
so, but I suppose the truth was, all this time 
she did think mo very presumptuous; and 
that what her mother did not scruple to say 
to me in woi'dB, Alice lmd often said to her 
own heart.” 

“ You arc rich enough now to make you 
her equal.” 

11 And I’d rather he ns poor as I used to bo 
nnd have the hopes that have left me.” 

M’Gruder gave a heavy sigh, nnd, turn¬ 
ing away, leaned on tho bulwark and bid 
bis face. “I’m a bad comforter, Tony,” 
Eaid be at last, and speaking with difficulty. 


“I didn't mean to lmvo told you, for you 
have caves enough of your own, but I may ns 
well tell you,—read tlmt.” As liespoko, ho 
drew out a letter and handed it to him ; and 
Tony, stooping down hesido the binnaolo 
light, read it over twice. 

“ This is clear and clean beyond me,” ex¬ 
claimed lie, ns ho Blood up. “From nny 
other girl I could understand it; but Dolly, 
—Dolly Stewart, who never llroko her word 
in her life—I never knew her tell a lie ns a 
little child. What can she mean by it ? ” 

“ Just wlmt she says there: she thought 
sho could marry me, and bIic finds sho can¬ 
not.” 

“ Hut why? ” 

“ Ah ! that’s moro than she likes to tell 
mo,—more, mayhap, than Bho’d tell any 
one.” 

“ Ilavo yon nny clow to it? ” 

“ None,—-not tho slightest.” 

“ Is your sister-in-law in it? Has she 
said or written anything tlmt Dolly could re- 
Eent? ” 

“ No ; don’t you mark wlmt bIio says at 
the end? 1 You must not try to lighten nny 
blame you would lay on mo by thinking tlmt 
any one has influenced me. The fault is all 
my own. It is I myself lmvo to ask your 
forgiveness.’ ” 

“ Was there any coldness in your late let¬ 
ters? Was there anything tlmt she could con¬ 
strue into chnngc of nfl'ection? ” 

“ Nothing,—nothing.” 

“ Wlmt will her father say to it? ” said 
Tony, after a pause. 

“ She’s nfvaid of that herself. Yon mind 
the words ? ‘ If I meet forgiveness from you, 
I Blmll not from others, nnd my fault will 
bear its heavy punishment on a heart that is 
not too happy.’ Poor thing ! I do forgivo 
her,—forgive her with all my heart; but it’s 
a great blow, Tony.” 

“ If she was a capricious girl, I could un¬ 
derstand it, but that's what sho never was.” 

“ No, no ; she was true nnd honest in nil 
things.” 

“ It may be something about her father; 
bo’s an old man, and failing. She cannot 
bear to leave him, perhaps, nnd it’s just pos¬ 
sible she .couldn't bring herself to say it. 
Don’t you think it might bo tlmt ? ” 

“ Don’t give mo n hope, Tony. Don't let 
me see a glimpso of light, my dear friend, if 
thero's to be no fulfilment after.” 
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The tone of emotion lie spoke in made Tony 
unable to reply for some minutes. “ I have 
no right to say this, it is truo,” said lie, 
kindly ; “ but it’s the nearest guess I can 
mnkc: I know, for she told mo so herself, 
slic’d not go and bo a governess again if she 
could help it.” 

“ Oh, if you were to bo right, Tony! Oh, 
if it were to be ns you suspect, for wo could 
mnko him come out and live with us here ! 
We’ve plenty of room, and it would bo a 
pleasure to see him happy, and nt rest, after 
nil his long life of labor. Let us read the 
letter over together, Tony, and see how it 
ngreeB with that thought: ” and now they 
both crouched down beside (lie light and read 
it over from end to end. Here and there 
were passages that they pondered over seri¬ 
ously, and some they rend twice and even 
thrice; and although they brought to this 
task the desire to confirm a speculation, there 
was thnt in the tone of tho letter that gavo 
little ground for their hope. It was so self- 
accusing throughout, that it was plain she 
herself laid no comfort to her own heart in 
the thought of a high duty fulfilled. 

“ Arc you of tho same mind still? ” asked 
M’Gruder, 6adly, and with little of hopeful¬ 
ness in his voice; nnd Tony was silent. 

“ I see you arc not. I see that you can¬ 
not givo me such a hope.’ 

“ Have you answered this yet? ” 

“ Yes, I have written it; but it’s not sent 
off. I‘kept it by me to read over, and sec 
that there was nothing Imrsli or cruel,— 
nothing I would not say in cold blood ; for 
oil, Tony! I will avow it was hard to for¬ 
give her ; no, I don’t mean thnt, hut it was 
hard to bring myself to believe I had lost 
her forever. For a while I thought tho best 
thing I could do, was to comfort myself by 
thinking how false she was, and I took out 
all her letters, to convinco me of her duplic¬ 
ity ; hut what do you think I found? They 
all showed me, what I never saw till then, 
thnt she was only going to bo my wife out 
of a sort of resignation ; that tho grief and 
fretting of her poor father nt leaving her pen¬ 
niless in tho world was more than she could 
bear; and that to givo him the comfort of 
his Inst fow days in peace, slic’d make any 
sacrifice ; and through all the letters, though 
I never saw it before, she laid stress on wlint 
she called doing her best to mnkc mo lmppy, 


but tiioro was no word of being happy her¬ 
self.” 

Perhaps Tony did not lay tho samo stress 
on this that his friend did ; perhaps no ex¬ 
planation of it came readily to his mind ; at 
oil events, ho made no attempt nt comment, 
and only said,— 

[ “ And wlint will your answer be ? ” 

“What can it he? to release her, of 
courso.” 

| “ Ay, but how will you say it? ” 

“Hero’s wlmt I have written; it is the 
fourth attempt, and I don’t much liko it yet, 
hut I can’t do it bettor.” And onco more 
they turned to tho light while M’Gruder rend 
out his letter. It was a kind nnd feeling let¬ 
ter ; it contained not ono word of reproach, 
but it said that, into tbo homo ho had taken, 
nnd where ho meant to bo bo lmppy, lio’d 
never put foot again. “ You ought to have 
seen it, Tony,” said ho, with a quiver in his 
voice. “ It was all so neat nnd comfortable ; 
and tho little room that I meant to bo Dolly's 
own, was hung round with prints, nnd thcro 
was a little terrace, with some orange-trees and 
myrtles, that would grow thoro ail through 
tho winter,—for it wns a sheltered spot under 
tho Monte Nero ; but it’s all over now." 

“ Don’t send off thnt letter. I mean, let 
mo see her nnd speak to her before you write. 
I Bhnll be nt homo, I hopo, by Wednesday, 
nnd I’ll go over to tho Burnside,—or, better 
still, I’ll make my mother ask Dolly to como 
over to us. Dolly loves her as if she wore her 
own mother, nnd if any, one can influence her, 
she will he thnt one.” 

“ But I’d not wish her to como round by 
persuasion, Tony. Dolly’s a girl to hnvo « 
will of her own, and sho’u never mado up her 
mind to write mo thnt letter without think¬ 
ing well over it.” 

“ Perhaps she’ll toll my mother her reasons. 
Perhaps bIic ’11 say why sho draws back from 
her promiso.” 

11 1 don’t even know that I’d liko to drive 
her to that ; it mightn't bo quite fair.” 

Tony flung away hiq cigar with impatienco ; 
be was irritated, for ho bethought him of his 
own ease, nnd how it was quito possible no 
such scruples of delicacy would havo inter¬ 
fered with him if lie could only have managed 
to And out what was passing in Alico’s mind. 

“I’m sure,” said M’Gruder, “you agree 
with mo, Tony; nnd if sho says, Don’t hold 
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mo to my pledge, I have no right to nek, 
Why?” 

A short shrug of tko shoulders was nil 
Tony’s answer. 

“ Not thnt I’d object to your saying n word 
for mo, Tony, if there was to bo any hope 
from it,—saying what n warm friend could say 
of one he thought well of. You’vo been liv¬ 
ing under the same roof with mo, and you 
know moro of my nature and my ways and 
iny temper than most men, and ranylmp wlint 
you could tell her might have its weight.” 

“ That I know mid believe.” 

“But don’t think only of wo, Tony. Site's 
more to bo considered than I am ; and if this 
bargain were to be unhappy for her, it would 
only ho misery for loth of us. You’d not 
marry your own sweetheart agninst iier own 
will?” 

Tony neither agreed to nor dissented from 
this remark. 'l'lic clmnces were that it was n 
proposition notso readily solved, and that 
he’d like to have thought over it. 

“ No; I know you better than that ” said 
M’Grudcr ouco moro. 

“ Perhaps not,” remarked Tony ; but tho 
tone certainly gave no positive nssurnneo of 
a settled determination. “At all events, I’ll 
see wlint 1 can do for you.” 

“ If it were tlmtshe cares for somebody else 
that she couldn’t marry,—that her father dis¬ 
liked, or that ho wqb too poor,—I’d never say 
onoword; bccauso who can tell what changes 
may come in life, and tho man that couldn’t 
support a wife now, in a year or two may bo 
well off and thriving? And if it wero tlmt 
she really liked another—you don’t think tlmt 
likely? Well, neither do I; hut Isay it hero, 
because I wnnt to take in every consideration 
of tlie question ; but I repeat, if it wore so, 
I’d never utter one word against it. Your 
mother, Tony, is more likely to find that out 
than any of us ; and if she says Dolly’s heart 
is given away already, tlmt will bo enough. 
1’U not trouble or torment her more.” 

Tony grasped his friend’s hand, and shook 
it warmly, some vaguo suspicion darting 
through liimat the timo thnt this rag-merchant 
was moro generous in his dealing with the 
woman lie loved than he, Tony, would lmvo 
been. Wns it tlmt 1m loved less, or was it 
that his love was more? Tony couldn’t tell; 
nor was it so very easy to rcsoivo it cither 
way. 

As day broke, tho steamer ran into Leghorn 


to land some passengers nnd take in others j 
and M’Grudcr, while ho took leave of Tony, 
pointed to a red-tiled roof rising amongst 
sorno olive-trees,—tho quaint little pigeon- 
house on top surmounted with n weathcr-vano 
fashioned into an enormous IctterS. 

“ There it is,” said lie, with a shako in 
his voico,—“ thnt wns to hnvo been her homo. 
I’ll not go near it till I hear from you, nnd 
you may tell iicr so. Tell her you saw it, 
Tony, and that it wns n sweet little spot, 
whero one might look for happiness if they 
could only bring a quiet heart to it. And 
nbovo nil, Tony, write to mo frankly and 
openly, nnd don’t give me any hopes if your 
own conscicnco tells you I lmvo no right to 
them.” 

With a strong grasp of the hand, and a 
long, full look at each other in Bilence, M’Gru¬ 
dcr went over tho side to Ills boat, and tho 
steamer ploughed ou her way to Marseilles. 

CHAPTER LXI. 

TONV AT HOME AUAIN. 

Though Tony wns eager to persundo Kory 
to accompany him homo, tho poor fellow 
longed bo ardently to see liis friends nnd rela¬ 
tions, to tell nil tlmt ho lmd dono nnd suf¬ 
fered for “ tho cause,” nnd to show the rank 
ho had won, tlmt Tony yielded nt Inst, and 
only bound him by a promiso to como and 
pnssliisChristmnB at tlm Causeway ; and now 
lie hastened on night nnd day, feverishly im¬ 
patient to sec ins mother, and yearning for 
tlmt nfTcction which his heart lmd never bc- 
foro so thirsted after. 

Thcro were times when he felt that, with¬ 
out Alice, nil his good fortune in life was value¬ 
less ; nnd it wns a rnntter of utter indiiTerenco 
whether lie was to sco himself surrounded 
with every means of enjoyment, or riso each 
morning to meet somo call of labor. And 
tlicn there were times when bo thought of 
tho great spaco tlmt separated them,—not in 
condition,but in tnstcBand linbits mid require¬ 
ments. She wns of tlmt gay and fashionable 
world tlmt she adorned,—made for it, nnd 
made to like it; its admiration and its liom- 
nge were tilings she looked for. What would 
ho lmvo dono if obliged to live in such,a soci¬ 
ety ! His delight was tho freedom of an out- 
of-door existence,—tho hard work of fiold- 
sports, dashed with n certain danger tlmt 
gavo them their zest. In theso ho admitted 
no man to be his superior; and in this very 
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conscious strength toy tlio pride tlmt sustained 
liim. Compel iiim, however, to live in anoth¬ 
er fashion,—surround him with tho respon¬ 
sibilities of station and the demands of certain 
ceremonies, — and ho would bo wretched. 
“ Perhaps she saw all that,” muttered ho to 
himself. “ With that marvellous quickness 
of hers, who knows ifshe might not liavo fore¬ 
seen how nnsuited I was to all habits butmy 
own wayward, careless ones? And though I 
hope I shall always ho a gentleman, in truth 
there aro some forms of tho condition that 
puzzlo mo sorely. 

“ And, after all, have I not my dear mother 
to look after and mnko happy ? and what a 
charm it will givo to life to sco her surrounded 
with tiro little objects sho loved and cared for! 
Wlmt a garden sho shall have! ” Climate 
and soil, to ho sure, were stiff adversaries to 
conquer, hut money and skill could fight 
them ; and that school for the little girls—tho 
fishermen's daughters—that she was nhvays 
planning, and nhvays wondering Sir Arthur 
Lyle Imd never thought of, she should linvc 
it now, and a pretty building, too, it should 
he. lie knew the very spot to suit it, mid 
how beautiful lie would make their own littlo 
cottage, if liis mother should still desire to 
livo there. Not that lie thought of this posi¬ 
tively with perfect calm and indifference. To 
iivo so near tho Lyles, mid lbc estranged from 
them, would ho a great sourc-i of unpleasant¬ 
ness, and yet how could lie possibly renow 
life relations there, now that tdl was over be¬ 
tween Alice and himself? “ All,’’ thought 
ho at Inst, “ the world would smnd still if it 
Imd to wait for stupid fellows like me to solve 
its difficulties. I must just let evmts happen, 
and do tho best I can when tiny confront 
me:” and then mother would he there; 
mother would counsel mid advise Min ; moth¬ 
er would warn ldm of this and rccinoilo him 
to that; and so ho was of good olieo: as to tho 
future, though tliero were things in tho pres¬ 
ent thnt.pressed him sorely. 

It was about nn hour niter dnrk of n starry, 
slump October evening, thnt tho jaun'.ing-car 
on which ho travelled drovo up to tic spot 
where tho littlo pathway turned off to the 
cottage, and Jcnnio was there with ha* Inn- 
tern waiting for him. 

“ You’ve no n’ that luggago, Mnister 
Tony ? ” cried she, ns tho man deposited the 
fourth trunk on tho road. 


“How’s my mother?” asked lie, impa¬ 
tiently ; “ is bIio well? ” 

“ Why wouldn’t sho ho wool, and hearty 
too ? ” said tho girl, who rather felt the ques¬ 
tion ns savoring of ingratitude, seeing what 
blessings of fortune Imd been Bhowcrcd upon 
them. 

As ho walked hurriedly along, Jennie 
trotted nt his side, telling him, in broken 
nnd disjointed sentences, tiie events of tho 
place,—tho joy of the whole neighborhood 
on hearing of his now wealth ; their hopes 
that ho might not lenvo tlmt part of tho 
country ; what Mrs. Blackic of Craigs Mills 
said at Mrs. Duinpliy’s christening, when she 
gave tho nmno of Tony to tho baby, and 
wouldn’t say Anthony; nnd hpw Dr. M’G'nnd- 
liali improved' tho occasion for 11 two good 
hours, wi’ muir test o’ Scripturo thun wnd 
mnko a Sabbath-day’s discourse; and cell, 
Maistir Tony, it’s a glad heart I’ll line o’ it 
nil, if I could only think that you’ll no bo 
going to keep a man creature,—a sort of 
butler like,—there's no such wnstefu’ bodies 
in the world ns they, mid wanting muir cere¬ 
monies tlmn the hcstgentlcmen ill tho land.” 
Bcforo Tony imd finished assuring her tlmt 
no chnngo in tho household should displuco 
herself, they Imd reaohod the littlo wioket: 
his mother, nB she Btood at tho door, caught 
the sound of iiis voice, rushed out to meet 
him, nnd waB soon clasped in his anus. 

“ It's more happiness tlmn I hoped for,— 
moro, far more,” was all she could Bay, as 
she clung to him. Her nest words wero ut¬ 
tered in a cry of joy, when tho light fell full 
upon him in tho doorway, “ You’ro juat 
your father, Tony; it's your own father's 
self I seo standing before mo, if you had not 
so much hair over your face.” 

" I’ll soon get rid of tlmt, mother, if you 
disliko it.” 

11 Let it be, Mnister Tony,—let it bo,” 
oried Jennie; “ though it frightened mo a 
bit nt first, it’s no so had when ono gets used 
to it.” 

Though Mrs. Butler had determined to 
make Tony rclnto every event tlmt took place 
from the day lie loft her, in regular narrative 
order, nothing could bo less connected, noth¬ 
ing less consecutive, tlmn tho incidents bo 
recounted. Now it would bo some reminis- 
cenco of his messenger days,—of his meeting 
with that glorious Sir Joseph, who treated 
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him so handsomely ; then of that villain who 
Btolc his despatches; of his life as a rag-mer¬ 
chant, or his days with Garibaldi. Rory, 
too, was remembered ; and ho related to Iub 
mother the pious fraud by which 1m had 
transferred to his humble follower the pro¬ 
motion Garibaldi bad bestowed upon himself. 

“ He well deserved it, nnd more; ho car¬ 
ried me, when I was wounded, through the 
orchard at Mclnzzo on his back, nnd though 
struck with a bullet himself, never owned be 
was bit till he fell on the grass beside me,— 
a grand fellow that, mother, though ho 
never learned to read.” And there was a 
something of irony in his voice ns ho said 
this, that showed how the pains of learning 
still rankled ii«his mind. 

“ And you never met tlm Lyles ? how 
Btrangc! ’’ exclaimed she. 

“ Yes, I mot Alice; at least,” said ho, 
stooping down to settle tlm log on tho fire, 
“ I saw her the last evening l was at Na¬ 
ples." 

“ Tell me all about it. ” 

“There’s no nil. I mot her, wo talked 
together for half nn hour or so, and wc part¬ 
ed ; there’s the whole of it.” 

“ She bad heard, I suppose, of your good 
fortune? ” 

“Yes, SkclThad told them the story, and, 
I take it, mado the most of our wealth ; not 
that rich people like the Lyles would bo much 
impressed by our fortune." 

“ That may be true, Tony, blit rich folk 
have a sympathy with other rich folk, and 
they’re not very wrong in liking those whoso 
condition resembles their own. What did 
Alice say ? Did she give you some good ad¬ 
vice ns to your modo of life? ” 

“ Yes, plenty of that; she rather likes.ad¬ 
vice-giving." 

“ She was always a good friend of yours, 
Tony. 1 mind well when slio used to come 
here to hear your letters rend to her. She 
over mado tho same remark : Tony is a fine, 
truc-licartcd boy; nnd when he’s moulded 
nnd shaped ft bit by the pressure of tlm world, 
he’ll grow to bo ft fine, true-hearted man." 

“ It was very gracious of her, no doubt,” 
said he, with a sharp, short tone ; “ ain't sho 
was good enough to contribute a little to 
that selfsame 1 pressure ’ she hoped so much 
from." 

Ilia mother looked nfc him to explain Ins 


words, hut lm turned his head away nnd was 
silent, 

“ Tell me something about home, mother. 
IIow are tho Stewarts ? Where is Dolly? ” 

“They are well, nnd Dolly is hero; nnd 
a dear good girl she is. All, Tony, if you 
knew nil the comfort sho has been to me in 
your absence,—coming hero through sleet 
nnd snow nnd storm, nnd nursing mo like a 
daughter.’’ 

“ I liked her better till I learned how sho 
had treated that good-hearted fellow Sam 
M’Gruder. Do you know how sho 1ms be¬ 
haved to him?” 

“ I know it nil. I read her lotters every 
one of them." 

“And can you mean that you defend her 
conduct?” 

“I mean that if she were to marry a man 
she did not love, and were dishonest enough 
not to tell him so, I’d not attempt to defend 
her. There’s whnt I mean, Tony." 

“ Why promise him, then,—why accept 
him? ’’ 

“ She never did.’" 

“Oh!” exclaimed ho, holding up both 
his hands. 

“ I know whnt I say, Tony. It was tho 
doctor that answered tho letter in which Mr. 
M’Grnder proposed for Dolly. Ho Enid that 
lie could not, vould not, uso any inlhicnce 
over his daughter ; but that, from all lie had 
learned of Mr. M’Grudov’s character, lie would 
give his freo consent to the match.” 

“ Well, thm, Dolly eaid ”— 

“ Wait a Mt, l am coming to Dolly. She 
wrote hack that sho was sorry he had not 
first written to herself, and she would frankly 
have declared she did not wish to marry; 
but now, rs lie had addressed her father,— 
mi old man in failing health, anxious above 
all tilings about what was to become of her 
when ho was removed,—tho easo was a more 
difficult one, sineo to refuso his oiler was to 
place lurself in opposition to tier father’s 
will,—! tiling tlmt in nil her life lmd never 
linppcied. ‘ You will sco from this,’ said 
bIic, 1 ;lmt I'could not bring to you tlmt lovo 
nnd efieetiun which would ho your right, 
were I only to marry you to sparo my fa¬ 
thers anxieties. You ought to lmvo more 
tliai this in your wifo, nnd I cannot give you 
moio; thereforo do not persist in this suit, 
or,at nil events, do not press it.’ " 
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“ But I remember your writing mo word 
that Dolly wns only wniting till I left M’Gru- 
dcr’s house, or quitted tho neighborhood, to 
name the day she would ho married. How 
do you explnin that? ” 

“ It was lier father forced her to writo that 
letter : liiB health wns failing, nnd his irrita¬ 
bility had increased to that degree that at 
times wo were almost afraid of his reason, 
Tony ; and I mind well tho night Dolly came 
over to show mo what she lmd written. She 
read it in that chair where you nro sitting 
now, and when she finished, she fell on her 
knees, nnd, hiding her faco in my lap, b1)o 
sobbed ns if her poor heart were breaking.’' 

11 So, in fact, she wns always averse to 
this match? ” 

“ Always. She never got a letter from 
abroad tlint I couldn’t have told it by her red 
eyes nnd swelled eyelids, poor lassie ! ” 

“ I say ‘ poor fellow ! ’ mother ; for I de¬ 
clare that the man who marries a woman 
ngainst her will has the worst of it.” 

“ No, no, Tony ; all sorrows full heaviest 
on the helpless. When at last the time 
came that bIio could hear no more, she rallied 
her courage nnd told her father that if she 
were to marry M’Gruder, it would he the 
misery of her whole lifo. lie took it very ill 
at first; ho said some very cruel things to 
her j nnd, indeed, it was only after seeing 
how I took tlic lassie’s side, nnd approved of 
all she had done, tlint he yielded nnd gave 
way. But lie isn’t wlmt ho used to he, 
Tony. Old age, they say, makes people 
sometimes sterner and harder. A grievous 
thing to think of, that we’d ho more worldly 
just when the world was slipping nwny be¬ 
neath us ; and so wlmt do you think he 
docs ? The same day that Dolly writes that 
letter to M’Gruder, he makes her write to 
Dr. JI’G'andlish to say that slic’d take a sit¬ 
uation ns a governess with a family going to 
India, which tho doctor mentioned wns open 
to any well-qualified young person liko her¬ 
self. ‘ Yc cumin say that your “ heart will 
he broko wi’treachery ” hero, lassie,’ said 
her father, jeering at what sho snid in her 
tears about tho marriage.” 

“ You oughtn't to suffer this, mother ; 
you ought to offer Dolly n home here with 
yourself. ’ ’ 

“ It wns what I wns thinking of, Tony; 
hut I didn’t liko to tnko any step in it till I 
saw you nnd spoko to you.” 


“ Do it, by all means,—do it to-morrow.” 

11 Not to-morrow, Tony, nor even tho next 
day; for Dolly nnd tho doctor loft this to 
pass a few days with tho M’Candlishes nt 
Ayticlavo, nnd they’ll not ho hack before 
Saturday; but I nm so glad that you like 
the plan,—so glnd that it camo from yourself 
too.” 

“It’s tho first hit of pleasure our new 
wealth has given us, mother; may it ho a 
good augury 1 ” 

“ That’s a heathenish word, Tony, nnd 
moBt unsuited to he used in thankfulness for 
God’s blessings.” 

Tony took tho rebuko in good part, nnd, 
to change tho topic, laughingly nsked if she 
thought Gnribaldinns never were hungry, for 
sho hnd said nothing of supper sinco ho came. 

“ Jennie hns been in three times to tell 
you it wob ready, nnd tho last time sho said 
she’d come no more ; hut como and we’ll sec 
what there’s for us.” 

CHAPTER LXII. 

sum 1 damer’s last “ rnivATi; and confiden¬ 
tial.” 

After some four or five days passed almost 
liko a dream,—for while lie stood in the 
midst of old familiar objects, all Tony’s 
thoughts ns to tho future were now nnd 
strange,—there came n long letter from Shell' 
Dninor, announcing his approaching mar¬ 
riage with Bella,—tho “dear old woman of 
Tilnoy ” having bohaved “ beautifully.” 
“ Short ns the time has been since you left 
this, my bravo Tony, great events have oc¬ 
curred. Tho king has loBt his throne, and 
Skcff Darner hns gained an estate. I would 
have saved him, for I really liko the queen, 
but that his obstinacy is such, the rescue 
would have only been n repriove, not a par¬ 
don. Sicily I meant for us,—I mean for 
England,—my6clf to ho tho viceroy. Tho 
silver mines nt Stromboli tiavo never been 
worked sinco tho time of Tiberius ; they con¬ 
tain untold wcnlth: and ns to coral fishery, 

I have obtained statistics will make your 
teeth water. I can bIiow you my calcula¬ 
tions in hard figuvos, that in eight years and 
four montliB I should bo the richest man in 
Europe,—able to purchase tho soil of tho 
islaud out and out, if the British Government 
were stupid enough not to see that they 
ought to establish mo nnd my dynasty there. 

These nro now hut visions,—grand and 
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glorious visions, it is true,—and dearest 
Bella Blicds tears when I allude to them. 

“ I havo had ft row with ‘ the Oilieo; ’ they 
blame me for the downfall of tho monarchy, 
but they never told mo to savo it. To you I 
may make tho confession, it was the two dnys 
I passed at Cava cost this Bourbon his crown. 
Not that I regret, my dear Tony, this trib¬ 
ute to friendship. During that interval, ns 
Cnrnfia expresses it, they were pavnlyzed, 
‘ Where is Dnmcr ? ’ 1 Who has seen SkelF? ’ 
1 What has become of him ! ’ 1 With whom 
is lie negotiating?’ wero tho questions on 
overy side ; nnd in the very midst of tho ex¬ 
citement, hack comes the fellow M’C'askoy, 
tho little fery-faeed individual you insisted 
in your raving on calling " my godfather, 1 
nnd declnrcs that I am in tho camp of the 
GaribaldianB, and making terms nnd stipula¬ 
tions with the general himself. The queen- 
mother went off in Btrong hysterics when she 
heard it; tho king never uttered a word,— 
lias never spoken since,—nnd tho dear qucwi 
merely said, ‘Darner will never betray us.’ 
These particulars I learned from Francardi. 
Mcnnwhilo Garibaldi, seeing the immense 
importance of iny presonco at bis headquar¬ 
ters, pushes on for tho capital, and enters 
Naples, us bo gives out, with the concurrence 
and approval of England ! You will, I have 
no doubt, lienr nnother version of this event. 
You will bo told bushels of lies about heroic 
daring nnd frantic popular cnthuBiaBin. 'l’o 
your friendly breast I commit the truth, 
never to bo revealed, however, except to a 
remote posterity. 

“ Ono other confession, nnd I lmve done, 
—done with politics forever. You will hear 
of Garibaldi ns a bravo, straightforward, sim¬ 
ple-minded, uususpcctful man, hating in¬ 
trigues of all kinds. TIiIb is totally wrong. 
With all his courage, it is ns nothing to his 
craft. lie is tho dccpcBt politician, and the 
most subtile statesman in Europe, mid, to my 
thinking,—mind, it is my estimate I give 
you,—more of Machiavelli than any man of 
his day, Bear this in mind, and keep your 
eye on him in future. Wo lind not been five 
minutes together till each of us read the 
other. Wo were tho two‘Augurs’ of the 
Latin satirist, nnd if we didn’t laugh, we ex¬ 
changed a recognition juBt as significant. I 
ought to tell you that he is quite frantic nt 
roy giving up political life, and he says tlmt 
my retirement will rnako Cavour’s fortune, 


for there is no other man left fit to meet 
him. There was not a temptation, not a 
bribe, ho did not throw out to induco mo to 
withhold my resignation; nnd when ho 
found that personal advantages lmd no 
weight with mo, lie said, 1 Mind my words, 
Monsieur Dnmcr ; tho time will como when 
you will regret this retirement. When you 
will see the great continent of Europo con¬ 
vulsed from one end to the other, nnd your¬ 
self no longer in a position to influence tho 
courBo of events, nnd guide tho popular will, 
you will bitterly regret this step.’ But I 
know myself better. What could the peer¬ 
age, what could tlio garter, what could a 
scat in the cabinet do for mo? I have been 
too long nnd too much behind tho scones to 
bo dazzled by the blaze of tho ‘ spectacle.’ I 
want repose, a home, the charms of that do¬ 
mestic life which nre denied to the incro man 
of nmbition. Bella, indeed, 1ms her misgiv¬ 
ings, tlmt to livo without greatness—great¬ 
ness in notion nnd greatness to como—will 
bo a Bore trial to mo j bat I tell her, ns I tell 
you, my dear friend, tlmt it is exactly tho 
men who, like myself, havo moved events, 
nnd given tho spring to the gventest casual¬ 
ties, who nro readiest to accept tranquillity 
nnd pence ns tho first of blessings. Under 
tho slmdo of iuy old elms at Tilney,—I may 
call them mine already, os Reeves nnd Tucker 
arc drawing out tho deeds,—I will write my 
memoirs,—ono of tho most interesting con¬ 
tributions, when it appears, tlmt history has 
received for tho Inst century. I can afford 
to bo fearless, and I will bo ; and if certain 
noblo lords go down to posterity witli tar¬ 
nished honor nnd diminished fame, they can 
date tho discovery to the day when they dis¬ 
paraged a Damor. 

“ Now for a minor key. Wo led a very 
jolly lifo on board the Talisman, only need¬ 
ing yourself to mnko it perfect. My Lady 
L. was ‘ out of herself ’ at your not coming; 
indeed, since your accession to fortune, she 
has discovered somo very amiable nnd some 
especially attractive qualities in your nnture, 
and tlmt, ‘ if you fall amongst tho right peo¬ 
ple,’—I hopuyou appreciate tho sort of ncoi-- 
dent intended,—you will become n very su¬ 
perior nrtiolo. Bella is, ns nlways, a sinccro 
friend ; and though Alico saya nothing, bIio 
does not look ungrateful to him who speaks 
well of you. Bella 1ms told mo in confidence 
—mind, in confidence—tlmt all iB broken off 
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between Alice nnd you, nnd says it is all the 
hotter for both ; that you wero a pair of in¬ 
tractable tempers, and that tho only chance 
for either of you, is to bo allied to somebody 
or something that would consent to think 
you pcrlcction, nnd yet uianngo you a8 if you 
were not what is called * nbsoluto wisdom.’ 

“ Bella also said, 1 Tony might have bad 
some olmnco with Alieo, hnd be remained 
poor; ’ tiio opposition of her family would 
havo hnd its weight in influencing her in bis 
favor; but now that bo is .a prize in tho 
matrimonial lottery, sho is quito ready to 
see any defects bo may have, nnd Bet them 
against all that would bo said in bis behalf. 
Last of nil, sho likes her independence ns a 
widow. I hall suspected that Maitland bad 
been before you in her liivor ; but Holla says 
not. By the way, it was tho fortune that has 
fallen to you Mnitlnnd bad always expected, 
—Sir Omcrod having married, or, nB somo 
Bay, not married, ills mother, and ndopted 
Maitland, who contrived to spend about 
eighty thousand of the old man’s savings in 
ten or cloven years. lie is a strange ifcllow, 
and mysterious to tho last. Since tho over¬ 
throw of tho Government, wo linvo been re¬ 
duced to ask protection to the city from the 
secret society coiled tho Camorra, a set of 
Neapolitan Thugs, who cut throats in reci¬ 
procity ; nnd it was by a guard of there 
wretches that wo woro escorted to tho ship’s 
louts when we embarked. Holla swears thot 
the chief ot the gang was no other than Mait¬ 
land, greatly disguised of courso ; hut sho 
eaya that she recognized him by his teeth, 
oc ho smiled accidentally. It would bo, of 
course, at the risk of his life tm was there, 
sinco anything that pertained to tho court 
would, if discovered, he torn to fragments by 
tho people. My ‘godfather’ had a narrow 
eecapo on Tuesday in6t. IIo rodo through 
the Toledo in full uniform, amidst all the 
pcoplo, who wero satisfied with hissing him 
instead of treating him to a etilotto, and the 
rascal grinned an insolent dcfianco ns lie went, 
nnd said, ns ho gained tho Piazza, 1 You’re 
not such bad canaille, after all; I havo seen 
worse in Mexico.’ He wcut on board n de¬ 
spatch-boat in tho bay, nnd ordered tho 
commander to take him to Gaeta; and tho 
oddest of all is, the officer complied, over¬ 
powered, ns better men linvo been, by tho 
scoundrel’s impertinenco. Oil, Tony, to you 
—to yourself, to your heart’s most secret 


eloBct, fast to bo looked, when you have my 
secret iii3ido of it,—to you, I own, that tho 
night I passed in that wretch’s company is 
tho darkest pngo of my existence, lie over¬ 
whelmed mo with insult, nnd I bad to bear 
it, just as I should lmvo to boar tho buffot- 
ing of tho waves if I bad been thrown into 
the sea. I’d havo strangled him then and 
there if I was able, but tho brute would have 
torn mo limb from limb if I attempted it. 
Tiino may diminish the acuteness of this suf¬ 
fering, but 1 confess to you, up to this, when 
I think of what I went through, my humili¬ 
ation overpowers mo. I hopo fervently you 
may meet him one of these days. You linvo 
a little scoro of your own, I suspect, to settle 
with him ; nt nil events, if tho day of reckon¬ 
ing comes, includo my bnlnnco, and truBt to 
my oternnl grntitudo. 

“ Hero havo come Alieo nnd Bella to mnko 
mo rend out what I linvo written to you ; of 
course I linvo objected. This is a strictly 
‘ private and confidential.’ What we do for 
the blue-books, Master Tony, we do in a dif¬ 
ferent fashion. Alice, perhaps, suspccls the 
reasons of my reserve,—‘ appreciates my reti¬ 
cence,’ as wo say in tho ‘ Lino.’ 

“ At all events, sho tolls mo to make you 
writo to her. ‘ When Tony,’ said sho, ‘ Iibb 
found out that ho was only in lovo with mo 
beenuso I mndo him better known to his own 
heart, nnd induced him to develop some of 
bis own iino qualities, lie’ll begin to see that 
wo may nnd ought to bo excellent friends; 
and somo day or other, when there shall the 
a Mrs. Tony, if sho bo a sonsiblo woman, 
she’ll notobjeot to the friendship.’ Sho said 
this so incasuredly and calmly that I can 
almost trust myself to say I havo reported 
her word for word. It rends to me like a 
very polite Congo, Wlmt do you say to it? 

“ The Lyles aro going hack at tho end of 
tho month, liut Alice says sho’Jl winter nt 
Cairo. There is nn insolent independence 
about these widows, Tony, that adds one 
more terror to death. I protest I’d like to 
lmunt the woman that could employ her free¬ 
dom of action in this arbitrary manner. 

“ Dearest Bella insists on your coming to 
our wedding; it will como off at Tilnoy, 
strictly private. Nono but our nearest rela¬ 
tives, not even tho Duko of Dullcliestcr, nor 
any of tho Howards. They will feel it; but it 
! can’t be helped, I suppose. Cincinnatus bad 
i to cut bis connections too, when ho took to 
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horticulture. You, however, must not de¬ 
port me; and if you cannot travel without 
Rory, bring him with you. 

“ I am impatient to get away from this, 
and seek tho safety of somo obscure retreat; 
lor I know tho persecutions I shall be exposed 
to to withdraw my resignation and remain. 
i'o this I will never consent. I give it to you 
under my hand, Tony, and I give it the more 
formally, as I desire it may ho historic. I 
know well the whining tone they will assume, 
—just as well ns if I saw it before me in a 
despatch. ‘ What aro we to tell the queen ? ’ 
wilt bo tho cry. My dignified answer will 
be, ‘Tell Iter that you made it impossible for 
one of tho ablest of her servants to hold his 
ullice with dignity. Tell her, too, that Skeff 
Dinner has dono enough for honor; ho now 
peeks to do something for happiness.’ Rack to 
ullice again I will not go. Five years and two 
months of unpaid services havo I given to my 
country, and England iu not aslmmcd to ac¬ 
cept tho unrewarded Inbors of her gifted 
sonB! My very ‘ extrnordinarics ’ havo been 
cavilled at. I givo you my word of honor, I 
they havo asked mo for vouchers for tho 
champagne and lobsters with which I havo 
treated somo of the most dangerous regicides 
uf Europe,—men whose language would make 
your hair stand on end, and whose sentiments 
actually curdled the blood ns one listened to- 
them. 

“ The elegant hospitalities which I dis¬ 
pensed, in tho hope—vain hope!—of indu¬ 
cing them to believe tlmt the social amenities 
of life had extended to our insular position,— 
these the Ollico declares they have nothing to 
do with, and insolently asks me, ‘ Are theve 
any other items of my pleasure whoso cost I 
should wish to submit to parliament? ’ 

“ Ask Talleyrand, ask Metternich, nsknny 
of oiir own people,—15. or S. or II.,—since 
when have cookery and the ballet censed to 
bo tho lawful weapons of diplomacy. 

“ Tho day of reckoning for all this, my 
dear Tony, is coming. At first I thought of 
making somo of iny friends in tho House 
move for tho correspondence between F. O. 
and myself,—the Damor papers they would 
bo called, in tho language of the public jour¬ 
nals,—and thus bring on a smashing debate. 
Reconsideration, however, allowed me tlmt 
my memoirs, 1 Five Years of a Diplomatist 
on Service,’ would bo the more fitting place; 
and in the pages of those volumes you will 


find revelations moro astounding, official 
knaveries moro nefarious, and political in¬ 
trigues more Machiavellian, than the wildest 
imagination for wickedness lins over con¬ 
ceived. Wimt would they not have given 
rather than see such an exposure! I almost 
think I will call my book, ‘ “ Extraordina- 
ries ” of a Diplomatist.’ Sensational and tak¬ 
ing both, tlmt title! You mustn’t bo pro¬ 
voked if, in one oftho lighter chapters,—there 
must ho light chapters,—I stick in that little 
adventure of your own with my godfather.” 

“ Confound tho fellow ! ” muttered Tony, 
and with such a hearty indignation that his 
mother heard him from tho adjoining room, 
and hastened in to ask who or wlmt imd pro¬ 
voked him. Tony blundered out somo sort 
of evasive reply, and then said, “ Was it Dr, 
Stewart’s voice I heard without there a few 
minutes ago?” 

“ Yus, Tony ; lie called in ns ho was pass¬ 
ing to Coleraine on important business. Tho 
poor man is much agitated by an oiler tlmt 
lias just been made him to go far away over 
tiic seas, and finish his days, one may call it, 
at tho end of the world. Somo of this coun¬ 
try folk, it Booms, who settled in New Zea¬ 
land, nt n, place they call Wellington Gap, 
have invited him to go out there and minis¬ 
ter among them ; nnd though lie’s not minded 
to mako the change nt his advanced time ot 
life, nor disposed to lay his bones iu a far¬ 
away land, yet for Dolly’s sake—poor Dolly, 
who will bo left friendless and homeless when 
ho is taken, away—die thinks maybe it’s his 
duty to accept the ofi’er ; nnd so he’s gone in 
to tiie town to consult Dr. M'Candlish nnd 
the elder Mr. M’Elwain, nnd a few other 
sensiblo men." 

" Why wont Dolly marry tho man she 
ought to marry,—a good, true-hearted fellow, 
who will treat her well and be kind to her ? 
Tell me tlmt, mother.” 

“ It iimuna bo—it mauna bo,” said tho old 
Indy, who, when much moved, frequently 
employed the Scotch dialect unconsciously. 

“ Is there a reason for her conduct! ” 

" There is a reason,” said she, firmly. 

“ And do yon know it? Has slio told you 
wlmt it is?" 

“ I’m not at liberty to talk over this mattor 
with you, Tony. Whatover I know, I know 
as a tiling confided to mo in honor.” 

“ I only asked, Was tho reason ono that 
you yourself were satisfied with? ” 
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“ It was, and is,” replied she, gravely, 

“ Do you think, from what you know, that 
Dolly would listen to any representations I 
might make her? for I know M’Grudcr thor¬ 
oughly, and can speak of him qb a friend 
likes to speak.” 

“No, no, Tony—don’t do it! don't do 
it!” cried sho, with a degreo of emotion 
that perfectly amnzed him, for tho tears swam 
in her eyes, and her lips trembled as bIio 
spoko. Ho stared fixedly at her, but she 
turned awny her head, and for some minutes 
neither spoke. 

“ Come, mother,” said Tony, at Inst, and 
in his kindliest voice, “ you have a good 
head of your own,—think of some way to 
prevent tho poor old doctor from going off 
into cxilo.” , 

“ IIow could wo help him that ho would 
not object to? ” 

“ What if you wore to hit upon some plan 
of adopting Dolly? You have long loved her 
as if she were your own duughtcr, and ehc 
has returned your affections.” 

“That she lias,” muttered tho old lady, 
as slio wiped her eyes. 

“ What uso is this new wealth of ours, if 
it benefit none hut ourselves, mother? Just 
get the ductor to talk it all over with you, and 
say to him, ‘ Have no fears as to Dolly ; slio 
shall never be forced to marry against her 
inclinations,—merely for support; her home 
shall he here with us, and she shall be no 
dependant neither.’ I’ll take care of that.” 

“How liko your father you snid tiieso 
words, Tony! ” cried slio, looking at him 
with a gaze of lovo and prido together ; “ it 
was his very voice too.” 

“ I meant to have spoken to hor on poor 
M’Gruder’s behalf,—I promised him I would, 
hut if you tell me it is of no use ”— 

“ I tell you more, Tony—I tell you it 
would be cruel; it would ho worse than 
cruel,” cried she, eagerly. 

“ Then I’ll not do it, and I’ll write to him 
to-day and say so, though, Heaven knows I’ll 
be sorely puzzled to explain myself; hut as 
lie is a true man, lie’ll feel that I have done 
all for tho best, and that if I have not served 
his cause, it has not been for any hick of tho 
will! ” 

“ If you wisli it, Tony, I could write to 
Mr. M'Ciruder myself. A letter from an old 
body like mo is sometimes a better means to 
brcilk a misfortune than ono from a younger 


hnnd. Ago deals moro naturally with sor¬ 
row, perhaps.” 

“ You will be doing a kind thing, my dear 
mother,” said ho, as ho drew Iter towards 
him, “ and to a good fellow who deserves 
well of us.” 

'* I want to thank him, besides, for his 
kindness and caro of you, Tony ; so just writo 
iiis address for mo there on that envelope, 
and I’ll do it nt once.” 

“ I’m oil'for a ramble, mother, till dinner¬ 
time,” snid Tony, taking his hut. 

“ Are you going up to the Abbey, Tony ? ” 

“ No,” said he, blushing slightly. 

“ Because, if you had, I’d have asked you 
to fetoh mo somo fresh flowers. Dolly is 
coming to dine with ub, and slio is so fond of 
seeing flowers on tho centre of tho table.” 

“ No; I liavo nothiug to do at tho Abbey. 
I’m off' toward Portrush.” 

“ Why not go over to the Burnside nnd 
fetcli Dolly? ” said she, carelessly. 

“ Perhaps I may—that is, if I should find 
myself in that quarter; hut I’m first of all 
bent on a profound piece of thoughtfulness 
or a good smoko,—pretty much the sumo 
thing with me, I bcliovc. So good-by for a 
while.” 

Ilis mother looked after him with loving 
eyes till the tears dulled them; hut there are 
tears which fall on tho affections ns tho dew 
fails on llowcrs, and these were of tlmt num¬ 
ber. 

“ His own father,—his own father! ” mut¬ 
tered site, ns slio followed tho stalwart figuro 
till it was lost in tho distance. 

CHAPTER I.XIII. 

AT TUB COTFAGB mSIDE TUB CAUSEWAY. 

I must ubu more discretion ns to Mrs. But¬ 
ler's corrcspmidcfico tlinn I have employed 
respecting SkelF Darner’s. What she wrote 
on that morning is not to ho recorded here. 
It will bo enough if I say Hint her letter was 
not alone a kind one, hut that it thoroughly 
convinced him who read it tlmt her view was 
wise and true, and that it would bo as useless 
as ungenerous ,to press Dolly further, or ask 
for that lovo which was not hers to give. 

It was a ravo event with hor to hnvo to 
write a letter. It was not, either, n very easy 
task; but if slio had not tho gift of facile 
expression, she had another still better for 
her purpose,—nu honest nature steadfastly 
determined to perform n duty. She know 
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her subject, too, and treated it with candor, 
while with delicacy. 

While she wrote, Tony Btrollcd along, puff¬ 
ing his cigar or relighting it, for it was al¬ 
ways going out, and dreaming away in his 
own misty fashion over things past, present, 
and future, till really the actual and the 
ideal became so thoroughly commingled ho 
could not well distinguish onofrom tho other. 
He thought—ho knew, indeed—ho ought to 
bo very lmppy. All his anxieties ns to a ca¬ 
reer and a livelihood ended, ho felt that a 
very enjoyable cxistenco might lio before 
him j butsomehow,—ho hoped ho wnsnotun- 
grateful,—butsomehow ho was not so per¬ 
fectly happy ns lie supposed his good fortuno 
should have made him. 

<> Perhaps it will come later on ; perhaps 
when I am nctivo and employed ; perhaps 
when I shall hnve lenrned to interest myself 
in the things money brings around n man ; 
perhaps, too, when I can forget,—aye, that 
was tho lesson was hardest of all.” All these 
passing thoughts, a good deal dashed through 
each other, scarcely contributed to enlighten 
his faculties ; and lie rambled on over rooks 
and yellow Btrnnd, up hillsides, and through 
fern-clad valleys, not in the lenat mindful of 
whither he was going. 

At last ho suddenly halted, and saw ho was 
in tho shrubberies of Lylo Abbey, his steps 
having out of old lmhit taken the one same 
path they had followed for many a year. The 
place was just as he had seen it Just. Trees 
make no marvellous progress in the north of 
Ireland, and a longer absence than Tony’s 
would leave them just os they were before. 
All was neat, orderly, and well kept; nnd 
tho heaps of dried leaves and brushwood 
ready to he wheeled away stood thcro ns ho 
saw them when lie laBt walked that way with 
Alico. IIo was poor then, without a career, 
or almost o hope of ono ; and yet was it pos¬ 
sible, could it bo possible, that ho was hap¬ 
pier than ho now felt? Was it that Love 
sufficed for all, and that the heart so filled 
had no room for other thoughts than those 
of her it worshipped? Ilo .certainly had 
loved her greatly. She—she nlono mndo up 
that world in which ho had lived. Her Binilc, 
her step, her laugh, her voice,—ay, thcro 
they were, nil before him. What a dream it 
was! Only a dream after all j for she never 
cared for him. Sho lmd led him on to love 
her, half in caprice, half in a sort of com¬ 


passionate interest for n poor boy,—hoy bIio 
called him,—to whom a passion for one above 
iiim was certain to elevnto nnd exalt him in 
liis own esteem. “ Very kind, doubtless,” 
muttered ho, “ but very oruol too'. Sho might 
have romembered that this same dream was 
to liavo a very rough awaking. 1 lmd built 
nearly every hope upon ono, nnd that one, 
she well knew, was never to bo realized. It 
might not havo been tho most gracious way 
to do it, but I deolnro it would have been tho 
most merciful, to lmvc treated me ns her 
mother did, who snubbed my pretensions at 
once. It was nil right that I should rccog- 
nizo her superiority over mo in a hundred 
ways; but perhaps sho should not lmvo kept 
it so continually in mind, ns a sort of barrier 
against a warmer feeling for me. I supposo 
this is the fine-lady view of tho matter. This 
is tho theory that young fellows nro to bo 
civilized, ns they call it, by a paBsion for a 
woman who is to amuse herself by their ex¬ 
travagancies, nnd then ask their gratitude 
for linving deceived them. 

'•‘I’ll be shot if I am grateful,” eaid ho, 
ns lie threw his cigar into tho pond. “ I’m 
astonished—amazed—now thnt it’s all over " 
(hero his voico shook a little), “ that my 
stupid vanity could have ever led me to think 
of her, or that I ever mistook that patroniz¬ 
ing way sho lmd towards me for more than 
good-nature. But, I take it, thcro nro scores 
of fellows who havo lmd tho selfsamo expe¬ 
riences. Hero’s the seat I mado for her,” 
muttered lie, ns ho camo in front of a rustic 
bench. For a moment n savago thought 
crossed him that ho would break it in pieces, 
and throw tho fragments into tho lake,—a 
sort of jealous nnger lest some day or other 
she might sit there with “another;” but 
Jio restrained himself, and said, “Better not; 
better let her sco that her civilizing process 
has done something, nnd that though I havo 
lost my game I can boar my defeat becom¬ 
ingly.” 

IIo began to wish that sho wero .tliero at 
that moment. Not that ho might renew his 
vows of love, or rcplcdgc his affection ; but 
to show her how calm and reasonable—ny, 
reasonable wob her fnvorito word—ho could 
bo; how collectedly ho could listen to her, 
nnd how composedly reply. Ilo strolled up 
to tho entrance door. It was open. The 
servants wore busy in preparing for tho arri¬ 
val of their masters, who were expected 
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within tho week. All wore delighted to boo 
Master Tony again, and tho words somehow 
rather grated on his ears. It was another 
reminder of that same " boyhood ” ho bore 
such a grudge ngninst. “Iam going to lmvo 
a look out of tho emnll drawing-room win¬ 
dow, Mrs. Ilaylca,” said ho to tho house¬ 
keeper, cutting short her congratulations, 
and hurrying up-stairs. 

It was tru6 ho wont up for a view ; hut 
not of the const-line to Fnirhend, lino ns it 
was. It was of n full-length portrait of 
Alice, life-size, by Grant. Slio was standing 
beside her horse,—tho Arab Tony trained for 
hor. A braid of her hair lmd fallen, nndBhc 
was in the net of arranging it, while ono hand 
held up her drooped riding-dress. There was 
that in tho air and attitude that bespoke a 
certain embarrassment with a sense of hu¬ 
morous enjoyment of tho dilemma. A sketch 
from life, in fact, lmd given tho idea of the 
picturo, and tho reality of tho incident was 
unquestionable. 

Tony blushed a deep crimson as I 10 looked 
and muttered, “ Tho very smile sho lmd on 
when sho snid good-by. I wonder I never 
kucw her till now.” 

A favorite myrtlo of hers stood in tho 
window : lie broke ofl’a Bprig of it, nnd placed 
it in his button-hole, nnd then slowly passed 
down tho stairs and out into tho lawn. With 
very sombre thoughts nnd slow steps ho retraced 
bis way to tho cottage. lie wont over to him¬ 
self much of liis past lifo, and saw it, as very 
young men will often in such retrospects, far 
less favorably ns regarded himself than it really' 
was. He ought to lmvo done—Heaven knows 
wlmt. Ho ought to lmvo been—scores of 
things which ho never was, perhaps never 
could bo. At all events, there was ono thing 
lie nover should have imagined, that Alice 
Lyle—she was Alico Lyle always to him—in 
her treatment of him was ever moro closely 
drawn towards him than tho others of her 
family. “ It was simply tho mingled kind¬ 
ness and caprice of her nature that made tho 
difference ; nnd if I hadn’t been a vain fool 
I'd lmvo seen it. I eec it now, though ; I 
can read it in the very smile she has in her 
picture. To be sure I lmvo learned a good 
deal Binco I wrb here last; I lmvo outgrown 
a good many illusions. I onco imagined this 
dwarfed and stinted scrub to ho a wood. I 
fnnoied tho Abbey to bo liko a royal palace ; 
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and in Sioily a wliolo bnttalion of us lmvo 
bivouacked in a ball that led to suites of 
rooniB without number. If a mero glimpso 
of tho world could reveal such nstounding 
truths, wlmt might not como of a more length¬ 
ened cxpericnco? ” 

“ How tired nnd weary you look, Tony ! ” 
snid his mother, as he threw himself into a 
chair j “ lmvo you overwalkcd yourself? ” 

“ I supposo so,” said ho, with a half smile. 
“ In my poorer days I thought nothing of go¬ 
ing to tho Abbey and back twice—I lmvo done 
it even thrice—in one day ; but perhaps this 
weight of gold I carry now is too heavy for 
me.” 

“ I’d like to see you look moro grateful 
for your good fortune, Tony,” said sho, grave¬ 
ly. 

“ I’m not ungrateful, mother ; hut up to 
this I lmvo not thought much of tho matter. 
1 suspect, however, t was never designed for 
a lifo of case and enjoyment. Ho you remem¬ 
ber what Dr. Stewart snid ono day, ‘You may 
put a weed in a gnrdon, nnd dig round Stand 
water it, nnd it will only grow to bo a big 
weed after ail ’ ? ’’ 

“ I liopo better from Tony—far hotter,” 
snid she, sharply. “Have you answered 
M’Cnrthy’s letter? Jlavoyou arranged whero 
you are to meet tliolnwycrs? ” 

“I lmvo said in Dublin. Thoy couldn’t 
como hero, mother; wo lmvo no room for 
them in this crib.” 

“ You muBt not call it a crib for nil that. 
It sheltered your father once, and ho carried a 
very high bend, Tony.” 

“And for that very reason, dear mother, 
I’m going to umko it our own home hence¬ 
forth,—without you’d rather go nnd livo in 
that old manor-houso on tho Noro ; thoy tell 
mo it is beautiful.” 

“ It was there your father was born,|nnd I 
long to seo it,” said Bhe, with emotion. 
“ Who’s that coming in at tlio goto, Tony ? ” 

“ It is Dolly,” Bnid ho, rising, nnd going 
to tho door to meet her. 

“ My dear Dolly,” cried ho, ns ho embraced 
hor, nnd kisBed lier on either cheek; “ this 
brings mo back to old times nt once.” 

If it was nothing oleo, tho total change in 
Tony’s nppenrnncc abashed her ; the bronzed 
and bearded man, looking many years older 
than lie was, seemed little liko tho Tony she 
lmd seen last; nnd so sho half shrank back 
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from liis embrace, and with a flushed cheek 
nnd almost constrained innnnor, muttered 
some words of recognition. 

“ How well you aro looking! ” said ho, 
staring at her, ns sho took off her bonnet, 
“nnd the nice glossy hnir has all grown again, 
nnd I vow it is brighter nnd silkior than 
ever.” 

“ What's nil this flattery about bright con 
nnd silky locks I'm listening to? ” said the 
old lady, coming out laughing into tho hall. 

“ It’s Waster Tony displaying his foreign 
graces nt my expense, ma'am,” said Dolly, 
with n smile. 

“ Would you have known him again, Dol¬ 
ly ? Would you have thought that great hairy 
creature there was our Tony ? ” 

“1 think ho is changed, — a good deal 
changed,” said Dolly, without looking at 
him. 

“ I didn’t quite like it at first; but I’m 
partly getting used to it now; and though 
the colonel never woro a beard on his upper 
lip, Tony’s moro liko him now than ever.” 
The old indy continued to rnrnblo on about 
tho points of resemblance between tho father 
nnd son, and whero certain traits of manner 
and voice wero held in common j nnd though 
neither Tony nor Dolly gave much heed to 
her words, they wero equally grateful to her 
for talking. 

“ And where’s tho dootor, Dolly 7 Aro wo 
not to see him at dinner? ” 

“ Not to-day, ma’am; he’s gone over to 
M’Laidlaw’s to make somo arrangements 
about this scheme of ours,—the banishment, 
ho calls it.” 

“ And is it possiblo, Dolly, that ho can se¬ 
riously contemplate suoh a step ? ” asked 
Tony, gravely. 

“ Yob ; nnd very Ecriously too.” 

“ And you, Dolly; what do you say to 
it?” 

“I say to it what I have often said to a 
difficulty, what tho old Scotch adage says of 
‘ tho stout heart to the stey brae.’ ” 

" And you might have found moro comfort¬ 
ing words, lassie,—how tho winds can bo tem¬ 
pered to the shorn Jamb,” said tho old lady, 
almost rcbukcfully; and Dolly drooped her 
head in silcnco. 

“I think it’s a had scheme,” said Tony, 
boldly, nnd ns though not hearing his mother's 
remark. “ For a man at tho doctor’s ago to 
go to tho other end of tho globo to live in a 


now land, and mnko now friendships nt his 
time of lifo, is, I’m sure, n mistnko.” 

“ That suppoECB that wo have achoico; but 
my father thinks wo have no choice.” 

“ I cannot see that. I cannot seo that what 
a man lms homo for fivc-and-thirty, or forty 
years,—ho has been tlmt long nt the Durnsidc, 
I bcliovo,hocnnnot endurostill longer. Imust 
have a talk with him myself over it.” And 
unconsciously — quito unconsciously—’Tony 
uttered tho last words with a high-sounding 
importance, so certnin is it that in a man’s 
worldly wealth there is a stove of solf-confi- 
denco tlmt no mere qualities of bend or heart 
can ever supply; and Dolly nlmoBt smiled at 
tho assured tone nnd the confident manner of 
her former playfellow. 

“ My father will bo glad to seo you, Tony 
—ho wants to hear nil about your campaigns; 
ho was trying two nights ngo to follow yon 
on the map, but it was such a bad ouo ho lmd 
to give up tho nttempt.” 

“ I’ll give you mine,” cried tho old lady, 
“ tho map Tony brought over to myself. I'll 
no just give it, but I'll lend it to you; and 
there’s a crolsa wherever thcro was a battle, 
and a red cross wherever Tony was wounded." 

“ Pooh, pooh, mother ! don’t worry Dolly 
about tlicso tilings; slic’d rather hear of 
pleasanter themes tlinn battles nnd battle¬ 
fields. And hero 1 b ono already ; Jennie says, 
1 dinner.’ ” 

“ Where did you find your sprig of myrtle 
at this timo? ” asked Dolly, as Tony led her 
in to dinner. 

I “ I got it at the Abbey. I strolled up 
thoro to-day,” said lie, in a half-confusion. 
“ Will you liavo it? ” 

“ No,” said she, curtly. 

“ Neither will I then,” cried he, tearing 
it out of his button-hole nnd throwing it 
away. 

What a long journey in life can bo taken 
in tho few steps from the drawing-room to 
tho dinner-table! 

ciurTEit i,xir. 

TUB END. 

As Dr. Stewart had many friends to con¬ 
sult nnd many visits to make,-—some of them, 
ns ho imagined, farewell ones,—Dolly was 
persunded, but not without difficulty, to take 
up her residence nt the cottage till ho should 
be nblo to return home. And a very pleas¬ 
ant week it wnB. To tho old Judy it was al- 
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most perfect happiness. Sho had her clear 
Tony back with her after all his dangers and 
escapes, safe nnd sound, and in such spirits 
ns she had nover seen him before. Not a 
cloud, not a shadow, now over darkened his 
bright fnco; all was good-humor, and 
thoughtful kindness for horself nnd for Dolly. 

And poor Dolly, too, with some anxious 
cares at her heart,—a load that would have 
crushed many,—boro up so well that sho 
looked ns cheery ns tho others, and entered 
into all tho plnnB that Tony formed about 
his futuro liouso und his gardens nnd his 
stables, ns though many n hundred leagues of 
ocean wero not soon to roll between her and 
the spots she traced so eagerly on tho paper. 
Ono evening tlioy sat even later than UBunl. 
Tony had induced Dolly, who wnB very clover 
with her pencil, to make him a sketch for a 
little ornamental cottage,—one of thoso uniti- 
linhitablo little homesteads, which nro im¬ 
mensely suggestivo of all tho comforts they 
would utterly fnil to realize j and ho leaned 
over her ns she drew, anil his arm was on tho 
back of her chair, nnd his fnco so close nt 
times that it almost touched tho braids of 
tho silky hair beside him. 

“ You must make a porch thore, Dolly ; 
it would be so nico to sit there with that no¬ 
ble view down tho glen at one’s feet, and 
threo distinct reaches of tho Nore visible.” 

“ Ycb, I’ll make n porch ; I’ll oven make 
you yourself lounging in it. Seo, it shall bo 
perfect bliss! ” 

“ AVliat docs that mean ? ” 

“ That means smoko, sir ; you nro enjoy¬ 
ing the heavenly luxury of tobacco, not the 
less intensely that it obscures the viow.” 

“ No, Dolly, I’ll not havo that. If you 
put mo there, don’t have mo Bmoking j make 
mo Bitting beside you rb wo nro now,—you 
drawing, nnd I looking over you.” 

“ But I want to bo a prophet ns well ob a 
painter, Tony. I desiro to predict something 
that will be euro to happen, if you should 
ever build this cottago.” 

“ I swear I will; I’m resolved on it.” 

“ Well, then, so suro ns you do, and so 
suro as you sit in that littlo honeysuckle- 
covered porch, you’ll smoko.’’ 

“ And why not do ns I say? Why not 
make you sketching ’’— 

“ Iieeauso I shall not bo sketching; be¬ 
cause, by the tiuio your cottago is finished, 
I shall bo probably sketching a Maori chief, 


or a war-party bivounoking on tho Raki- 
Ruki.” 

Tony drow away his arm and leaned back 
in his chair, a senso almost of faintish siok- 
ncss creeping over him. 

“ Hero arc the dogs, too,” continued sho. 
“ Ilcro is Banco with his great majestic face, 
and hero Gertrude, with her fino pointed 
noso nnd piercing eyes, nnd here’s littlo Spi¬ 
cer as saucy nnd pert ns I can make him 
without color ; for ono ought to havo a little 
carmino for tho corner of liis eye, nnd a 
Blight tingo to accent tho tip of his noso. 
Shall I add all your 1 emblems,’ ns they call 
them, nnd put in the fiBliing-rods ngainst the 
wall, and tho landing-net, und tho guns nnd 
pouches? ” 

Sho wont on sketching with inconccivnblo 
rapidity, tho drawing keeping pace almost 
with her words. 

But Tony no longer took tho interest ho 
had done beforo in tho picture, hut scorned 
lost in Borno deep nnd difficult reflection. 

“ Shall wo liavo a bridge—a rnero plank 
will do—over tho river hero, Tony ? nnd then 
tliiB zigzag pathway will bo a short way up 
to tho cottage.” 

. IIo never heard her words, but nroso and 
left tho room. IIo passed out into tho littlo 
garden in front of tlio houso, nnd lenuing on 
tho gate, looked out into tho dark, still night. 
Poor Tony! impenetrable as that darkness 
wnsl it was not rnoro difficult to peer through 
than tho thick mist that gathored around 
his thoughts. 

. “ Is that Tony ? ” oried his mothor from 
tho doorway. 

11 Yes,” said ho, moodily, for he wanted to 
ho left to his own thoughts. 

<> Como hero, Tony, and sco what a fine 
manly lotter your friend Mr. M’Grudcr 
writes in answer to rnino.” 

Tony was at her side in nn instant, and 
almost toro tho lotter in liis cagorncss to read 
it. It was vory briof, but well deserved all 
slio had said of it. With a delicaoy which 
perhaps might scarooly havo been looked for 
in a man so educated ati.d brought up, ho 
seemed to appreointo tho oxistcnco of a secret 
ho lmd no right to question ; nnd bitterly ns 
tho rcsolvo cost him, ho declared that he had 
no longer a claim on Dolly’s nQeotion. 

“ I scarcely understand him, mothor ; do 
you ? ” asked Tony. 

“ It’s not very hard to understand, Tony,” 
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said she, gravely. “ Mr. M’Gruder Bees 
that Dolly Stewart could not have given him 
her love nnd affection as a man’s wife ought 
to give, and ho would bo ashamed to take 
her without it.” 

“But why couldn’t slio? Sam seems to 
have a sort of suspicion us to the reason, and 
I cannot guess it.” 

“ If lio does suspect, ho has tho nico feel¬ 
ing of a man of honor, nnd secs that it is not 
for ono placed as ho is to question it.” 

“ If any man wero to say to mo, ‘ Read 
that letter, and tell mo what does it infer,’ 
I’d Eay tho writer thought that tho girl ho 
wanted to marry liked somo ono else.” 

“ Well, there's ono point-placed beyond 
an inference, Tony ; the engagement is end¬ 
ed, and sho iB free.” 

“ I suppose sho is vory happy at it.” 

“ Poor Dolly has littlo heart for happiness 
just now. It was a little before dinner a 
note came from tho doctor to say tlint nil the 
friends lio had consulted ndvieed him to go 
out, and wero ready nnd willing to assist him 
in every way to mnko the journey. As Jan¬ 
uary is tho stormy month in these seas, they 
all recommended his sailing ns soon ns lie 
possibly could ; and tho poor man says, very 
feelingly, ‘ To-morrow, mayhap, will ho my 
farewell sermon to those who liavo Bat under 
me cight-and-forty years.’ ” 

“ Why did you not make somo proposal 
like wlmt I spoke of, mother?” asked ho, 
almost peevishly. 

" I tried to da it, Tony, hut ho wouldn’t 
hear of it, lie has a pride of his own tlml>| 
is very dangerous to wound, nnd ho stopped 
mo nt once, saying, ‘ I hopo I mistnke your 
meaning ; but lest I should not, say no more 
of this for tho sake of our old friendship.’ ” 

“ 1 call such pride downright want of feel¬ 
ing. It is neither more nor less than con¬ 
summate selfishness.” 

“ Don’t toll him so, Tony, or maybo you’d 
faro worso in tho argument. IIo hns a wise, 
deep head, tho doctor.” 

“ I wish ho had a littlo heart with it,” 
said Tony, sulkily, and turned again into tho 
garden. 

Twice did Jennie summon him to tea, hut 
ho paid no attention to tho call ; so engrossed, 
indeed, was ho by his thoughts that ho even 
forgot to smoke, nnd not impossibly the want 
of his accustomed weed added to his other 
embarrassments. f 


“ Mies Dolly’s for ganging lmmo, Master 
Tony,” said tho maid at last, “ and tho mis- 
trcBS wants you to go wi’ her.” 

As Tony entered tho hall, Dolly was pre¬ 
paring for tho road. Coquetry wns cortainly 
tho least of hor accomplishments, and yet 
thoro was something that almost verged on 
it in the hood sho woro, instead of a bonnet, 
lined of some plushy material of a rich cherry 
color, and forming a fraino around her face 
thnt set off all her features to tho greatest 
advantago. Never did her eyes look bluer 
or deeper,—never did tho gentlo beauty of 
her face light up with moro of brilliancy. 
Tony never know with what rapturo ho was 
I gazing on her till ho saw that sho was blush¬ 
ing under his fixed stare. 

Tho leave-taking between Mrs. Butler and 
Dolly was more than usually affectionate; 
and even after they had separated, tho old 
lady called hor back and kissed her again. 

11 1 don’t know how mother will bear up 
after you leave her," muttered Tony, ns ho 
walked along at Dolly’s sido; “ alio is fonder 
of you than evor.” 

Dolly murmured something, but innudi- 
bly. 

11 For my own part,” continued Tony, “ I 
can’t beliovc this step necessary at all. It 
would he nn ineffable disgrace to tho whole 
neighborhood to let one wo love and revere as 
wo do him go away in his old age, ono may 
say, to seek his fortune. IIo belongs to us, 
nnd wc to him. Wo have been linked to¬ 
gether for yenrs, nnd I can't bear tho thought 
of our separating.” 

This wns a very long speech for Tony, nnd 
lie felt almost fatigued when it was finished; 
but Dolly was silent, nnd thcro was no means 
by which ho could guess the effect it had pro¬ 
duced upon her. 

“ As to my mother,” continued lio, “ she’d 
not care to live hero any longer,—I know it. 
I don’t speak of myself, hecauso it’s tho 
habit to think I don’t caro for any ono or 
anything,—that’s tho estimate people form 
of »ic, and I must hear it as I can.” 

“ It’s lesB than just, Tony,” said Dolly, 
gravely. 

Oli, if I ain to ask for justice, Dolly, I 
shall get the worst of it,” said lio, laughing, 
hut not merrily. 

For a while they walked on without a 
word on cither side. 

" What a calm night! " said Dolly, “and 
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how largo the stars look! They tell mo that 
in southern latitudes they seem immense.” 

“ You nro not sorry to lenvo this, Dolly ? ” 
murmured ho, gloomily; “ oro you ? ” 

A very faint sigh was all her answer. 

“I’m euro no ono could blnmo you,” ho 
continued. “ There is not much to attach 
any ono to the place, except, perhaps, a half- 
savage like myself, who finds its ruggedness 
congenial.” 

“ But you will scarcely remain here now, 
Tony; you’ll bo moro likely to scttlo at But¬ 
ler Ilall; wont you ? ” 

“ Wherever I settle, itsha’n’tbc here, after 
you Imvo left it,” said lie, with energy. 

“Sir Arthur Lyle and his family are all 
coming back in a few days, I hear.” 

“ So they may j it matters littlo to mo, 
Dolly. Shall I tell you a secret? Take my 
arm, Dolly,—the path is rough hero,—you 
may as well lean on mo. Wo arc not likely 
to have many moro walks together. Oh, 
dear! if you were as sorry ns I am, Dolly, 
wlmt a sad stroll this would bo ! ” 

“ What’s your secret, Tony?” aBkcd she, 
in a faint voice. 

“ Ah ! my secret, my secret,” said he, 
ponderingly, “ I don’t know why 1 called 
it a secret,—hut here is what I meant. 
You remember, Dolly, how I need to live up 
there at the Abbey formerly. It was just 
like my homo. I ordered all tho people 
about just as if they had been my own ser¬ 
vants,—and, indeed, they minded my orders 
moro than their master’s, Tho habit grew 
so strong upon me, of being obeyed and fol¬ 
lowed, that 1 supposo I must have forgot my 
own real condition. I toko it_I must lmvc 
lost sight of who nnd wlmt 1 nctunlly was, 
till ono of the sons—a young fellow in tho 
service in India—came back and contrived 
to let mo make tho discovery that, though I 
never knew it, I was really living the lifo of 
a dependant. I’ll not tell you how Hub 
stung me, but it did ding me,—all the more 
that I believed, I fancied, myse' r ,—don’t 
laugh at mo,—but I really imagined I was 
in love with one of tho girls,—Alice. She 
was Alice Traflbrd then.” 

“ I had heard of that,” said Dolly, in a 
faint voice. 

“ Well, she, too, undeceived me,—not ex¬ 
actly as unfeelingly nor ns offensively as her 
brother, hut just as explioity—you know 
wlmt I mean? ” 


“ No, toll me moro clearly,” said she, ea¬ 
gerly. 

“ I don’t know how to tell you. It’s a 
long story,—Hint is to say, I waaa long whilo 
under a delusion, and sho was a long whilo 
indulging it. Fino ladies, I’m told, do this 
sort of thing when they tako a caprico into 
their heads to civilizo youug barbarians of 
my Btamp,” 

“ That's not tho generous way to look at 
it, Tony,” 

"I don't want to bo generous; tho adage 
saysone ought to begin by being juBt. Skuffy 
—you know whom I mean, Skcff Darner— 
saw it clearly enough j be warned mo about 
it. And wlmt a clever fellow ho is! Would 
you believe it, Dolly? iio actually knew all 
the time that I was not really in iovo, when 
I thought I wus. lie knew that it was a 
something mndo up of romance nnd ambition 
nnd boyish vanity, nnd that my hcart % my 
real heart, was never in it.” 

Dolly^shook hpr head, but whether in 
dissent or in sorrow it was not easy to 
say. 

“Shall I toll you moro?” cried Tony, as 
ho drew her arm closer to him, nnd took iter 
hand in his,—“ shall I tell you more, Dolly? 
Skcff read mo na I could not rend myself. 
He said to mo, 1 Tony, this is no ca6o of love; 
it is the flattered vanity of a very young fel¬ 
low to bo distinguished not alone by the pret¬ 
tiest, but the most petted womnn of society. 
You’ said ho, ‘ arc receiving nil the homage 
(mid to hcratsccond-hund.’ But more than 
all this, Dolly, ho not merely saw that I was 
not in love with Alieo Trafford, but lie saw 
with whom my heart wbb bound up, for many 
nnd many a year.” 

“ Her sister, her Bister Bella,” whispered 
Dolly. 

“No, but with yourself, my own, own 
Dolly,” cried lie, and turning, and before 
she could prevent it, bo cbmped ber in his 
arms, and kissed her passionately. 

“Oh, Tony!” said sho, sobbing, “you 
that I trusted, you that I confided iu, to treat 
mo thus.” 

“It is that my heart is bursting, Dolly, 
with this long, pont-up lovo, for I now know 
I have loved you nil my life long. Don’t bo 
angry with me, my darling Dolly ; I'd rather 
die at your feet tlmn hear an angry word 
from you. Tell me if you can caro for mo; 
oli, toll mo, if I strive to be all you could like 
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and love, that you will notjofueo to bo my 
own." 

Sho tried to disengage herself from his 
arm ; she trembled, heaved a deep sigh, and 
fell with her head on his shoulder. j 

“And you aro my own,” said ho, again 
kissing her ; “ and now tho wido world has 
not so lmppy a heart as mine." . 

Of those characters of my story who met 
happiness, it is ns well to say no more. A 
moro cunning craftsman than myself lias told 
us that the less we track human lifo, tho 
more ctieerily wc Bholl speak of it. Lot us 
presume, and it is no unfair presumption, 
that, nB Tony’s lifo was surrounded with a 
liberal Hlmro of those gifts which make ex¬ 
istence plcnsurablo, ho was neither ungrate¬ 
ful nor unmindful of them. Of Dolly I hopo 
there need he no doubt. “ 'l'hc guid doohtcr 
is the best warrant for tho guid wife ; " so 
said her father, nnd lie said truly. 

In the diary of a Spanish guerrilla chief, 
there is mention of a “ nobile IuglcBe,” who 
met him at Malta, to confer over tho possi¬ 
bility of a landing in Calabria, nnd the 
chances of a successful rising there. The 
Spaniard speaks of this man ns a person of 
rank, education, and talents, high in the con¬ 
fidence of tho court, nnd evidently warmly 
interested in tho causo. Ho was taken pris¬ 
oner by the Picdmontcso troops on tho third 
day after they landed, and, though repeat- 
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cdly offered lifo under conditions it would 
have been no dishonor to accept, was tried by 
court-martial and shot. 

There i8 reason to bcliovo that tho “ nobile 
Ingleso” wns Maitland. 

From tho Window whero I writo, I can sco 
tho promenade on tho Pinoian Hill, nnd if my 
eyes do not deceive mo, I can perceive thnt at 
times tho groups aro broken, nnd the loung¬ 
ers fall back to permit some ono to pass. I 
lmvo called tho waiter to explain tho curious 
circumstance, and nBkcd if it bo royalty thnt 
is so deferentially acknowledged. lie smiles, 
nnd says, “ No. It is the major domo of 
tho palaco oxncts tho respect you see. Ho 
cun do what ho likes at Rome. Antonelli 
himself is not greater than tliOjCouiit M'Cas- 
kcy.” 

As some unlettered guido leads tho travel¬ 
ler to tho verge of a cliff, from which tho 
glorious landscape beneath is visible, and 
winding river and embowered liomestcnd nnd 
swelling plnin nnd far-off mountain nre all 
spread out beneath for the eyo to revel over, 
so do I placo you, my valued render, on that 
spot from which tho future con ho seen, nnd 
modestly retire, that you may gazo in pence, 
weaving your own fancies at will, and invest¬ 
ing the scene, before you with such images 
and such interests as best benefit it. 

My part is done: if I hnvo suggested some¬ 
thing for yours, it will not he all in vain that 
I have written “ Tony llutlcr." 
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VIOLA’S FOLLY. 


BY MBS. S. GIBS02T FOSTEB. 


I hope I am not actuated by spite in writ¬ 
ing this record. I acknowledge that a twinge 
of indignation took me yesterday as she passed 
by me, she in her carriage, I upon the pave¬ 
ment, she with her plump gloved hands in¬ 
dolently folded in her lap, I with my poor, 
lame son beside me, and she cast us an in¬ 
different glance that went coldly sliding over 
us with no sign of recognition. For I re¬ 
membered the incident I am about to tell. 

Viola was my schoolmate, at an inland 
Bcminary principally dependent upon local 
patronage. Accident, perhaps, more than 
affinity, had brought us into that peculiar re¬ 
lation of intimate and confidential friendship 
by which each school girl is disposed to dis¬ 
tinguish some other. Comparatively mature 
in age, and therefore considered trustworthy, 
we had been permitted to occnpy a room at 
the house of a widow lady residing at soma 
distance from the seminary building. Enter¬ 
ing the school simultaneously and unac¬ 
quainted, the decision of the principal and 
not our own choice had determined this con* 
dition of things. 

My partiality for Viola induced much com¬ 
ment and discussion. She was known to he 
of wealthy family, but this in oar younger 
years passes for little. Most concurred in 
calling her cold and selfish. Certainly she 
was never profnse or demonstrative In ex¬ 


pressions of attachment, or, indeed, of feeling 
of any kind. Delicate, dainty, free from ap¬ 
prehension of rivalry, for Bhe was neither very 
clever nor ambitious, there was nothing pas¬ 
sionate or rude in her demeanor toward any. 
Perhaps it was the soft and glossy languor of 
her manner, the well-bred poise and aplomb 
of her deportment, that attracted me towards 
her, it was so unlike the somewhat hoydenish 
and extravagant carriage of the gushing 
misses who surrounded us. And I had never 
had a sister. 

I know I loved her very fondly, both loved 
and admired her. The hints of worldly wis¬ 
dom that sometimes escaped her, her opin¬ 
ions upon matters of taste in dress and orna¬ 
ment, her allusions to the usages of society, 
were to my untaught mind the utterances of 
an oracle. 

I used often to doubt if I repaid her 
fully by my assistance at her tasks and exer¬ 
cises, for the quiet suggestions she would give 
me touching the appropriateness of ribbons, 
the harmony of colors, the effectiveness of a 
style of coiffure. She was beautiful. was 
painfully, girlishly conscious that I was not. 

So I loved her. And although it sometimes 
vexed me when she aflhbly chid my abandon 
and simplicity, still with no less frankness 
did I make her the recipient of my confi¬ 
dences, wondering'meanwhile that she should 
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assure mo that she had none to return. And 
thus, while she I believed, 4 

il —fingered me, dog-eared me, 

As if she had spelled me by the fireside half a life,’* 

I recognized in her reticence an inscrutable 
superiority, when others, less enviably inti¬ 
mate, saw only vacuity and he artless ness, and 
sneered accordingly. 

“ Come, Viola,” I eagerly exclaimed, burst¬ 
ing into our room one afternoon in June, 
“ the g‘ rls are all going to Black Bock, and 
are going to walk back by tlie splendid moon¬ 
light this evening. They are wailing for us.” 

“ They need not wait for me then,” she re¬ 
plied, with a smile. “ The day baa been too 
warm, I am too comfortable here, and f.tii. 
story is too entertaining.” 

I remembered expressions of impatience 
that I had overheard as 1 delayed the party 
While I should seek my friend, and allusions 
to her ilne-ladyish contempt for their society 
and amusements, and urged her warmly. 

“ 0, fie you little goose, they do not want 
me, or I them. Bo. Excuse me prettily to 
the girls, Mary, and be as happy as you can. 
Come, kiss me good-by.” 

I saw it would be in vain to insist, and 
complied with her request. As I kissed her, 

I was startled to find her cheek was wet. 
But I was eager to be gone. So with no 
more words I left her, cuddled in the corner 
of our little sofa, her long, fair lashes droop¬ 
ing over her cheek as she bent over her book. 

It was dark in onr room when I returned, 
flushed with exercise and overflowing with a 
recital of the adventures of our merry excur¬ 
sion. 

“Yiola!” I called, as I groped in the dark¬ 
ness for a light, “ Yiola 1 Are you asleep, or 
have yon taken to sitting in the darkness ?” 

There was no reply. Yiola was gone. My 
first instinctive feeling was that Yiola was in 
danger, and I must save her. Yery vague 
and shapeless but none the less appalling was 
this sensation, and I tried to make it yield to 
many conjectures that I framed to account 
for her absence. Might she not be visiting in 
the vicinit'y? But such was not her habit, 
and elm could hardly have failed to apprise 
me of such an intention. Accident or illness 
at home might have induced her parents to 
send for her unexpectedly. But this could 
not have been without the knowledge of Mrs. 
Atwater, and I had just left her in the room 
below where I had paused long enough to 
wish her good-night and be smiled at for my 


impatience to unbosom myself to my friend. 
Bo. Viola had gone and gone secretly. Then 
I remembered the tear upon her cheek. 

Something-must be done, must be done by 
nle, done quickly, done quietly. But what? 
Stunned and bewildered I seated myself where 
I had last seen her sit, and leaning my face 
upon my clasping hands tried to gather in my 
memory some possible clue to the mystery. 
It was of no use. The sense of lo.netiness and 
impotency, and the goading impulse to action, 
became almost intolerable. I remembered 
stories I had read of persona compelled to 
witness but unable to aid those they loved as 
they were perishing by fire, by drowning, by 
wild beasts, and compared their anguish with 
my own. I looked out from the window. 
The bright June day was succeeded by a dark 
and starless night. The rising wind moaned 
piteously. It was very late and my candle 
was waning. Again I asked myself should I 
call others.to my aid. But beside the hope¬ 
lessness of success from such means, I shrank 
from any act that might bring public reproach 
and scandal upon Yiola. I must not do 
that. 

Tired, sick, dispirited, at last I lay down, 
dressed as I was, upon our little bed, not to 
sleep, but to try and reflect more thoroughly 
and calmly. As I did so I touched something 
on my pillow. What an eager thrill it sent 
through me. It was a’note from Viola. 

“Dearest,” it said, “before you sleep to- 
uigbt make a package of some of my plainest 
clothing, and place it on the stoop in the rear 
of the house. I am too hurried to do it my¬ 
self. Beep ray other things if you want them, 
not to remember me by, for I beg you to for¬ 
get me. You have been very kind and good 
to me, but we shall not see one another 
again.” 

The shock I experienced at this confirma¬ 
tion of my fears showed me how much hope 
had lingered among them, and thus suddenly 
dying, it left my heart sick indeed. 

Bat the restless impulse to action forbade 
me to pause even to deliberate, and my reso¬ 
lution was speedily taken. Discriminating 
but little, I hastily made up a package from 
Viola’s wardrobe, threw around -me a large 
cloak, the hood of which I drew far over my 
features, and went down, first locking my 
door, to the back stoop. The ghastly moon 
looked out a moment from a rift In the black 
clouds, and then, like a gnilty face shrinking 
from sight, hid itself again. Leaving the 
bundle, I secreted myself behind some shrnb- 
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bevy in Mrs. Atwater's little garden, antL 
then crouching there waited Tor events. 

■Wearily the time crept by. The restive 
wind made weird sounds among the leaves 
and branches of the trees. At length a 
drizzling rain set in, and heightened my dis¬ 
comfort. Still crouching, shuddering at every 
sound, I waited, waited. I own that there 
were moments then, when I almost repented 
that I had not demanded the counsel and 
assistance of others. But I strove to repress 
the thought, aid to approve my own resolve 
that, come what might, the good name of my 
proud and delicate Viola must run no risk of 
tarnish from me- If she were lost, if horrible 
shipwreck or fame and life were to be the 
result of her wild error, let men and women 
learn first her misbehaviour from another, not 
from me. I would not be thus disloyal to ber 
I so fondly loved. 

With tense, strained nerves I sat there, 
every faculty absorbed in expectancy, my 
misery and wretchedness forgotten, until, at 
last, I believed I heard a step on the walk. 
It was certainly a heavy foot crunching the 
gravel, and, peering from my lurking-place, I 
saw a female figure stealthily grope for the 
bundle I had made. Without a word I sprang 
out and grasped her wrist. 

“ Holy Mother! What is this at all ?” she 
exclaimed, dropping the package and strug¬ 
gling to escape. My grasp upon her arm was 
steel, and I pressed my other band upon her 
mouth. 

“ Be still, and listen to me,” I said in low 
tones. “ I shall not harm you. But you must 
do as I wish.” 

Ke-assured by a human voice, she turned 
towards me the broad, blowsed face of an 
Irish servant girl. Calming her still farther, 
and thrusting the trifling contents of my purse 
into her hand, I finally persuaded her to pick 
up the bundle and proceed. Of coarse I ac¬ 
companied her, notwithstanding her remon¬ 
strances. 

It was a long and weary walk through 
ways already heavy with mire, and the monot¬ 
onous dripping of the rain was incessant. We 
stopped at what I recognized as an ill-favored 
and ill-reputed little tavern, standing by Itself 
with no other house in Bight. I remembered 
that the coach that brought me first to Wey¬ 
mouth had stopped there to take up a pas¬ 
senger. - 

Bidding the girl go at once to the lady who, 
she said, had sent her on her errand, I fol¬ 
lowed, her to the door of a squalid and wretch¬ 


edly furnished room, which she entered. I 
looked in and my heart leaped up in joy. 
There, in hat and shawl, just as she had left 
the house, sat my delicate Viola. The girl, 
by my direction, had not closed the door, and 
I cannot forget the wild look, so mingled of 
dejection and alarm, that Viola cast toward 
it. 

“ Is he—is anybody with yon ?” she asked. 

I could restrain myself no longer. Spring¬ 
ing into the room I threw my arms about her. 
A strange cry, such as might burst from the 
pallid lips of one, who, hanging over a terri¬ 
ble abyss, feels the strong arms of deliverance 
around him, and she sank fainting in my em¬ 
brace. With the awkward assistance of the 
servant, I at length succeeded in restoring 
her to consciousness. But how changed. 
Submissive as an iufaut to my will, trembling 
at every murmur, she suffered me to place my 
cloak around her, and, without remonstrance 
or explanation, to conduct her out.of the 
house. 

Hardly had we crossed the threshold, 
when a carriage stopped before the house, and 
I heard a familiar voice impatiently cursing 
drivers, horses, weather and luck. Viola’s 
agitation was fearful, and she clung to me for 
support. I drew her hastily aside from the 
entrance as a man brushed past without ob¬ 
serving us. As he passed into an inner room 
I heard Viola murmur “ Thank God,” and 
knew that Bhe was weeping on my shoulder. 

■ Hurriedly we made our escape, and before 
morning, drenched and exhausted, I had un¬ 
locked the door of our little apartment and 
welcomed Viola home. I made no inquiries. 
I could not, but silently assisted her to pre¬ 
pare for bed, and fell to sleep clasping her 
tightly in my arms. 

When the long and perilous lllnesB that suc¬ 
ceeded my night of exposure and excitement 
had left me, I learned that the term had closed 
some days before, and that Viola bud gone 
home not to return again. They told me also, 
as among the incidents that had occurred dur¬ 
ing my illness, that onr teacher of music had 
resigned his position unexpectedly, about the 
time I was taken ill, with the avowed inten¬ 
tion of going abroad. It was his voice I had 
recognized. 

It was years before I saw Viola again, not 
until we were both wives and mothers, and I 
a widow. I have not met her otherwise than 
as yesterday, nor has the supercilious glance 
she gives me ever wavered. Yet I believe 
she knows me. 
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WHETHER IT FAID. 


BY VIRGINIA P. TOWNSEND. 


CHATTER I. 

<4 And so we are row really rich folks! 
Just to think of it,” said the first voice, a 
young, eager, feminine one, pendulous betwixt 
wonder und exultation. 

“ 1 tell you though, boys, w*ont it be fun to< 
spread ourselves on lunches at the Astor and | 
Dulmonieo’s,” fiuid the second voice, with a ( 
certain grutfness all through it, and a chuckle, 
through the gruflhess. ' 

“ Yes, father,” subjoined Mrs. Spencer, < 
more from that habit of admonition which is' 
apt to discover itself in the mother of a large< 
family, than from any lack of sympathy with, j 
or appreciation of the good fortuno which bnd< 
fallen so suddenly into the lap of this family. ( 
“VouTl have to keep a sharp look out, or< 
your boys and girls’ll make the money fly< 
faster than you can bring it in. It’s myj 
opinion that they’d use up a mint in a short< 
time, if they was free to get at it.’* jj 

Mrs. Spcuccr’s voice, about on a level with< 
its 1 sentiments and general stylo of expression, < 
was a fair interpretation of the woman herself, < 
a wcll-menning, tolerably kind-hearted one,< 
Wivl v.’f- va vtstm'VM-j •y-Tsy.vV.t.va, -wWc. T,t, f 


^hold, standing with his back to the fire, and 
jliis hands behind him. lie was in such an 
^immensely good humor to-night, that it was 
'impossible for him to put anything more thnn 
>a mild flavor of objurgation in these monosyl- 
J lables. 

> There he stood, in his small back parlor, a 
jWell enough looking man, somewhat stout but 
>alert withal, good strong features, and gray 
>cycs, in which there was a shrewd twinkle, 
*nnd dark hair glazed with gray, for the owner 
jWas a little this side or the other of his half 
jcentury. 

) Ella, the second daughter, and first speaker, 
[had expressed in those words, 14 To think we 
>are really rich people!” the feeling that was 
(Uppermost in tho mind of John Spencer, and 
|each member of bis family. It carried with it 
i an entirely new sensation. No wonder they 
j were a little dizzy and dazzled. 

» “ It seems, somehow, too sudden and strange 

| to be true, just like a beautiful dream that one 
doses sight of the first moment one wakes 
,in the morning, or like those foolish, dear, 
delightful, old ‘ Arabian Nights,* with Alad¬ 
din’s lamp moving through all. I used to 


great force of character, and a narrow range ?draw a long breath, squatted down with my 
of living and feeling, ilnd a good deal of un-?bookon my knees, before the fire-place in the 
conscious selfishness. cold house, and rub my eyes hard, and thebeau- 

^ hatsoever virtues she possessed, flourished Stiful visions would all vanish, and there was 
in her domestic atmosphere, for sho was a r nothing but tho great black chimuey, and the 
devoted wife and mother, but sho had not S C rane with the hooka on it. IVout this grand 
sympathies of heart or intellect, wide enough £ fortune of ours do the same, pa?” 
to grasp much outside of that. S I think if 44 one who was born blind,’* or 

“ I expect,” said Tom, whoso years divided ^any keen interpreter of the meaning and spirit 
equally the interval betwixt his second sister/of voices had listened to each of tho family’s, 
and third brother, “ she'll keep the old bag of?hc would have chosen this as the one that 
coppers in a corner of the cupboard, and ^suited him best. A young voice, like tho first 
expect we 11 go to her regularly for our allow- zeponker’s, and with some general likeness of 
mice of three cents on training days to invest ft one betwixt them, clear, animated, but with 
in gingerbread, molasses candy, and peanuts.” $n certain steadiness and sweetness, which gave 
There was a general chorus of laughs among ?it an individuality of its own amongst the 
the hoys, showing that Tom’s wit at his mo-Mothers. 

ther’s expense was highly appreciated. > “I fancy not, my daughter.** This expren- 

Andrew, the eldest of tho brothers, slapped ^sion was the tendcrest in which Mr. Spencer 
the other approvingly on the back, and said— >cver indulged, tho highest development in 
“ That’s jolly,” which adjective expressed ^speech, at least, of his parental feeling, 4 * I 
with him a high sense of satisfaction, and then ^should be likely to see that there was something 
Tom was universally regarded as tho wit of ^ more solid than tho lamp of a—whaUyou-call- 
the family. >cm, at tho bottom of my enterprises!” rubbing 

u Boys! boys!” said the head of the house- *his hands with a pleasant accession of self- 
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importance, and a very imperfect comprehen¬ 
sion of liis daughter’s allusion. 

“ But Aladdin's lamp wasn’t so much out of 
the way after nil, for your enterprises have a 
decidedly ‘oily’ foundation, father 1” inter¬ 
posed here tbo wit of the family. 

Thero was n laugh now, in which eyery one 
joined, for they wero all in a humor to enjoy 
any jest on the one topic which swallowed all 
others, and were not disposed to be very 
critical respecting the quality of the wit. As 
these people arc all assembled in family con¬ 
clave, and are in that absolute freedom of 
speech and manner which best reveals one's 
individuality—thero is no better time than the 
present to introduce them to you. 

Mr. John Spencer is the generic success of 
the nineteenth century. He began life as a 
common chore hoy on a farm, coming of poor 
but honest, homely stock. His ambition never 
took kindly to farm work, though he owed to 
that his Btubbornly healthful constitution. 
Ho married his wife, a fresh, comely country 
girl, with no moro fortune than himself, but 
both were industrious and prudent, and John 
Spencer managed with the toil of his hands to 
make a little homo of his own, and hero his 
six boys and girls were born to him with one 
or two years ranging betwixt their ages. 

After a while ho sold his small farm, invested 
his little fortune in a drygoods and grocery 
store in a neighboring town, and tho next ten 
or twelve years was a sharp strugglo with him 
to meet the requirements of his growing family, 
and gradually enlarge his stock of goods. 

At last ho grew sick of such a “ one horse 
concern,” as he inelegantly termed bis busi¬ 
ness, sold out, and came to the city to try his 
fortunes. It was a dangerous experiment for 
a man iu his forties, and with so many young 
mouths depending upon him for bread. He 
tried several sorts of business, agencies, clerk¬ 
ships, and the like, and could only, ns Mrs. 
Spencer was forever assuring her children, 
“ keep his head above water.” 

In the luckiest hour of his life, however, as 
he esteemed it, ho was induced to take a num¬ 
ber of acres of land in Pennsylvania, which a 
(business acquaintance let him have “for a 
'mero song,” as the former was nnxious to go 
wcbI. IVhcn, however, several years more 
wfcnt by and nobody took the aores, Mr. John 
Spencer thought that he had made a poor in¬ 
vestment even at the low price at which he 
obtained them, and fretted over the two or 
three hundred dollars that were buried in the 
land. 


J But ono day petroleum oil was discovered 
ion a creek in tho very midst of these acres. 
jTlial discovery sent up the land in n few days 
>a thousand fold. Experiments proved it fins 
]boring territory. A company was organized 
’immediately. It was as though a wiml had 

> wafted suddenly vast treasures to tho feet of 
jJolin Spencer. In less thnn three weeks nftcr 
i tho petroleum waB discovered on tho “ l’cnn- 
jsylvania farm,” ho disposed of it for two bun- 
idred and fifty thousand dollars. That was 
|several years ago, and tho oil speculation had 
>not yet reached its climacteria. If he had 
J waited a couple later, ho would probably hav» 

■ realized half a million from the sale of his 
) “ piece of land,” as he had begun rather con- 
J teraptuonsly to term it. And so on tho even¬ 
ing of the day in which the sale had trao- 
jspired, Mr. Spencer, a good deal excited and 

■ dizzy with his sudden elevation, stood in th« 
J midst of the family, who had been informed 
’from tho beginning of tho successive steps of 
\ his good fortuno. His wife, a blooming matron, 
>sat near him with her knitting lying in her 
>lnp, quite too much excited this evening for 
>cven such play-work as finishing off a mitten. 
>IIcr features still retained something of the 
^comely freshness which attracted her husband 
jin tho days when ho drove the cows every 
J night to her father’s barn-yard ; and her dark 
>abundant hair, which was tlio vanity of her 
^girlhood, did not necessitate a cap yet, though 
Jit was slightly sanded with gray, as in Sep¬ 
tember mornings are grasses through which 
>light frosts have crept. 

> The boys and .girls niUHter in equal force. 
>Half a dozen in all; the former in different 
^periods of adolescence —henrty, healthy, with 
>hcads that promise well under the right kind 

of direction, but with a coarseness of speech 
and manner, a sort of “ Young America” 
assertion, which, disagrecnblc ns it was, 
j would, one charitnbly hoped, he outgrown 
5 with completed manhood. Thero was no doubt 
^that all these were bright and capable youths, 
and each one promised to share in tho general 
good looks of the family. 

Agnes, tho youngest of tho girls, was juft 
joutsidoher fifteenth birth-day. Jcruslia, the 
£ oldest, was almost twenty.one; and Ella was 
’eighteen, with her brother Andrew a year her 
^senior; ns Guy was of his sister Agnes, while 
' Thomas was in the middle of his teens; and 
the whole family from tho father down had a 
tendency to look less than Its years. 

Ella was supposed to be rather the beauty 
(■of the family. She had more bloom than 
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either the eldest or the youngest sister, and 
her mother’s features and brilliant eyes. She 
had a good deal of outward brightness and 
swift perception, and a certain peremptoriness 
of manner which alwnys demanded as a right 
something which others conceded to it. 

Agnes, in some sense, the pet of the family, 
was pretty much her mother over again, with 
larger oppportunilics, both social and educa¬ 
tional, and with somewhat more emphasis of 
character. 

Jcrusha, the eldest girl, had been named in 
momory of her grandmother, but partly be¬ 
cause the first syllable gave it bo old-fashioned 
a sound, and partly because of indolence it 
had been elided, and she was universally 
known in the family, and out of it, as •< Itusha,” 
the name at least, having the merit of not 
being common. She had a clear, pale com¬ 
plexion, eyes of a dark, grayish brown, which 
held, at times, luminous depths, and the mouth* 
would have been too large had it not been for 
its vivid color. This girl was not like any of 
her brothers and sisters. Faults and weak¬ 
nesses she bad like all the others, and the 
atmosphere of her home, the daily tone and 
spirit of tho household, was not one to stimu¬ 
late her finest and best possibilities. But she 
had deeper enthusiasms, finer sensibilities and 
intuitions, loftier appreciations and idcalB than! 
any of the others. Her intellect was of a finer,; 
higher order than any other member of the' 
family's, tho eldest daughter being a little of i 
a “ blue stocking” or a little romantio, or both., 
“ And now, pa,” said Ella, in her bright,! 
peremptory way, “what are you going to do; 
with all this money ?” 

“Oh, I presume that I shall find ways to' 
employ it,” trying to appear dignified, and' 
succeeding in being important and pompous, i 
“But people will expect something of us! 
now, you know, pa, very different from what! 
we have been.” ' 

“ Of course they will, pa,” chimed in Agnes, * 
who was rocking backwards and forwards in ■ 
her low rocking-chair. “We must make a! 
show with it!” ' 

“That's it, put tho thing pat," interposed' 
Ouy, the youngest of the brothers. , 

“What sort of a show, then?” asked Mr .[ 
Sponccr, looking round pleasant and patron-' 

ixing upon his assembled household. i 

Ella undertook to explain. “ Agnes is right, j 
pa. It wont do for us to live in this miserable 1 
hand to mouth way any longer.” I 

And the speaker looked around the family J 
sitting-room, with its neat and comfortable, < 


but by no moans elegant furniture, with eyes 
that tho new fortune had greatly enlightened 
as to its shabbiness. 

“ Wo must hove a new house up town, or on 
Fifth Avenne, and it must he furnished in the 
latest style, with velvet carpcLs, and tall mir¬ 
rors, and rosewood furniture, and all that sort 
of thing. In short,” waxing energetic as sho 
proceeded, “everybody will hear that you 
have suddenly become a nabob, and I think 
we'd better cut a rush at the beginning—don't 
you, Rusha?” 

“Yc-cs," answered tho elder sister, her 
imagination revelling after the fashion of 
youth in a dazzling perspective of splendor 
and luxury, and yet not quite enjoying tho 
way in which Ella had “put” their transition 
from one life to another, 

“And I’ll cut old Holmes and bis counter 
from this hour,” stoutly asseverated Guy, who 
was errand boy in a grocery store, as he rose 
up and strutted about the room with a great 
accession of importance, beginning to realize 
the fact that he was now a rich man's son. 

“And pictures, and a library, and a con¬ 
servatory—oh, pa, will it not he our Aladdin’s 
palaco after all!" It was Rusha spoke again, 
tho young, eager, delighted voice, just as much 
rapt up in the dazzling visions that this wealth 
conjured as any of the others, only seeking its 
chief enjoyment on somewhat higher levels 
than they. 

“The sooner we arc out of this life tho 
better,” continued Ella. “How 1 shall enjoy 
seeing some of our neighbors stare, only, of 
coArsc, wo must drop our old intimacies. It 
will never do to carry them into the best 
society, which, of course, will open its doors 
to us now.” 

“ But must I give up Grade Thorp too, 
sister?” interposed Agnes, with a faint little 
noto of regret in her voice, as though this 
sacrifice of her friendship to her fortunes was 
a side of tho picture that sho had not before 
contemplated. 

“No, indeed,” said Rusha, fervently, “bo 
loyal to your one friendship, even if your 
father has mado a fortune.” 

“Ella will be the one that'll put on airs. 
Wont she spread it on thick, though, hoys?” 
laughed Andrew. 

His sister was quite equal to defending her¬ 
self, and begged him to remember that what¬ 
ever he had been he was to turn over a new 
leaf now. 

“ And do let a fellow come in for hiB share,” 
said Guy, the youngest of the brothers. “ I 
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more that wo keep horses, not merely for the 
girls to go shopping and make calls with, but let 
us fellows show you what horseback riding is.” 

“I expect,” said his father, who enjoyed 
his children’s “nonsense,” as ho called it to. 
them, because it served in some sense to give; 
tangibility to his wealth, “that Guy will be. 
‘the fast young man of the family,” [ 

Tom insisted that he was going to see some- 1 
thing of the world. Everything in New York] 
had got to be an old story to him. ’ 

“Perhaps we ll go to Europe one of theses 
days—oh, Tom!” exclaimed Rusha, with that'] 
indrawn breath of hers that was her BtrongcsU 
exclamation point of enjoyment, “what must] 
it be to feast one’s self on its treasures of art,< 
to see Mont Blanc, and sail down the Mcdi-] 
terrnnean, and wander among the ruins of old 
Rome, and enrich one’s whole soul with a^ 
sight of that old world that would be new to S 
us.” ^ 

“And then,” interposed Ella, “it’s ex-] 
tremcly fashionable to go abroad. ‘When 1 c 
was in Paris,’ hns a distinguished sound,” and[> 
she poised that pretty head of hers in n wny i 
that would have been amusing if it had not? 
been sad also. S 

“There, boys, didn’t I tell you sot Just? 
see the airs now!” Bnid Andrew, with a 1 ! 
chuckle, hitting his brother Tom under the<j 
ribs. ‘f 

Ella turned on him this time with a good j 
deal of vehemence,' and she did not confine her > 
expostulations to himself, but made it include j 
the trio of brothers. j 

“X do hope you’ll remember, all of $ou > 
boys, to make some improvement in your [ 
manners, and leave your vulgar slang phrases t 


> driver too, with a black band round bis hat, 
^aud one of those odd cloaks with the funny 
>little capes like deep ruffles?” 

] “Of course we shall,” said Ella, without 
’waiting for the paternal affirmative. “And, 
jpa, now you’ve got the money, the sooner you 
[get out of this placo the better,” with a gesture 
i expressive of unutterable contempt at the 
[room and its appointments. “ 1 really want 
Mo know what it will be to live in a grand 
,house, and keep a carriage, and have servants 
Mo wait upon one, and plenty of money to 
spend.” 

| “So do I, quite as much as you, Ella," said 
the elder sister’s voice, with a little natural 
quaver of gravity in it. RuBha was always in 
earnest about whatever sho said. “Only I 
want we should take our new life upon us with 
grace and dignity, and not have people to 
whom riches is no novelty quietly sneer about 
us as mushroom aristocracy. Don’t let tut 
make ourselves ridiculous in any way.” 

“ Of course not, Rusha. But I’ve no doubt 
that there will be plenty of ‘sour grapes’ talk 
about us. However, I think I can stand my 
ground,” looking defiant and self-assertive. 

“But,” interposed Mrs. Spencer at last, for 
the juvenile portion of the family had monopo¬ 
lized all the talk during the last hour, while 
the elders had listened in a kind of half- 
pleased, half-bewildered acquiescence to tbe 
plans and visions of the future. “ But yon 
know I haven’t been used to this sort of style 
that you talk about, and I couldn't know how 
to preside at dinner parties, and give »i carets — 
don’t you call them, Rusha? I should make a 
balk of it.” 

“Ob, ma, those things will come in natural 


behind you with your poverty. Do, if it’s 
possible, try and be gentlemen.” 

“I intend to be my own master,” replied 
Tom, “gentleman or no gentleman. It’ll bo 
fun not to have old Jerome scolding and 
oussing because I haven’t got the office fire 
going in time. Nothing to do now.” 

“Boys,” said Rusha, “your education has 
been neglected, you know. Now I think you’d 
better go to work the first thing and improve 
yourselves—preparo for college, for instance.” 

“Time enough to think about that next 
year,” added Andrew. “ After a fellow’s been 
a slave all his life, he likes to have a little 
taste of laziness and fun.” 

“jThat’s so,” fervently endorsed Tom. 

“And, pa,” piped np Agnes, “shall we 
really have a carriage and horses to ride up to 
Stewart’B and out to Central Park, and a 


’enough, don’t be alarmed,” said Ella, comfort- 
)ing and patronizing. 

[ “ I saw a book on etiquette down town at a 

’stand: I’ll bring it home for the edification of 
[the family; we’U all tnko turns studying it,” 
[said Andrew, getting np and stretching his 
i limbs. 

[ “I say, boys, who’ll ho the lady of the 
.family?” This question was from Guy, sur¬ 
veying his trio of sisters critically, 
i “ Our Ella will carry it off with a high 
[hand. Wont she Bail round, though, under 
'diamonds, and feathers, and a rustle of silk?— 
whew!” added Andrew, this closing mono¬ 
syllable giving tenfold emphasis to what weDt 
.before. 

1 “ But,” said Tom, with whom bis elder sis¬ 

ter was a favorite, “ after all, Rusha ’ll he the 
real genuine article, hoys. She wont have so 
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many airs and flouriahca, maybe; but somehow \ trcmcly pleasant in the cars of all her family, 
the big house, and the carriage, nnd all those ^anJ her father evidently considered them a 
things ’ll seem to come natural to her, just as [[convincing nrgument, for ho made no reply, 
if she'd bden used to ’em all her life—see, now, 5 and they all knew that the “ houso up town” 


if I aint right!” > was gained. 

Tom had his reward, although it did not ) Mrs. Spencer drew a long Eigh. “I must 
some with any words ; but Buslia turned and' [ say, one thing'll seem good to me,” she said, 
looked at him with such a grateful appreciation! > in a tone of mild gratification—” 1 shant have 
of a compliment, whose flattering delicacy heto spend all my Saturdays darnin' stockings, 
himself only half comprehended, tilling with a ’ I’ve dreaded for years to see ’em come in from 
warm, luminous light those gray-brown cyes[> the wash. Growin’ boys are so hard on heels 
of hers, that Tom felt doubly fortified in his'> and toes.” 

opinion. [’ There was a chorus of shouts. ”If I was 

Ella looked the least bit aggrieved. “See'jin Japan, now,” said Eila, “I Bhould know 
if I don't do credit to my new home when I, J that speech came from ma. That’s her great- 


get there!” she said. j 

And in a certain and outward sense, she' 
would. There was a great deal of adaption, 
about the girl, and she had that quick per-* 
ception and self-reliance which would avail.! 
her vastly in her new position and circum-, 
stances. < 

“ When wo get there,” duplicated Andrew—< 
that's the rub ; the governor hasn't promised* 
to get the big house yet.” < 

“Oh, but you will, pa! you wont disgrace? 
your family by keeping us in this horrible hole { 
jny longer, now you’ve got the money to? 
put us in a decent one ?” S 

“ Why, you said that it was a really charm-c 
ing house when wo moved up here last spring? 
from the old place,” answered Mr. Spencer, S 
without any definite intention of denying hisc 
daughter's request, but only because it gave? 
him a pleasant sense of power, to bo appealed^ 
to on so largo a scale. ? 


test source of delight in our new fortune.” «. 
J “ And do you remember, ma,” said Kuslia, 

> “ the old silk you had turned and dyed for me 
,when I was sixteen? It was your wedding- 
[dress; and how proud I was of it, for it was 
i my first silk. If we could only have looked 
iforwards to this time! But I wonder if I shall 
'ever be prouder and happier, in the new, ele- 
i gant dresses I expect to baTe, than 1 wag in 
! that old one ?” 

It was Busha's words and sentiments which 
always struck the highest or tendcrest chords 
in the family heart. A little trcmulousness 
went over the mother's face at this allusion; 
then the tears came. “Ah, John!” she said, 
with a sort of long sob betwixt all the words— 

“ do you remember that night wo were mar¬ 
ried, and how my father surprised nnd over¬ 
joyed us both by putting a purse iu my hand 
with a hundred dollars in it, to set us up in 
housekeeping !—and with what you had to add 


“ But wc were poor folks then. Don’t you 
see the difference, pa ?” 

“ 1 should think he ought to, after the way 
his boys and girls have gone on to-night,” in¬ 
terposed Mrs. Spencer. 

“Oh, well, mother, let 'em alone. You and 
I were young folks once, and built our castles, 
too,” rubbing his hands briskly together, as 
John Spencer nover did, except when he was 
in his highest mood of good-nature. 

“But, pa, we mnst have the house, you 
know; our hearts are all set upon that." It 
was Busha speaking here. 

“ Well, I’ll see, if I have time, about hunting 
up some real estate broker to-morrow. One of 
your big houses up town will make a hole in 
the money, and your father isn’t worth a 
mint." 

“ Yes, but he is worth two hundred and 
fifty thousand. Just think of it!" 

Ella’s figures sounded very large and ex¬ 


to ii, it maae tne little tome uown there by 

> the green, look real snug ? Wc had happy times 
3 then. I wonder if they’ll be better in the 
£ big bouse we’re to have ?” 

> They were all touched, softened more or less 
[by the mother's words. A new expression 
’came over the father’s hnrd, shrewd face. 
(“Well, Lydia,” ho said sofLly and kindly, 

> « we ’ T0 bad a good many years of hard pulling, 
land we’ve known some pretty tight places 
[•together; it’s only fair yon nnd I should have 
i a little comfort at last." 

| I think any wise, true soul, who estimated 
’life and the things that belong to it at their 
[real valuo, would have been unspeakably 
1 saddened at the spirit in which this household 
.received the riches which had so suddenly 
[fallen into their possession, A thing to take 
.delight in, to rejoice over, most certainly, but 
[ also to make one grateful and bumble as be- 
< fore God, 
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But here there vr&s no thought of Him in. 
all tho new joy and exultation—no sense of< 
vastly increased responsibilities—of talents: 
given, to be required again ; no entering intoj 
the solemn depths and meanings of those* 
words—“ Mine own, with usury !'* < 

The spirit in which this household received< 
its new gift was utterly of the earth, earthly.* 
The living in a fine house, the ft making a< 
show,” the new importance which it should, 
give them among men and women, was their 1 
chicfest thought and delight, which was weak, 
and vulgar enough at tho best, and at the 
worst, was selfishness and sin. ■ 

Alas, for those boys, coming up into man- 1 
liood!—alas, for those girls, in the blossoming 
of girl and womanhood, with the new power 
and the new influences for good thrown sud¬ 
denly into their unused hands, and with no 
thought beyond the plcnsures, and luxuries, 
and idlenesses in which it should indulge 


stand the general influences of her family, and 
of the social atmosphere about her ? She was 
young, impulsive, full of faults nud weak¬ 
nesses, and her early training had never 
stimulated or braced the highest qualities of 
the girl. Was it not probable that in the. 
| pride and glamor of the new life she too would 
• become a weak, selfish, fashionable woman? 

| And for those boys, with their years running 

> through their teens, one trembled for them. It 
! was at just the most dangerous time of their 

> lives that the money had fallen to them; temp- 
5 tation and allurement of every sort would now 
Jopen to their youth, and there was in their 
) father's house no safeguard of prayer, no God 
Jin all their thoughts. And yet John Spencer, 

> secretly believed himself full as good, or a little 
J better than most men. In a general way, and 

> after tho fashion of the world, he was honest 
Lin all his dealings, and meant to do right* 
>and alas! how many of those successful oil 


If John Spencer, the 14 oil speculator,” the 
man whom they said on “’Change” had done> 
a “big thing,” had gathered his family about? 
him that night, and thanked God for this newv 
wealth, and while he rejoiced in all that itj 
would open of comfort and beauty to him and his^ 
wife and his children, still consecrated it with^ 
prayer and praise, and with a desire to mnko^ 
of it perpetually a thank offering to the Giver ^ 
by seeking to do good with it “as he founds 


speculators, wno Have reaped harvests of for¬ 
tunes during the last years, were better or 
wiser than this man or his household? Are 
not both typical ? 


.O O _ / 

opportunity,” how different it would ’nil liave< 


been! But seeing of how low, nnd course, ‘ 
nnd material a sort was the spirit in which, 
the Spencers took their wealth, and the use*; 
they intended to make of it, one could not but< 
wonder whether the money would prove n. 
blessing or a curse to them. , 

Ruslia presented tho brightest feature in the- 
picture. In nlmost every speech of hers that, 
evening wns manifested a finer and loftier; 
spirit than in the others. No doubt there were' 
generous impulses nnd higher feelings that* 
might in her develop themselves in useful and" 
beautiful forms : but perhaps she would never; 
find nny greater enjoyment in this wealth than' 
in the now conditions of art, the new forms of 
intellectual and test bet ic cultivation, in which 
she could now indulge. 

This was all right, certainly, and vastly 
more commendable, than the mere sensuous 
gratifications and petty ambitions in which 
her brothers and sisterB took delight. But 
would Rusha’s influence end there ? Had 
she, with all her finer feelings and deeper en¬ 
thusiasms, strong conviotions enough to with- 


CHAPTSR II. 

“We have had new neighbors during your 
absence, Fletcher,” said the young lady, pass¬ 
ing her brother his second cup of coffee, just 
replenished from a costly but old-fashioned 
service—so much of the latter as to give it & 
certain Bacrcdness of family tradition and 
association. 

“ Neighbors, Angeline 1 What a flavor of 
the country, and of homely, primitive ways 
nnd times that word has !. I thought it hnd 
grown obsolete here in New York.” 

“ I believe you arc right; I used tho word 
|for want of a better.” 

“And in which house are these new 'neigh¬ 
bors’ of ours domiciled ?” 

! “In tho brown-stone one, almost directly 
| opposite.” 

i “ Who and what are they f” 
i “ Mushroom aristooracy,” answered the 
, other lady, who sat at tho table, and who was 
: both sensible and satirical. 

> The lady behind tho coffee-urn smiled. 
, “ It’s true, Fletcher, ns Sicily’s severest irony 
J always is. Tho head of the family has made 
jn fortune in some lucky oil speculation, nnd 
•• it’s quite apparent from various indicatieni 
• that tho first article of their faith in money is 
\ to mako a display with it. These do on all 
! occasions. They keep a carriage, nnd a 
J groom, and porter, and all that sort of thing; 
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but nil this sets on them with an air of fresh¬ 
ness.” 

“You nml Sicily must have observed them 
narrowly.” 

“How can one help it,” said the last-named 
sister, "when one lives opposite? And then 
it's sort of refreshing to see these people, and 
how they carry the new fortune.” 

“It must take away ono's breath a little, this 
stepping at once into riches ; but after all, one 
can bear it well enough, if the head be sound, 
and above all, if the heart be good.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Sicily, without any 
irony this time, “that there's a little weakness 
in both, in the ease of the people opposite. The 
mother, a good-looking matron on the whole, but 
a little dowdy and overdressed, gets into her 
carriage every morning with an air of self-con¬ 
sciousness that would not be possible with alady 
who had kept a carriage and a groom all her 
life. The father is a stout man, a little beyond! 
his prime, with a shrewd, business sort of a' 
face, and a little pompousness of gait that !■ 
fancy is an accessory of his fortune. Then! 
there are several hoys, that smoke cigars and[ 


)your chamber windows, to he so well enlight- 
-oned with regard to the characters and habits 
. of your neighbors.” 

i “Now, Fletcher, who is ironical ?” said the 
1 elder sister, with a little pout which sal pret- 
' tily on the red bloom of her lips. 

, “ 1\ as it I, or the truth, that made tho 

I irony, sis? Hut an interest in others may 
| have its riso in some of the kindliest feelings 
>of our nature, and whether this tnlk of onrs is 
[gossip, depends upon several things—the 
[spirit in which it goes on, and to whom it is 
i addressed.” 

, “And then, how can one live opposite peo- 
[ pie for five months, ns we have, and have daily 
glimpses of them, without rcncliing some con¬ 
clusions regarding their breeding, characters, 
and so on ?” 

“Quito true, Sicily; and people who have 
mode fortunes of n sudden, and ascended from 
comparative poverty into riches, nrc interest¬ 
ing. One likes to watch the individualities 
crop out, to observe how they carry their 
wealth, and in what ways and to what extent 
their fortunes improve them. And with onr 


swing ornamental canes with a flourish, nnd I> 
think bid fair to become fast young men, nl- ( 
though they only* look now like stout, growing’ 
boys, dressed in very fine brondcloth, and £ 
taking on airs.” \ 

“The right sort of experience will take all5 
that out of them. However, it’s the most dan-j 
gerous period of tlieir lives to tide them over,” < 
answered the young man, speaking more toe 
himself than to his sisters. S 

“ In a different way, it is hardly less so for 1 ' 
the girls, I think,” replied the Indy at the^ 
urn, folding her napkin. ; 

“ There are girls, then ?” ‘ 

“Yes; young, blooming, pretty; l’ve'j 
made out three of them, who usually go out j 
with mamma. The youngest is a little girl? 


peculiar national development nnd the new 
avenues of enterprise here laid open to all 
men, our American people are on every hand 
jumping into fortunes. How will these men 
who have made their ‘pile,’ how will their 
wives, and sons and daughters use this new 
power placed in their hands, is a question 
which has vast meanings and relations. 
Will they, as a class, do any good with 
their wealth? Will they make a thank-offer¬ 
ing to Godof any portion of it? Will it make 
them stronger, nobler, better men and women 
because their spheres of influence are so much 
enlarged—because they touch life on so many 
sides? Or will the voice of their soul be the 
old one—‘ I will pull down my barns and 
build greater?’” He murmured over the last 


still, with a face after her mother's pattern,? 
adding somewhat more of force and refinement, 
snd tho others are in tho early blossom ofS 
womanhood, neither out of their teens, I should? 
think—pretty, showy girls, with a slightly- 
newly-fledged air about them, and who doubt-<! 
less will spend papa’s money, and be the finest^ 
illustration in dress and manners of his new’- 
wealth.” 

"Fletcher,” said tho older sister, with thatb 
faint little smile of hers, “doesn't thiss 
breakfast-talk of ours sound very much like!) 
gossip ?” S 

“ I was about to remark that you must have? 
established a very persistent espionage from? 


words to himself, as he pushed back his chair 
from the table. 

These three comprised, with a couple of 
domestics, the family of Fletcher Rochford. 
Ho was at this timo at least thirty-three years 
old, a physician, a man of fine talents, of wide 
and varied cultivation, for he had bad large 
opportuaitics of study nnd travel. His fa¬ 
ther, widely engaged in commercial transac¬ 
tions, had been regarded as a rich man in bis 
day, although lie could hardly have been so in 
the present one; but lie was a liberal and in¬ 
telligent man, and spared no expense in the 
cultivation of his sons and daughters. 

Mrs. Rochford was a woman of pecuUar 
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graces of character, but she died before her 
son had graduated, although she lived long, 
enough to impart the lasting influences of hcr| 
fine and forcible character to all her children,! 
and each one would have been different witli-| 
out just such a mother. 1 

After he had Btudied his profession, the, 
young physician went abroad, and was sum- 1 
moned homo the third year by the sudden; 
death of his father. * 

And from that time, Fletcher Rochford hade 
in some sense taken the place of his parent to! 
his sisters. There had always existed among' 
the members of this family a singularly deepj 
and beautiful tenderness, and as they could' 
not endure the prospect of separation, and as! 
the brother’s profession made it almost a' 
necessity that he should not locate in the old ( 
county town of his birth, the young people| 
removed to New York. i 

Dr. Kochford was ardently attached to his| 
profession, especially to certain branches of 
surgery, and his skill in these afforded him a| 
practice almost unparalleled in the case of so< 
young a man. At the close of his fifth year, 
in New York, he again visited Europe, and 1 
was absent somewhat less than a year, en-i 
gaged in investigations and discoveries morej 
or less intimately connected with his profes-: 
sion, and the talk at tho brenkfast-table, just| 
related, transpired on the third morning after: 
Dr. Rochford’s return. ! 

His Bisters Angcline and Sicily had only a; 
faint family likeness to each other. Angelinej 
was seven and Sicily nine years their brother’s 1 
junior. Natural intelligence and high cultiva-i 
tion made them ornaments of any circles in’ 
which they moved. Both had the fine family < 
features, with the bright eyes and delicate | 
bloom of the lips. Angclinc’s eyes were, how-< 
ever, like her brother’s, of a gray, luminous! 
brown, and Sicily had her father’3 keen blue* 
ones. t 

The sisters differed, too, in character. No-* 
body, would be likely to know cither well with-: 
out loving her. Angeline’s was a strong, sweet, ‘ 
serene, womanly nature; Sicily was bright, < 
impulsive, with a natural gift for satire that' 
her kindly heart tried to discipline, and that* 
played harmless as heat lightning usually/ 
about her talk. * 

Both of the sisters were eminently fitted to< 
adorn society, for to their cultivation and* 
varied accomplishments they united social: 
gifts of no ordinary kind. But they both had,' 
too, their mother’s home tastes, and found: 
beneath their own roof their highest satisfac-. 


tions. Books and art in various forms ab¬ 
sorbed muoh of tbeir time. And then they were 
the dispensers of a largo amount of unobtru¬ 
sive charities—charity of that sort which re¬ 
quires personal cognizance of its beneficiaries, 
and which therefore goes tho farthest and is 
the most helpful. 

So, to a largo degreo, both of tho young 
ladies abjured fashionalilo society, but they 
had an inner circle of friends of the best Bort— 
men and women earnest, cultivated, of real 
worth of heart and mind. 

■ I have not left Fletcher Rochford to the last 
because I regarded him as the least important 
member of the family. Neither inside of it, 
where his word was law, nor in tho world 
where ho moved in varied relations among 
men and women, was he so estimated. As for 
his sisterB, they both regarded him with a sort 
of idolatrous affection; indeed, few brothers 
had been to them what this one had in ears 
and tenderness since the day of their father’s 
death. 

In person he was rather tall, slendcr-limhed, 
of large, aquiline features, a strong, bright, 
manly face, but very far from a handsome one. 
Near-sighted, he was in the habit of wearing 
spectacles, through which one only caught 
occasionally the flash of those gray, dark eyes. 
Tho general habit of Fletcher Rochford’s face 
was grave; hut his smile, if it once cane, 
entered your heart like Bunligbt. Naturally 
of a fiery temper, and he said of a domineer¬ 
ing and exacting spirit, these qualities bad 
been modified and sweetened by deep Christiai 
convictions and life. 

Fletcher Rochford had certainly some pecu¬ 
liar temptations to intellectual pride and 
inordinate self-esteem, but bis faith and tba 
daily life he lived •* as unto God,” kept him 
in great mcasuro from what would probably 
otherwise havo been his “besetting sins.” 

Have I made him clear to you—this man of 
strong, keen, cultivated mind, of warm, and 
swift, and generous impulses, nil that was in 
him toned, and brightened and mellowed by 
his vital, fervent Christianity? 

In their style of living, tho Rochfords were 
extremely unostentatious. The tnstes of the 
whole family were of that Bimplc, quiet sort 
which avoids all display. So fnr as was pos¬ 
sible in a city, they conserved to old homo 
hnbits nnd style of living, but there was a fine 
harmony in tho appointments of every room 
which would hnve pleased the eyes of sn 
artist, Pictures, bronzes, statuettes, mads 
color and grace everywhere. There was a 
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dainty bit of a conservatory, where birds sang, jthc other day that gray hairs were orna- 
and which made a bit of summer through imentnl,” said Sicily. 

every winter, and pretty brackets in corners, J 44 Then I shall cherish mine. Well, girls, 
and baskets over which vines and mosses 3 what aTo your plans for this morning !” 
trailed, and paintings, gems of color and) “They aro briefly told. You ore to have 
bloom, in all sorts of curious little frames, full Jtho easy chair by the grate-fire in the sitting- 
of suggestion, feeding the eye and elevating jroom, and Sicily and I arc to sit by you, and 
the taste into a finer and deeper enjoyment of'jhear the rest of your adventures in Rome an.d 
all the beauty which its Maker's Hand has,ryour ascent of Mount Vesuvius.” 
scattered broadcast upon the world. “And do you know,” interpolated Sicily, 

"Oh, Fletcher, you don't know, you dear with her little bright twinkla of a laugh, 
old fellow, half so good it seems to get you <• that it struck mo this morning nt breakfast 
back here again!” exclaimed Sicily Rockford, Pas preposterous enough to find that after a 
in her pretty, impulsive fashion, a3 her bro-], whole year’s absence, and with so much Lo 
ther rose up from the table and turned to thc.Jhear and tell both on his side and on ours, 
mantel to examine a small box of geologlcal^that we oould find nothing better to talk of 
specimens, which he had disinterred from somePthan the people who live opposite, with whom 
deep of his trunk the night before. pwe have never exchanged a syllable, whose 

"Does it, my dear girl!” bending down and renames even we do not know.” 
kissing both cheeks. “I bear you witness,' “The fact might suggest some interesting 
that there has not been a morning nor eveningj discnssion in mental philosophy, but wo will 
in the whole three hundred and sixty-five in < not enter that field this morning.” 
which I have been absent from you, that I* "I hope not,” said Sicily, making a wry 
have not, in spirit, sat down at this tablo with, face out of her fair one. 44 1 want you to 
yen and Angeline.” J carry us into physical, not metaphysical, 

“Arid during any one of those three hun-< scenery for the present.” 
died and sixty-five mornings and evenings, if J He laughed, pinched her cheek, and sat 
you had walked suddenly in, you would have<down, running his fingers through his hair, as 
found plate and napkin laid for you in your £ was a habit of his, and recalling all the pas- 
old seat as they were this morning,” said the t sages of his travel in Italy, 
cider sister. 44 We kept that back, though, in<; Just then Angclino brought her father's 
all our letters to tell you on your return.” t Bible, and laid it on her brother’s knee. 

The doctor had removed his spectacles, and c 44 We have a double reason to read and give 
there was a sudden flash and melting of his £ thanks now,” she said, her hand dwelling a 
eyes. c moment fondly on his shoulder. And he knew 

44 Oh, Angeline 1” There was a little pause£ that it was for his sake she said it. 
here. “If you had written me, girls, that,< (to ce continued.) 

added to all you did say, and my inexpressible^ 
longing to sco you, I doubt whether I should < 
not have taken the next steamer for home.” £ 

“ And missed your sail on the Nile and your < 
sight of the PyramidsT" interposed Sicily. < 

“Even so, for a sight of your dear faces,” J 
drawing both of these close together, and hold-< 
ing them within his two palms until the girls £ 
exclaimed that ho was pinchiDg their checks c, 
beyond endurance. 

“But,” Baid Angeline, “you will never bo 
quite Fletcher himself restored to us until youp 
get rid of somo of that tan which makes youS 
look like an East Indian—and oh, Sicily, P 
here is a gray hair!” running up her soflS 
Angers among the thick brown locks. c 

44 It is not the first one, oh, Angeline. You) 
know we come of a race whose locks grow c 
white early.” p 

"Yes, and I read in Qodey’s Lady’s Book<J 
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